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To  Our  Readers 


Today  you  are  going  to  learn  a  new 
word — geography.  Then,  each  day  after 
that,  you  will  read  more  and  more  in 
this  book  and  learn  more  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  geography. 

What  does  this  new  word  mean? 
Geography  means  “writing  about  the 
earth.”  What  is  this  “writing”?  It  is 
about  you  and  your  playmates,  where 
you  live,  what  you  eat,  what  you  wear, 
and  how  you  play.  It  is  about  people 
who  live  in  far-off  places.  It  is  about 
places  that  are  different  from  those  in 
which  you  live.  Some  of  these  places 
may  be  hotter  than  where  you  live.  You 
will  learn  how  the  people  in  such  places 
build  houses  that  are  different  from 
yours,  why  they  wear  different  clothes, 
how  the  work  that  the  men  do  differs 
from  your  father’s  work.  Geography  is 
really  a  way  for  you  to  travel,  to  see, 
and  to  visit. 

From  these  visits  you  will  understand 
that  you  have  many  neighbors,  not  only 
on  each  side  of  your  house,  but  in  every 
direction.  These  neighbors  are  not  only 
in  your  own  community  and  country, 
but  in  communities  and  countries  many, 
many  miles  away.  Some  of  these  neigh¬ 
bors  are  so  far  away  that  if  you  were 
to  go  there  in  an  airplane,  you  would 
have  to  travel  for  several  days  and 
nights.  These  visits  tell  you  many  things 
about  your  neighbors.  That  is  why  we 
call  this  series  of  geography  books  OUR 
NEIGHBORS. 


We  have  different  books  for  each 
grade,  and  in  each  journey  you  learn  new 
facts  in  geography.  This  book  is  your 
first  journey  to  meet  new  neighbors. 
OUR  NEIGHBORS  series  starts  with 
neighbors  whom  you  will  recognize  be¬ 
cause  you  now  live  in  or  have  lived  in 
at  least  one  of  our  ten  communities. 
Maybe  you  have  a  friend  or  a  cousin 
who  lives  in  a  different  kind  of  com¬ 
munity,  and  after  reading  about  it  you 
will  know  more  about  how  your  friend 
or  your  cousin  lives.  In  this  book  you 
will  see  how  people  live;  why  the  kind 
of  work  men  and  women  do  differs  in 
each  community — because  the  land  and 
the  water,  or  the  plants  and  animals, 
or  the  heat  and  cold  make  different 
products  with  which  to  work. 

Suppose  you  live  in  Sheeptown.  What 
do  you  think  it  is  like  in  Fishtown, 
which  is  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  or 
in  Coaltown,  which  is  many  miles  from 
the  ocean?  Raising  sheep,  catching  fish, 
and  mining  coal  are  the  ways  in  which 
many  people  make  a  living.  Or  maybe 
you  live  in  a  manufacturing  city.  Your 
friends  in  Sheeptown,  in  Fishtown,  and 
in  Coaltown  are  your  neighbors.  The 
coal  you  use  for  heat,  the  fish  you  eat, 
and  the  clothing  you  wear  come  to  you 
from  these  neighbors.  Everyone  is  a 
neighbor  to  another  person.  Everyone 
needs  the  help  and  the  work  of  other 
persons.  That  is  one  oi  the  big  ideas  to 
learn  from  geography. 
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In  geography  you  will  find  many  new 
words.  Each  has  a  meaning  which  is 
very  important.  Towns,  villages,  cities, 
farms,  and  ranches — they  tell  the  way 
that  people  live,  how  many  people  live 
there,  how  near  the  neighbors  are  lo¬ 
cated.  You  will  read  that  neighbors  are 
close  together  in  towns  and  cities,  but 
far,  far  apart  on  the  big  ranches.  But 
here  is  a  surprising  fact!  No  matter  how 
close  together  or  far  apart  people  are, 
each  person,  each  neighbor,  needs  and 
depends  upon  every  other  person  or 
neighbor!  When  your  mother  wants 
some  groceries,  she  asks  you  to  go  to 
the  store.  How  did  that  store  get  gro¬ 
ceries?  A  truck  driver  brought  them. 
But  he  got  them  from  a  big  building, 
just  as  do  many  other  truck  drivers.  The 
groceries  got  to  the  big  building  from 
a  railroad  freight  car,  which  was  loaded 
at  a  factory  where  the  groceries  were 
made  or  “processed.”  But  the  materials 
came  from  farms.  How  many  persons 
help  you  every  day?  A  policeman 
protects  you,  a  fireman  puts  out  fires, 
a  postman  brings  you  mail,  a  paper 
boy  brings  you  a  paper,  a  milkman,  a 
grocer,  a  baker — oh,  the  list  becomes 
long!  Geography  shows  you  many  ways 
in  which  we  all  are  neighbors. 

To  help  you  in  your  journeys  in  this 
book  we  have  included  pictures  for 
you  to  “see”  each  community  just  as 
though  you  were  there.  Look  at  each 
picture,  read  about  it  in  the  legend  with 
the  picture  or  in  the  text.  Sometimes 
the  legend  will  ask  you  to  do  something. 


In  that  way,  you  will  remember  the 
picture  and  the  idea  you  are  to  learn. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  you  will 
find  questions.  You  also  will  find  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  reading  sections. 
These  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  you 
really  understand  the  chapter  or  section. 
At  the  end  of  each  chapter  you  will  find 
words  which  you  should  know  how  to 
spell  and  use  correctly. 

Do  you  like  to  read  stories?  Stories 
You  Will  Enjoy  list  the  names  of  books 
that  tell  you  more  about  boys  and  girls 
in  villages,  in  farms,  and  in  cities.  You 
will  want  to  read  some  of  the  books  in 
the  list. 

Can  you  find  your  community  in  this 
book?  Can  you  find  your  home,  your 
neighbors,  your  school,  the  place  where 
your  father  works,  what  is  made  in  your 
town  or  city?  The  last  part  of  the  book 
has  a  group  of  pictures  for  you  to  study 
to  find  your  community  and  to  check  on 
how  much  you  have  learned  about  OUR 
NEIGHBORS  AT  HOME. 

In  the  back  of  the  book  you  will  find 
an  Index  and  Glossary.  Do  you  know 
what  that  is?  Your  teacher  will  tell  you 
and  also  help  you  to  use  it.  It  can  be  used 
to  find  the  pages  that  tell  about  apples 
or  cows  or  schools.  It  will  also  show  you 
how  to  say  a  word  correctly  and  tell  you 
what  a  new  word  means. 

Next  year  you  will  read  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  That 
book  is  another  journey  or  group  of 
journeys  in  OUR  NEIGHBORS  series 
of  geographies. 

The  Editors 
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Chapter  1 

Where  Do  You  Live? 


Farms  and  Villages 

Where  do  you  live?  Is  your  home  on  a 
farm?  Is  it  in  a  small  town?  Is  it  in  a 
small  city?  Or  is  your  home  in  a  very 
large  city?  And  who  are  your  neighbors? 
Everyone  has  neighbors.  Some  people 
have  neighbors  who  live  very  close  to 
them.  Some  have  neighbors  who  do  not 
live  close  to  them.  Some  have  many 
neighbors.  Some  have  few  neighbors. 

If  you  live  on  a  farm,  there  may  be 
fields  where  your  people  grow  wheat  or 
corn,  cotton  or  vegetables.  'There  may  be 
fields  where  cows  or  sheep  eat  grass. 


There  may  be  an  apple  orchard  on  the 
farm  where  you  live.  Perhaps  there  are 
many  trees  forming  a  woods  on  a  part  of 
your  farm. 

Much  land  is  needed  for  a  farm.  It 
may  take  you  ten  or  twenty  minutes  to 
walk  across  a  farm.  It  may  take  you  that 
long  to  walk  to  the  home  of  the  neighbor 
who  lives  in  the  next  farmhouse. 

The  person  who  lives  in  a  village  has 
more  neighbors  than  a  farmer  has.  There 
may  be  twenty  families,  or  even  more, 
living  in  a  village.  A  village  has  stores 
where  people  can  buy  t  hings. 
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Farm  boys  sometimes  like  to  cut  across  fields  on 
their  way  home  from  school. 


O.  V.  Gordon 


The  farmer  often  wants  to  buy  some 
nails  or  gasoline  or  something  else  that 
he  uses  on  the  farm.  His  wife  wants  to 
buy  soap  or  coffee  or  sugar,  or  other 
things  that  she  uses  in  the  house.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife  get  into  their  car, 
and  go  to  the  village.  It  is  not  far  away. 

Some  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
village  may  own  and  work  in  the  stores. 
Others  who  live  in  the  village  go  out  to 
help  the  farmers  with  their  work. 

Every  house  in  the  village  may  have  a 
yard  in  front  of  it,  with  grass  and  trees, 
and  perhaps  flowers.  Nearly  every  fam¬ 
ily  has  a  vegetable  garden.  The  village 
houses  are  much  closer  to  each  other 
than  the  farmhouses.  Village  neighbors 
are  closer  to  each  other  than  farm  neigh¬ 
bors.  Village  people  have  more  neighbors 
than  farm  people.  We  say  the  people 
who  live  in  a  village  and  the  people  who 
live  on  farms  near  the  village  are  a  com¬ 
munity.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  make  their  living  in  the  same 
way.  They  buy  at  the  same  stores.  They 
get  their  mail  from  the  same  post  offices. 
The  children  go  to  the  same  schools,  and 
to  the  same  Sunday  schools  and  churches. 

Every  person  in  the  community  knows 
nearly  all  of  the  other  people.  If  he  does 
not  know  them,  he  knows  who  they  are. 
We  say  that  the  people  on  the  farm  and 
the  people  in  the  village  are  a  farming 
community. 

A  Small  City 

Maybe  your  father  works  in  a  factory, 
and  you  live  in  a  small  city.  The  house 
you  live  in  may  be  in  a  row  of  houses. 
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Each  house  touches  the  house  on  each 
side  of  it.  There  is  no  yard  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  sidewalk  comes  right  up  to 
the  front  door.  There  may  be  a  very 
small  garden  back  of  the  house,  but  the 
garden  is  much  smaller  than  the  garden 
in  the  village. 

In  this  street  where  you  live,  your 
neighbors’  houses  are  as  close  to  yours  as 
they  can  be,  and  there  is  another  row  of 
houses  and  more  neighbors  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  If  you  should  step  out 
of  the  front  door  and  call,  many  neigh¬ 
bors  would  hear  your  voice.  You  might 
be  heard  by  more  neighbors  than  a  farm 
boy  could  see  if  he  set  out  from  home  in 
the  morning  and  walked  all  day. 

We  say  that  you  live  in  a  small  city 
community.  People  in  a  small  city  com¬ 
munity  have  many  more  neighbors  than 
do  the  people  in  a  farming  community 
or  in  a  village  community. 


Many,  Many  People 

Suppose  your  father  works  in  an  office 
or  in  a  factory  in  a  very  big  city.  The 
city  may  be  so  big  that  it  would  take 
you  half  a  day  to  walk  across  it  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  It  might  even 
take  you  all  day  to  walk  across  a  very 
big  city.  Your  father  probably  rides  in 
a  bus  when  he  goes  to  work. 

You  do  not  live  in  a  whole  house  as 
the  people  do  on  the  farm,  in  the  village, 
or  as  most  people  do  in  the  small  city. 
Your  family  lives  in  an  apartment.  Six¬ 
teen  families,  or  twenty  families  may 
live  in  one  big  house  under  one  roof. 
Each  family  has  its  own  part  or  apart¬ 
ment. 

It  is  like  this.  There  are  four  apart¬ 
ments  on  each  floor,  and  the  house  is 
four  or  five  stories  high. 

If  you  live  in  an  apartment  house,  you 
may  not  know  all  of  the  people  who  live 


in  that  house.  You  know  some  of  the 
people  who  live  in  your  apartment 
house,  and  some  who  live  on  your  street. 
You  know  some  of  the  children  who  go 
to  your  school,  but  you  do  not  know  all 
of  them.  There  are  too  many.  There  may 
be  ten  times  as  many  pupils  in  a  city 
school  as  there  are  in  a  village  school. 

The  big  city  may  be  made  of  many 
little  communities  all  crowded  close  to 


one  another.  Most  of  the  people  who  live 
in  one  part,  or  community,  in  the  big 
city  may  work  in  one  factory.  Those 
who  live  in  another  part  may  work  in 
another  factory  or  do  other  kinds  of 
work. 

Many  Kinds  of  Communities 

There  are  even  other  kinds  of  com¬ 
munities. 


Suppose  your  father  makes  his  living 
by  catching  fish.  You  live  in  a  town  be¬ 
side  the  water.  The  people  in  this  town 
own  many  boats.  Your  father  and  some 
other  men  get  into  a  boat,  and  go  out 
on  the  water.  They  catch  fish  and  bring 
the  fish  back  to  town.  They  sell  the  fish 
to  a  man  who  has  a  fish  factory. 

Nearly  every  person  in  this  town  has 
something  to  do  with  fish.  Some  work  in 


the  fish  factory  getting  fish  ready  to  be 
put  into  cans,  or  drying  fish  to  make 
cakes.  Some  build  boats  for  fishermen. 
Some  make  nets  for  catching  fish.  Some 
teach  school,  so  that  the  children  may 
learn. 

This  is  a  fishing  community.  You  can 
see  that  a  fishing  community  is  different 
from  a  farming  community,  or  from  a 
big  city  community. 
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Do  you  live  in  a  small  village  or  in  a  big  city?  If  you  live  on  a  farm  or  in  a  village,  you  and  your  friends 
play  games  in  yards  or  in  fields  near  your  home.  Where  do  city  children  play?  Name  five  ways  in  which  all 
communities  are  alike. 


How  do  your  people  make  a  living? 
That  has  much  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
community  in  which  you  live. 

Each  one  of  us  lives  in  some  kind  of 
community.  Your  community  may  be 
very  different  from  that  of  your  cousins 
who  live  in  another  place. 

All  communities  are  alike  in  some 
ways.  In  every  community  there  is  a 
way  to  get  food  and  clothes,  and  some 
way  of  making  a  fire.  In  every  commu¬ 
nity,  there  is  some  means  for  traveling 
from  place  to  place.  In  every  commu¬ 
nity,  children  go  to  school,  people  go  to 
church,  and  something  is  done  to  help 
people  to  be  healthy.  The  people  do 
something  for  fun  in  every  community. 
They  swim,  play  baseball,  sing,  go  to  a 
movie,  or  go  to  visit  friends. 

People  need  all  of  these  things.  In  dif¬ 
ferent  communities  the  people  get  the 
things  they  need  in  different  ways.  In 
this  book  you  will  read  about  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  communities. 


Things  to  Do 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  you 
live?  Is  it  a  farm  community,  a  small  city,  or 
a  large  city? 

2.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  your  grade? 
How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  whole  school? 
Do  you  call  your  school  a  large  school  or  a 
small  school? 

3.  Do  you  know  how  far  your  school  is  from 
your  home?  How  do  you  travel  to  school? 
How  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  to  school? 

4.  What  kind  of  work  does  your  father  do? 
How  does  he  travel  to  the  place  where  he 
works?  Ask  him  to  tell  you  how  long  it  takes 
him  to  get  to  work. 

5.  What  kinds  of  games  do  you  play  in 
school  and  at  home?  What  do  grown-ups  in 
your  neighborhood  do  for  fun? 

6.  Write  the  names  of  five  things  a  farmer 
and  his  wife  may  want  to  buy  at  the  village 
store. 

7.  Use  these  words  in  sentences  to  show  that 
you  understand  them. 

neighbors  far 

many  close 

few 
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Chapter  2 


The  General  Farm  Community 


Autumn  on  the  Farm 

One  Monday  morning  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  Sam  and  Sue  Bond  run  down 
the  path  that  leads  from  their  house  to 
the  road.  This  is  the  first  day  of  school, 
and  the  school  bus  is  coming  down  the 
road. 

,  The  bus  is  almost  filled  with  boys  and 

I  girls.  They  shout  a  welcome  to  Sue  and 

Sam,  and  make  room  for  them  to  sit 
down.  Every  morning,  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  the  bus  takes  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  neighborhood  to  high  school 
in  the  town  of  Centerville.  It  brings 
them  back  to  their  homes  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

The  Bond  farm  is  near  a  small  village 
named  Oakton.  Billy  and  Bess,  the 
younger  children,  go  to  school  in  Oak- 
ton.  It  is  only  a  mile  from  the  Bond 


farm  to  the  village,  so  Billy  and  Bess 
walk  to  school. 

A  lot  of  things  happen  on  the  Bond 
farm  every  morning  before  the  four 
children  start  to  school.  Sam  helps  his 
father  at  the  barn  before  breakfast. 
They  feed  the  animals  and  give  them 
water.  Sam  and  his  father  each  milk 
four  cows. 

After  breakfast  Sue  makes  the  beds. 
She  puts  the  chairs  in  their  right  places 
in  the  living  room.  Bess  feeds  the  chick¬ 
ens,  and  fills  their  drinking  pans  with 
fresh  water.  Billy  brings  wood  from  the 
woodshed  and  fills  the  box  behind  the 
kitchen  stove.  Then  they  all  hurry  to 
get  ready  for  school. 

Soon  after  the  school  bus  leaves  the 
Bond  farm,  an  automobile  stops  at  the 
gate.  The  driver  of  this  car  brings  mail 
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from  the  post  office  at  Centerville  to  the 
families  of  this  neighborhood.  The  driver, 
who  is  called  a  rural  mail  carrier,  puts  a 
few  letters,  a  daily  newspaper,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  a  magazine  into  the 
Bonds’  mail  box.  This  box  is  fastened  to 
a  post  that  stands  beside  the  road,  near 
their  gate. 

When  the  Bonds  want  to  send  mail  to 
the  post  office,  they  can  put  it  in  the  box 
beside  the  road.  The  mail  carrier  will 
take  it  to  the  post  office. 

The  rural  mail  carrier  does  not  leave 
mail  at  the  homes  of  people  who  live  in 
Centerville.  They  must  go  to  the  post 
office  to  get  their  mail. 

Billy  and  Bess  asked  some  of  their 
friends  from  the  Oakton  School  to  come 
to  the  farm  one  Saturday  afternoon  in 
October  for  a  nutting  party.  In  a  corner 
of  the  wood  lot  there  are  dozens  and  doz¬ 
ens  of  hazelnut  bushes  with  ripe  nuts 
hanging  on  their  branches. 

The  children  shout  as  they  run  about, 
shaking  the  bushes  and  picking  up  the 


brown  nuts  that  fall  to  the  ground. 
Nearly  everyone  likes  to  hunt  nuts  in 
the  woods  in  autumn. 

After  they  have  spent  almost  two 
hours  in  the  woods,  the  children  take 
their  baskets  to  the  Bond  home  and 
divide  the  nuts  so  that  each  person  has  a 
share. 

They  have  supper  with  the  Bond  fam¬ 
ily.  Afterwards  they  play  games  before 
they  thank  their  friends  for  a  good  time 
and  say  good-by. 

Mr.  Bond  says  he  wishes  that  school 
did  not  begin  until  late  in  October.  The 
hardest  work  of  the  year  on  the  Bond 
farm  comes  just  after  the  schools  open. 
The  corn  stands  tall  in  the  cornfield.  It 
must  be  cut  and  put  away  for  use  in 
winter.  The  corn  will  be  given  to  the 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens  for  food 
in  winter.  Mr.  Bond  and  his  neighbor, 
Mr.  Kirk,  work  together  at  cutting  their 
corn.  They  like  being  together  because 
they  are  friends.  One  day  the  two  men 
cut  corn  in  Mr.  Kirk’s  field,  the  next 
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Have  you  ever  made  jack-o'-lanterns  from  big, 
round  pumpkins?  Farm  boys  and  girls  have  fun 
also  with  different  kinds  of  pets,  such  as  lambs 
and  calves.  Which  season  of  the  year  does  each  of 
these  pictures  show? 
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day  they  cut  corn  in  Mr.  Bond’s  field. 
They  will  work  together  several  days 
until  all  of  their  corn  has  been  cut. 

“What  fine  pumpkins  you  have  in 
your  cornfield!”  says  Mr.  Kirk.  “The 
children  will  have  fun  with  these  at 
Halloween.” 

“And  won’t  I  have  fun,”  says  Mr. 
Bond,  “eating  the  pumpkin  pies  my 
wife  makes!” 

1.  Name  three  things  Sam  helps  his  father 
do  each  morning  before  the  school  bus  comes 
for  him.  What  do  the  other  children  do  before 
school  to  help  the  family?  Do  you  help  your 
family  before  school?  What  do  you  do? 

2.  Mr.  Bond  cuts  corn  in  the  autumn.  If  you 
live  on  a  farm,  what  kind  of  work  does  your 
father  do  in  the  fall? 

3.  In  what  ways  did  people  get  mail  in  this 
story?  Do  you  get  your  mail  in  a  different 
way? 

Winter  Is  Coming 

The  cook  stove  in  Mrs.  Bond’s  kit¬ 
chen  burns  wood.  Other  rooms  in  the 
house  are  kept  warm  in  winter  by  stoves 
that  burn  wood.  The  wood  for  these 
fires  grows  on  the  farm. 

A  part  of  the  farm  that  Mr.  Bond  calls 
his  wood  lot  is  covered  with  trees.  He 
cuts  some  of  the  trees  every  year.  Last 
winter  he  cut  down  some  old  trees  and 
piled  up  the  wood  to  dry.  Only  dry  wood 
will  burn  well. 

One  day  in  November  Mr.  Bond 
hitches  the  two  horses,  Dick  and  Toby, 
to  the  wagon,  and  begins  to  take  the  dry 
wood  to  the  house.  Then  he  cuts  down 
more  trees  for  next  year’s  wood.  He  does 
this  on  nice  days  during  the  winter  and 
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early  spring  when  there  is  no  work  to  be 
done  in  the  fields.  One  Saturday  last 
spring  when  Sam  and  his  father  were 
cutting  wood,  Billy  wanted  to  help.  So 
Billy  and  Sam  took  a  long  saw.  Sam 
showed  Billy  how  to  saw  logs  with  this 
long,  two-man  saw. 

“If  you  do  it  right,  the  saw  cuts  with¬ 
out  much  pulling,”  said  Sam.  “If  you 
don’t  pull  right,  it  is  hard  work.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  their  father.  “We  all 
find  that  there  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  of  doing  most  things.” 

While  the  boys  were  sawing  logs,  Mr. 
Bond  cut  down  another  tree.  The  tree 
was  old,  and  its  trunk  was  hollow.  When 


the  tree  fell,  two  squirrels  ran  out  of  a 
hole  in  the  part  of  the  tree  that  was  hol¬ 
low.  Each  squirrel  carried  a  young  squir¬ 
rel.  Mother  Squirrel  used  her  teeth  to 
carry  the  young  one  by  the  back  of  its 
neck.  Father  Squirrel  followed  her,  car¬ 
rying  the  other  baby  by  its  neck.  Both 
squirrels  ran  into  a  hole  in  another  tree. 

The  boys  split  the  hollow  log  open  and 
found  a  warm  nest.  The  squirrels  had 
made  their  warm,  little  home  of  soft,  dry 
grass.  The  squirrels  had  used  one  part  of 
the  hollow  log  as  a  pantry.  They  had 
stored  many  hickory  nuts  there.  The 
squirrels  had  bitten  holes  in  some  of  the 
shells  and  had  eaten  the  kernels. 
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Coasting  and  skating  are  two  kinds  of  winter 
fun.  Do  you  like  to  play  in  the  snow? 

Monkmeyer 
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The  boys  left  the  nuts  in  the  hollow 
log  where  the  squirrels  had  put  them. 
They  hoped  that  the  squirrels  would 
come  and  get  them. 

Then  the  woodcutters  went  home  to 
dinner.  When  they  came  back,  there 
were  the  two  squirrels  carrying  the  nuts 
to  the  hole  in  the  other  tree  where  they 
had  put  their  babies. 

1.  Mr.  Bond  cuts  trees  for  fuel.  What  kind 
of  fuel  is  used  to  heat  your  house? 

2.  In  your  community,  what  kind  of  fuel  is 
used  to  heat  your  school,  the  post  office,  the 
store  where  the  family  gets  groceries? 

The  Winter 

The  ground  is  frozen  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  There  is  ice  on  the  creek  or  stream 
of  water  that  runs  through  the  pasture. 
One  morning,  Billy  says,  “The  ice  is 
thick  enough  to  walk  on.  Time  to  go 
skating!” 

“Hurrah!”  says  Bess. 

That  afternoon  they  hurry  home  from 
school.  Other  children  come  with  them. 
They  all  wear  mittens,  warm  caps,  wool 
stockings,  and  other  warm  clothes.  Every¬ 
one  has  fun  skating  on  the  creek  for  sev¬ 
eral  afternoons.  Then  snow  comes  and 
covers  the  ice.  The  children  have  a  fine 
time  coasting  for  several  days. 

In  winter,  when  snow  covers  the 
ground,  there  is  not  much  work  that  the 
farmers  can  do  out-of-doors.  Mr.  Bond 
then  works  in  a  small  building  which  he 
calls  his  workshop.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  a  stove.  Mr.  Bond  mends  the 
harness  and  oils  it  to  keep  the  leather 
soft.  If  a  machine  is  broken,  he  mends  it. 


If  a  machine  needs  a  new  part,  he  puts 
in  the  new  part.  He  and  Sam  look  over 
the  automobile  very  carefully.  One  Sat¬ 
urday  they  put  in  some  new  parts  and 
tighten  everything.  Sam  likes  to  help 
with  this  kind  of  work.  In  this  way  he 
learns  a  great  deal  about  machinery. 


Vachon  from  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J.) 

“Now  the  old  car  will  run  for  another 
year,”  says  Mrs.  Bond,  as  she  sees  what 
Mr.  Bond  and  Sam  have  done. 

One  of  the  neighbors  asks  why  Mr. 
Bond  can  get  more  work  done  in  spring 
and  summer  than  others  can.  This 
man  does  not  use  the  cold  weather  for 
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It  is  necessary  to  keep  farm  machinery  in  good  working  order.  The  farmer  and  his  son  will  mend  any 
broken  parts  and  put  in  new  parts  if  the  machine  needs  them.  What  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  repair 
farm  machinery? 


making  his  machines  and  tools  ready  for 
spring  work.  Instead  of  putting  his  ma¬ 
chines  and  tools  in  order,  this  man  sits 
near  the  stove  in  the  Oakton  store,  and 
talks,  and  talks,  and  talks.  When  the 
spring  work  begins,  he  often  has  to  stop 
farm  work  to  mend  a  machine.  But  Mr. 
Bond  can  keep  on  with  farm  work.  His 
machinery  is  ready  to  be  used. 

The  man  who  does  not  mend  his  own 
machinery  says,  “Mr.  Bond  seems  to 
have  better  luck  than  I  have.  My  things 
are  always  breaking  down.” 


1.  What  do  the  Bond  children  and  their 
friends  do  in  very  cold  weather?  Do  they  do 
any  work  in  winter? 

2.  What  work  does  Mr.  Bond  do  in  winter 
that  will  help  him  with  his  summer  work? 

The  New  Hospital 

One  afternoon  in  winter  Sam  and  Sue 
bring  bad  news  when  they  come  from 
school.  Mr.  Grant,  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school,  is  very  badly  hurt.  His  auto¬ 
mobile  was  hit  by  another  car.  In  the 
evening,  the  family  heard  that  Mr.  Grant 
had  died  at  his  home. 
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“It  is  too  bad  we  do  not  have  a  hos¬ 
pital,”  said  a  doctor.  “In  a  hospital,  we 
have  things  that  are  needed  to  take  care 
of  people  when  they  are  sick  or  hurt.  We 
might  have  saved  Mr.  Grant’s  life  at  a 
hospital.” 

“Yes,”  said  others.  “We  need  a  hos¬ 
pital.  It  is  time  we  made  plans  for  one.” 

One  evening  some  men  and  women 
meet  at  one  of  the  farms.  They  talk  to¬ 
gether  about  the  need  for  a  hospital. 

“We  will  see  if  we  can  get  others  to 
help.  If  everyone  works,  we  can  have  a 
hospital.  Centerville  is  the  place  for  it.” 

One  of  the  men  sends  an  article  to  the 
Centerville  newspaper.  Nearly  everyone 
who  lives  near  Oakton  or  Centerville 
reads  this  newspaper.  The  article  tells 
about  a  meeting  that  is  to  be  held  in  the 
high  school  building  the  next  Friday  eve¬ 
ning.  At  this  meeting  the  people  are  to 
talk  about  ways  of  getting  a  hospital. 

A  great  many  people  come  to  the 
meeting.  Other  meetings  are  held.  At 
one  of  them,  the  people  name  a  Hospital 
Committee.  Committee  is  a  name  given 
to  a  group  of  people  who  work  together 
to  do  something  that  one  person  cannot 
do  alone.  Some  people  from  every  village 
for  miles  around  are  members  of  the 
Hospital  Committee. 

“The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  get 
people  to  give  money  for  the  hospital,” 
says  Mr.  Bond.  “I  am  sure  our  Grange 
will  help.”  The  Grange  is  a  farmers’ 
club.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  who  live 
near  Oakton  belong  to  the  Oakton 
Grange.  The  Grange  people  meet  once 
or  twice  a  week. 


At  some  of  the  Grange  meetings  the 
members  talk  about  how  to  grow  crops 
and  how  to  do  better  farming.  Some 
meetings  are  just  to  give  the  people  a 
pleasant  time.  First,  they  eat  supper  to¬ 
gether,  then  they  sing,  or  have  some 
kind  of  entertainment. 

One  evening  the  Grange  members 
give  a  play.  Another  evening,  one  of  the 
members  tells  about  his  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  There  are  other  talks  about 
birds,  about  gardens,  and  about  sports. 

In  late  December  the  Grange  has  a 
Christmas  tree.  After  supper,  everybody 
sings,  with  only  candles  for  light.  Then 
someone  tells  the  Christmas  story,  and 
even  the  little  children  try  to  keep 
awake  until  the  last  Christmas  carol  is 
sung. 

The  Oakton  Grange  has  a  meeting  to 
talk  about  the  hospital.  A  doctor  comes 
to  the  meeting  to  tell  what  he  thinks 
about  the  plan.  After  the  doctor’s 
speech,  the  members  of  the  Grange  ask 
him  questions. 

At  last  someone  says,  “All  those  who 
think  we  should  work  to  get  a  hospital 
at  Centerville  please  raise  a  hand!” 

Many  hands  go  up. 

“Those  who  think  we  should  not, 
raise  a  hand!” 

No  hands  go  up. 

Before  they  go  home  that  night,  the 
members  of  the  Oakton  Grange  plan  to 
have  a  supper  and  a  cake  and  candy  sale 
to  hell)  get.  money  for  the  hospital.  The 
people  will  give  the  food  for  the  supper. 
Then  they  will  pay  for  their  own  sup- 
Everyone  will  have  a  pleasant 
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time.  Some  members  of  the  Oakton 
Grange  also  will  bring  things  to  sell. 

There  is  much  talk  among  the  people 
about  plans  for  the  hospital  supper  and 
cake  and  candy  sale.  The  children  want 
to  help,  too. 

One  Friday  afternoon,  Sam  and  Billy 
take  hammers  and  crack  a  lot  of  wal¬ 
nuts.  In  the  evening,  Jim  Kirk  and  his 
sister,  Sally,  walk  over  from  the  Kirk 
farm.  They  bring  a  basket  full  of  cracked 
walnuts  with  them.  The  girls  and  boys 
sit  around  the  table  in  the  kitchen  and 
pick  the  walnut  kernels  from  the  cracked 
shells. 

It  is  an  evening  with  much  fun  and 
talk.  The  children  eat  apples  as  they 
work. 

“I  am  going  to  make  nut  bread  for  the 
Grange  supper,”  says  Sue. 


“That  is  a  good  idea,”  says  Sally  Kirk. 
“Your  nut  bread  is  so  good.  I  wish  I  had 
some  now!” 

They  talk  about  school  and  games  and 
plans  for  the  winter.  They  listen  to  the 
radio.  The  evening  ends  with  much 
laughing  and  fun.  Calling  cheery  “good 
nights,”  Jim  and  Sally  start  home,  tak¬ 
ing  their  walnut  meats  with  them. 

“I  shall  make  walnut  candy  to  help 
raise  money  for  the  hospital,”  says 
Sally. 

“Almost  every  family  near  Oakton  is 
doing  something  to  help  the  hospital,” 
says  Jim. 

At  last  the  day  for  the  Grange  supper 
comes.  Everybody  has  a  good  time. 
After  supper,  Mr.  Kirk  holds  up  a  big 
chocolate  cake  so  that  everyone  in  the 
room  can  see  it. 


“How  much  for  this  cake?”  he  cries. 
“What  will  you  give  for  this  nice  choco¬ 
late  cake?” 

Everyone  listens. 

“Fifty  cents,”  says  one  man. 

“Seventy-five  cents,”  says  a  second 
man. 

“Ninety  cents,”  says  the  first  man. 

“Only  ninety  cents?”  cries  Mr.  Kirk. 
“What  is  the  matter  with  you  men?  Just 
look  at  this  cake! — a  nice  big  chocolate 
cake!” 

“A  dollar!” 

“Dollar  ten!” 

•  “Dollar  twenty!” 

“Dollar  twenty!  Dollar  twenty!”  cries 
Mr.  Kirk.  “Going!  Going  at  dollar 
twenty!” 

“Dollar  thirty!”  says  the  first  man. 

“Going,”  says  Mr.  Kirk.  “Going,  and 
sold  to  Sam  Simpson  at  one  dollar  and 
thirty  cents!  Now  here’s  a  plate  of  good 
walnut  candy.  How  much  will  somebody 
give?” 

The  next  day,  the  Oakton  Grange 
turns  over  $210  to  the  Hospital  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Later,  the  members  of  the  Hospital 
Committee  go  from  house  to  house  to 
ask  people  to  sign  a  paper,  telling  how 
much  money  they  will  give  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  fund. 

“Well,”  says  Mrs.  Bond,  “ever  since 
we  got  electricity  in  the  house  last  year, 
I  have  been  saving  a  part  of  the  egg  and 
chicken  money  to  buy  an  electric  refrig¬ 
erator.  I  will  give  half  of  what  I  have 
saved  as  my  share  to  the  hospital.  I  will 
wait  for  a  new  refrigerator.” 


“I  will  give  the  money  I  get  for  a  year 
from  selling  calves,”  says  Mr.  Bond.  “I 
think  I  can  get  along  with  that  old  mow¬ 
ing  machine  for  another  year.” 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  farmers’  club  in 
Oakton?  What  do  they  do  at  their  meetings? 

2.  Do  you  have  a  farmers’  club  in  your 
community?  What  is  it  called? 

3.  Do  you  have  a  hospital  in  your  commu¬ 
nity?  Who  helped  to  pay  for  it? 

Planting  the  Garden 

Early  in  spring,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond 
begin  to  make  plans  about  planting 
their  garden  for  the  next  summer.  The 
mail  has  brought  books  that  tell  about 
garden  seeds  that  they  can  buy. 

Sue  and  Sam  look  at  the  pictures  in 
the  books  and  help  in  making  the  list  of 
the  seeds  that  will  be  needed.  Mr.  Bond 
sends  the  list  and  a  letter  to  a  store  that 
sells  seed.  Soon  the  mail  carrier  will 
leave  a  package  of  garden  seeds  in  their 
mail  box. 

The  days  are  longer  now.  The  snow 
goes  away.  Spring  has  come. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough, 
Mr.  Bond  puts  one  of  the  horses  to  the 
plow  and  plows  the  garden. 

The  next  Saturday  morning  the  sun 
shines  brightly  and  the  ah  is  warm.  The 
grass  in  the  yard  is  getting  green. 

“What  a  fine  day  for  planting  a  gar¬ 
den!”  says  Mr.  Bond.  “Here  are  the 
seeds,  just  waiting  to  be  put  into  the 
ground.”  And  he  takes  the  packages  of 
seeds  from  his  desk. 

“Let  us  plant  the  garden  today!” 
cries  Sue.  “1  want  to  plant  my  flower 
seeds,  too.” 
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Sue  makes  the  beds  and  Bess  sweeps 
the  floors.  Billy  carries  firewood  from 
the  woodshed  to  the  wood  box  in  the 
kitchen.  “Billy,  be  sure  to  fill  the  box 
full,”  says  Sue  as  she  puts  some  sticks 
of  wood  into  the  stove. 

Soon  the  family  is  in  the  garden.  Mr. 
Bond  makes  long,  straight,  little  trenches. 
This  he  does  with  a  plow.  The  seeds  will 
be  planted  there. 

“We  will  plant  peas  in  this  trench,” 
says  Mr.  Bond.  “We  will  plant  beans 
here  and  carrots  in  the  next  one.” 

Mrs.  Bond  walks  beside  a  trench,  and 
drops  seeds  into  it.  Sam  follows  his 
mother  and  with  a  hoe  he  covers  the 
seeds  with  earth. 


“All  right,”  says  her  father.  “Who 
will  help  plant  vegetable  seeds  today?” 

“I  will!  I  will!”  shout  Sam  and  Sue. 
Even  Billy  and  Bess  are  big  enough  to 
help. 

“I  will  help  for  a  little  while,”  says 
their  mother.  “I  cannot  stay  all  morn¬ 
ing.  I  must  start  to  get  dinner.” 
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“I  want  a  little  garden,”  says  Bess. 
“Sue  has  her  own  beans  and  tomatoes. 
May  I  plant  something,  too?” 

“You  may  have  your  very  own  garden 
over  there  in  that  corner,”  says  her 
father.  “Perhaps  Sam  will  help  you  plant 
it.  What  would  you  like  to  have  in  your 
garden?” 

“She  had  better  plant  radishes  and 
lettuce,”  says  Sam.  “They  will  grow 
quickly.” 

“Yes,”  says  Mr.  Bond,  “soon  we  shall 
be  eating  fresh  vegetables  from  Bess’ 
garden.  It  is  nice  to  have  your  help  in 
feeding  the  family.” 

1.  In  this  part  of  the  story  it  is  spring. 
What  are  some  of  the  signs  of  spring  you 
notice  around  your  school  and  your  home? 

2.  Do  you  grow  any  plants?  What  kind 
would  you  like  to  grow  if  you  could  have  a 
garden? 

Bess  and  Billy  Gather  Eggs 

As  you  know,  Bess  gives  the  chickens 
their  breakfast  every  morning.  She  does 
other  things  for  them,  too.  The  chickens 
like  to  follow  Bess  as  she  goes  about  the 
yard,  and  sometimes  they  make  friendly 
little  calls  when  she  comes  near. 

Every  morning  Bess  takes  some  chick 
feed  to  the  back  yard  where  the  chickens 
stay.  Four  hens  are  waiting  for  her.  Each 
has  a  family  of  little  chicks. 

The  chickens  are  much  excited  to  see 
Bess  bringing  their  breakfast.  Bess  puts 
a  handful  of  feed  before  each  hen.  The 
hens  gobble  the  food,  and  talk  to  their 
babies  all  the  time. 

“Cluck,  cluck,”  say  the  mother  hens. 
“Cluck,  cluck.”  That  is  their  way  of 


Baby  chicks  need  a  clean,  dry  house,  good  food, 
and  plenty  of  fresh  drinking  water  to  help  them 
grow  into  strong,  healthy  chickens.  This  baby  chick 
is  taking  a  big  drink  of  cool  water. 


saying,  “Hurry  up!  Hurry  up!  This  is 
our  breakfast.” 

As  soon  as  the  hens  have  eaten,  they 
walk  off  across  the  grass,  each  clucking 
to  her  children  as  she  goes.  The  chicks 
run  along  close  to  their  mothers,  saying, 
“Peep,  peep,  peep.” 

Bess  goes  to  the  hen  house  and  opens 
the  door.  Out  come  many  hens  and 
many  half-grown  chickens. 

These  half-grown  chickens  do  not  fol¬ 
low  their  mothers  any  more.  They  are 
big  enough  now  to  hunt  food  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  Bess  puts  their  food  in  a 
feeding  coop  where  the  big  chickens  can¬ 
not  get  it  away  from  them.  The  minute 
Bess  puts  the  food  into  the  feeding  coop, 
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the  young  chickens  go  in  as  fast  as  they 
can  and  begin  to  eat  it.  Then  they  start 
off  to  hunt  more  food  for  themselves. 
Some  lazy  ones  stay  near  the  kitchen 
door.  They  hope  Mrs.  Bond  will  throw 
out  some  food.  Some  eat  grass  in  the 
yard.  Some  go  to  the  pasture  field  to 
hunt  for  bugs.  Chickens  like  to  eat  bugs. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  Billy  and  Bess 
come  home  they  often  have  something 
interesting  to  tell  their  mother  about 
what  happened  at  school.  They  drink 
some  milk  and  eat  some  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  Then  the  children  change  their 
clothes  and  go  to  hunt  eggs.  Billy  and 
Bess  get  two  cents  for  every  dozen  eggs 
they  find.  This  time  they  find  some  eggs 
in  the  nests  in  the  hen  house.  They  also 
find  some  in  the  shed  where  the  wood  is 
kept,  and  some  in  nests  in  the  barn. 
Billy  sees  a  hen  behind  some  boards  in 
the  barn.  This  hen  does  not  run  away 
when  the  children  come  near.  Bess  puts 
her  hand  under  the  hen  to  see  if  there 
are  any  eggs.  The  hen  pecks  at  Bess’ 
hand  with  her  beak.  The  hen  does  not 
want  to  be  bothered.  She  has  laid  some 
eggs  and  wants  to  sit  on  them  to  keep 
them  warm  until  little  chickens  hatch. 
That  is  the  way  chickens  and  other 
birds  do. 

Bess  and  Billy  carry  the  hen  to  the 
hen  house.  They  put  her  down  on  an 
empty  nest. 

“Bess,”  says  Billy,  “let’s  give  her  the 
duck  eggs  Uncle  Dan  gave  you.  Little 
ducks  are  so  cute.” 

“What  fun!”  shouts  Bess.  “I  will  run 
and  get  them.” 


The  children  put  the  duck  eggs  in  the 
nest.  The  hen  is  delighted.  She  sits  down 
on  the  eggs  quickly.  With  her  beak  she 
pushes  the  eggs  under  her  body.  Then 
she  settles  herself  close  to  the  eggs. 
“Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,”  says  the  hen, 
talking  to  herself. 

Bess  and  Billy  take  the  basket  of  fresh 
eggs  to  the  house. 

While  they  are  counting  them,  a  small 
truck  comes  into  the  yard.  The  man  who 
buys  chickens  and  eggs  is  driving  the 
truck.  This  man  goes  about  the  country¬ 
side,  buying  chickens  and  eggs  from  the 
farmers.  He  sells  them  to  people  in  the 
city  who  cannot  keep  chickens. 

“Yes,  I  will  sell  a  dozen  fat  hens,”  says 
Mrs.  Bond.  “I  have  plenty  of  young  ones 
growing  up  to  take  their  places.” 

The  man  pays  Mrs.  Bond  for  the  hens. 
Then  he  goes  to  the  next  farm  to  buy 
more.  This  man  sends  two  truckloads  of 
eggs  and  chickens  to  the  city  each  week. 
City  people  like  to  get  fresh  eggs  and 
chickens  from  the  country. 

1.  Have  you  ever  watched  baby  chicks  with 
their  mother?  What  were  they  doing? 

2.  Find  out  how -long  it  takes  for  baby 
chicks  to  hatch.  What  special  care  is  needed 
for  baby  chicks? 

3.  How  do  Billy  and  Bess  get  some  money 
helping  with  the  chickens? 

Mother  Hen  and  Baby  Ducks 

“Oh  Mother,”  cries  Bess  one  Friday. 
“Little  ducks  are  coming  out  of  the  eggs! 
I  saw  two  little  heads  peeping  out  from 
under  Brownie.  Won’t  she  be  surprised 
when  she  finds  that  her  family  is  ducks, 
not  chickens?” 
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stream  one  little  duck  sees  the  water.  He 
goes  into  it  as  fast  as  he  can  run  and  be¬ 
gins  to  swim.  He  does  not  have  to  learn 
to  swim.  As  soon  as  he  sees  water,  even 
the  tiniest  duck  knows  he  can  swim.  In 
he  goes!  What  fun  ducks  have  swimming 
around! 

Chickens  are  afraid  of  the  water  all 
their  lives.  Chickens  never  learn  to  swim. 
Brownie  has  never  been  in  water — not 
once.  When  she  sees  her  child  run 
straight  into  the  water,  she  is  very  much 
frightened. 

She  runs  down  to  the  stream.  “Cluck, 
cluck,  cluck!”  she  calls  loudly.  “Come 
away  from  the  water!”  All  the  little 
ducks  follow  after  their  mother,  but  as 
soon  as  they  find  the  stream,  they,  too, 
jump  into  the  water  and  begin  to  swim. 


The  next  morning  Brownie  walks 
around  the  yard  clucking  loudly.  The 
little  ducks  follow  her  just  as  little  chick¬ 
ens  follow  when  their  mother  calls. 
Brownie  has  no  idea  that  her  babies  are 
not  chickens.  She  is  very  happy  and  very 
proud  to  have  such  beautiful  children 
follow  her  and  need  her  care. 

The  next  day  Brownie  goes  down  to 
the  pasture.  She  goes  to  the  stream  to 
get  a  drink.  Before  Brownie  gets  to  the 
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Brownie  runs  up  and  down  the  bank. 
She  flaps  her  wings.  She  calls  and  calls. 
But  the  little  ducks  keep  right  on  swim¬ 
ming.  They  do  not  know  that  Brownie 
is  afraid  of  water. 

Bess  and  Billy  have  great  fun  watch¬ 
ing  Brownie  and  the  ducks. 

“I  do  wish  we  could  tell  her,”  says 
Bess,  “that  water  is  safe  for  ducks.” 

1.  Find  pictures  of  a  duck  and  of  a  chicken. 
Look  closely  at  their  feet.  Can  you  tell  one 
reason  why  ducks  can  swim  and  chickens  can¬ 
not? 

2.  Tell  about  the  joke  that  Bess  and  Billy 
played  on  the  hen  that  wanted  to  hatch  some 
eggs. 

Money  from  Lambs  and  Woo! 

Mr.  Bond  has  about  twenty  sheep.  We 
call  them  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  sheep  eat 
grass  in  the  field.  They  eat  the  leaves  of 
blackberry  bushes.  They  eat  weeds  and 


many  other  plants  that  the  horses  and 
the  cows  will  not  eat. 

“A  farm  looks  neat  if  there  are  sheep 
to  eat  some  of  the  weeds,”  says  Mr. 
Bond.  “And  they  make  a  little  money 
for  the  farm  when  I  sell  their  wool  and 
some  of  the  fat  lambs.” 

Sheep  have  warm  coats  of  wool.  By 
the  time  winter  comes,  the  wool  on  the 
sheep  has  grown  long  and  thick.  Wool 
makes  such  a  thick,  warm  coat  that 
snow  can  lie  on  a  sheep’s  back,  and  the 
sheep  does  not  know  that  it  is  there. 

As  spring  comes  and  the  weather  be¬ 
gins  to  get  warm,  their  thick  coats  of 
wool  make  the  sheep  too  hot.  On  hot 
afternoons  they  stand  about  with  then- 
mouths  open.  They  pant  and  are  very 
unhappy. 

“We  must  cut  the  wool  off  those  poor 
sheep!”  says  Mr.  Bond  one  hot  day  in 
early  summer.  The  next  morning  he 


The  main  street  of  the  town  in  a  farming  area  is  a  busy  place  on  a  Saturday.  Why  is  the  town  important 
to  the  farm  people?  In  what  ways  do  the  farm  people  help  the  town  people? 


keeps  the  sheep  in  the  barn  instead  of 
letting  them  go  out  to  the  field.  One  by 
one,  Sam  catches  the  sheep  for  his 
father.  Mr.  Bond  cuts  off  the  coat  of 
wool  with  shears.  We  say  he  is  shearing 
the  sheep.  They  are  so  much  cooler  now. 

Sam  ties  the  wool  from  each  sheep 
into  a  bundle.  The  wool  of  one  sheep  is 
called  a  fleece.  Mr.  Bond  sells  the 
twenty  fleeces.  He  also  sells  some  lambs. 
Some  of  the  mother  sheep  had  twin 
lambs. 

One  Saturday,  soon  after  Mr.  Bond 
gets  the  wool  money  and  the  lamb 
money,  the  family  has  an  early  supper. 
After  supper  everyone  gets  into  the 
automobile.  They  drive  to  Centerville. 
They  get  to  town  about  six  o’clock. 


Many  cars  are  there  when  the  Bonds 
come  to  town.  Saturday  evening  is  a  big 
time  in  Centerville. 

Mrs.  Bond  takes  a  basket  of  eggs  to  a 
store  and  sells  the  eggs  to  the  store¬ 
keeper.  Half  of  what  she  gets  for  her 
eggs,  she  takes  in  money.  The  other  half 
she  takes  in  coffee,  sugar,  and  oatmeal. 
Mrs.  Bond  buys  some  new  dishes  at  an¬ 
other  store.  At  a  third  store,  she  buys 
cotton  cloth  for  work  dresses  for  herself 
and  the  girls.  They  use  some  of  the 
money  that  Mr.  Bond  got  from  selling 
wool  to  buy  this  cloth.  Sue  will  help 
make  the  dresses.  She  has  learned  how 
to  use  her  mother’s  sewing  machine. 

Mr.  Bond  takes  a  ham  to  town.  A  man 
in  Centerville  always  buys  one  ham  each 
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A  boy  has  found  a  pheasant's  nest.  But  he  will 
not  touch  the  eggs — the  mother  hen  will  come 
back.  Perhaps  she  is  looking  for  food  or  maybe 
someone  scared  her  away  and  she  is  nearby  watch¬ 
ing  her  nest. 


year  from  Mr.  Bond.  He  would  like  to 
buy  all  of  the  Bond  hams.  He  says  they 
are  better  than  the  hams  he  can  buy  in 
the  stores. 

Mr.  Bond  buys  some  nails  and  some 
wire  to  make  a  fence. 

Sam  and  Sue  have  a  good  time  with 
some  of  their  high  school  friends.  Billy 
and  Bess  are  having  a  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  with  some  children  in  the  Court¬ 
house  Square. 

Then  all  the  children  get  ice  cream 
cones  and  go  to  a  movie.  A  friend  of 
Mrs.  Bond’s  comes  to  the  car,  and  the 
two  women  have  a  chat.  Mr.  Bond  gets 
into  a  friend’s  car  with  three  other  men. 
They  talk  until  the  children  come  from 
the  movie.  The  Bonds  say  good-by  to 
all  their  friends  and  plan  to  meet  them 
again  in  two  weeks. 

1.  How  do  Mr.  Bond’s  sheep  make  the  farm 
look  better?  What  do  they  eat? 

2.  In  what  season  is  the  sheep’s  wool  thick 
and  long? 

3.  At  what  time  of  the  year  does  Mr.  Bond 
cut  the  wool  from  his  sheep? 

4.  What  is  the  wool  from  one  sheep  called? 

5.  What  is  the  name  given  to  a  group  of 
sheep? 


In  what  way  is  a  flock  of  sheep  useful  to  a  general  farmer? 
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6.  What  are  some  of  the  things  which  Mr. 
Bond  and  Mrs.  Bond  sell  in  Centerville? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  things  which  Mr. 
Bond  buys  in  Centerville?  What  are  some  of 
the  things  Mrs.  Bond  buys  in  Centerville? 

Summer  on  the  Farm 

The  horses  and  cows  and  sheep  on  the 
Bond  farm  get  their  food  in  summer  by 
eating  grass  in  the  pasture  fields.  In  win¬ 
ter  there  is  no  green  grass  in  the  fields, 
but  there  is  hay  in  the  barn.  Hay  is  grass 
that  has  been  cut  and  dried.  Most  of  the 
animals  eat  a  lot  of  hay  in  winter,  so 
every  summer  Mr.  Bond  makes  some 
grass  into  hay. 

To  make  hay,  he  keeps  the  animals 
out  of  one  field  until  the  grass  has  grown 
tall.  Then,  on  a  bright  summer  day,  he 
cuts  the  tall  grass  with  a  machine  called 
a  mowing  machine.  The  cut  grass  lies  on 
the  ground  for  a  day  or  two.  The  warm 
sun  dries  it.  Dried  grass  is  called  hay. 

When  the  hay  is  well  dried  it  is  ready 
to  be  stored  in  the  barn.  Mr.  Kirk  who 
lives  on  the  farm  across  the  road  comes 
to  help.  He  and  his  son,  Jim,  bring  their 
wagon  and  two  horses.  Jim  is  in  Sam’s 
class  at  high  school. 


Mr.  Kirk  pitches  the  hay  up  on  the 
wagon  to  Jim.  Jim  places  the  hay  on  the 
wagon  and  tramps  it  down  with  his  feet. 

Soon  Jim,  sitting  high  up  on  the  hay, 
drives  to  the  barn.  Two  wagons  are 
used.  One  is  at  the  barn  being  unloaded, 
while  the  other  wagon  is  in  the  field  get¬ 
ting  another  load  of  hay.  Thus  there  is 
no  time  lost. 

At  the  barn,  Sam  uses  a  hay  fork  to 
move  the  hay  from  the  wagon  to  the 
haymow.  The  hay  fork  lifts  the  hay 
from  the  wagon  to  the  barn.  The  part  of 
the  barn  where  the  hay  is.  kept  is  called 
a  mow.  The  hay  fork  drops  the  hay  in 
the  center  of  the  mow.  With  a  pitchfork, 
Mr.  Bond  spreads  the  hay  evenly.  Then 
he  tramps  it  down  with  his  feet  to  make 
the  mow  hold  a  lot  of  hay.  The  hay  will 
stay  in  the  mow  until  it  is  fed  to  the 
horses  and  cows  and  sheep  next  winter. 

Billy  drives  the  horse  that  pulls  a  rope 
to  lift  the  hay  from  the  wagon  to  the 
haymow. 

When  they  have  moved  all  the  hay 
from  the  field  to  t  he  barn,  Mr.  Bond  and 
Sam  and  Billy  help  t  he  Kirks  make  their 
hay.  These  two  families  often  help  each 
other  wit  h  their  work. 
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This  girl  might  be  Sue  Bond,  milking  one  of  the 
cows  on  the  Bond  farm. 

Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Simpson,  another 
neighbor,  own  a  reaper  together.  A 
reaper  is  a  machine  that  cuts  wheat. 
Each  of  these  men  cuts  wheat  only  about 
two  or  three  days  each  year,  so  the  two 
families  own  the  reaper  together.  Both 
use  it,  and  sometimes  they  get  paid  for 
cutting  a  neighbor’s  wheat. 

Three  horses  are  needed  to  pull  the 
reaper.  Mr.  Bond  has  only  two  horses, 
and  Mr.  Simpson  has  only  two  horses. 
One  evening  Mr.  Bond  calls  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  by  telephone.  “I  want  to  cut  wheat 
tomorrow,”  he  says.  “May  I  use  one  of 
your  horses?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  says  Mr.  Simpson. 
“You  may  have  one.  My  wheat  will  be 
ready  to  cut  when  yours  is  done.” 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bond  drives 
the  three  horses  that  pull  the  reaper. 
This  machine  cuts  the  wheat  and  ties  it 


in  bundles,  called  sheaves.  Then  the 
reaper  drops  the  sheaves  on  the  ground. 

Sam  and  Billy  come  along  and  set  the 
sheaves  of  wheat  up  in  piles  called 
shocks.  The  wheat  is  left  to  dry  in  the 
shocks. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Bond  finishes  cut¬ 
ting  his  wheat,  Mr.  Simpson  takes  the 
reaper  to  his  farm  to  cut  wheat.  Toby, 
one  of  Mr.  Bond’s  horses,  goes,  too. 

A  few  days  later  a  tractor,  pulling  a 
threshing  machine,  comes  up  the  road. 
The  threshing  machine  is  going  to  the 
Bond  farm  to  thresh  wheat.  When  we 
thresh  wheat,  we  take  the  grains  of 
wheat  from  the  straw.  A  threshing  ma¬ 
chine  takes  the  sheaves  of  wheat  and 
tears  them  to  pieces.  It  beats  the  heads 
of  wheat  and  knocks  the  grains  out. 
Then  it  throws  the  straw  out  in  one 
place  and  the  grains  of  wheat  come  out 
at  another  place. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  at  the  Bond  farm  with 
his  wagon  and  horses  and  a  helper.  Mr. 
Kirk  is  there  also  with  his  son,  and  their 
wagon  and  horses.  Three  other  men  have 
come  to  help.  All  these  workers  are 
needed  to  bring  the  wheat  from  the 
field,  keep  the  threshing  machine  busy, 
and  pile  up  the  straw.  Billy  carries 
drinking  water  for  the  men. 

The  next  day  they  will  all  thresh 
wheat  at  Kirks’,  and  after  that  at  Simp¬ 
sons’.  The  three  families  always  work  to¬ 
gether  to  thresh  wheat.  All  the  workers 
eat  dinner  at  the  farm  where  the  work  is 
being  done.  Sue  and  Bess,  and  their 
mother  have  a  busy  morning  getting 
dinner  ready.  The  women  of  the  families 
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are  careful  to  see  that  all  of  the  men  have 
a  good  dinner  at  wheat-threshing  time. 

1.  What  animals  besides  cows  and  sheep 
eat  grass  in  summer  and  hay  in  winter? 

2.  Tell  the  story  about  wheat  on  the  Bond 
farm.  Be  sure  to  use  these  words  in  your  story — 

reaper  threshing  machine 

sheaves  grain 

shocks  straw 

tractor 

3.  How  do  Mrs.  Bond  and  Sue  and  Bess  help 
with  harvesting  wheat?  How  do  the  boys  help? 

4.  Tell  how  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Bond 
help  each  other. 

5.  How  does  grass  become  hay? 

6.  Why  does  the  farmer  want  a  bright 
sunny  day  to  cut  his  hay? 

Fun  at  the  Picnic 

On  Sunday  the  Bond  family  goes  to 
church  in  the  village  of  Oakton.  Mrs. 


Bond  teaches  a  class  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Once  each  year  they  have  a 
Sunday  school  picnic. 

When  August  comes,  these  farmers 
are  not  so  busy  as  they  have  been  since 
the  spring  work  began.  This  is  the  time 
for  a  picnic,  and  for  visiting  friends. 

Five  miles  from  the  Bond  farm,  a  man 
built  a  dam  across  the  stream.  He  made 
the  dam  of  a  bank  of  earth.  The  bank  of 
earth  holds  back  the  water  of  the  stream. 
This  makes  a  lake  and  a  fine  place  for 
swimming. 

Everybody  comes  to  the  picnic.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  come.  The  big  boys 
and  girls  come.  The  little  children  come. 
Each  family  brings  food  in  a  basket. 
When  the  food  is  spread  on  the  tables,  a 
bell  is  rung.  The  games  stop  and  dinner 
begins. 


After  dinner  everyone  has  a  good  time 
in  the  way  he  likes  best.  The  bigger  boys 
have  a  game  of  ball.  Some  swim  in  the 
lake.  Some  ride  in  a  boat  on  the  lake. 
The  younger  children  wade  in  the  stream 
below  the  dam. 

There  are  swings  for  smaller  children. 
The  youngest  children  of  all  are  having  a 
fine  time  in  the  sand  boxes. 

Most  of  the  grown-ups  talk  and  watch 
the  games.  When  it  is  time  to  go  home, 
all  feel  that  they  have  had  a  pleasant 


day.  They  say  that  they  surely  will  come 
to  the  Sunday  school  picnic  next  year. 

1.  How  did  the  dam  across  the  stream  help 
the  boys  and  girls  to  have  fun  at  the  picnic? 

2.  What  games  do  you  think  were  played? 

3.  Do  people  in  your  neighborhood  have 
picnics?  What  do  they  do? 

4.  What  kinds  of  fun  do  you  have  out-of- 
doors  in  summer? 

Bees  and  Honey 

In  August  Mr.  Bond  gets  some  honey. 
There  are  four  beehives  in  a  corner  of  the 


You  can  play  many  different  games  at  a  picnic.  These  boys  and  girls  are  enjoying  a  potato  race.  Each 
team  must  carry  a  potato  on  a  spoon  to  the  basket,  without  dropping  the  potato  on  the  way. 


Black  Star 
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garden.  Since  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring,  the  bees  have  been  flying  about 
his  farm  and  the  neighbors’  farms.  The 
bees  gather  honey  from  every  flower 
they  can  find.  Many  times  a  day  each 
bee  flies  back  to  the  hive  and  puts  a  lit¬ 
tle  honey  away  for  the  winter.  Now  the 
bees  have  enough  for  themselves  and 
some  for  the  Bonds. 

Mr.  Bond  puts  a  pair  of  thick  gloves 
on  his  hands.  He  puts  a  mosquito  net 
veil  around  his  head  and  neck.  All  the 


children  watch  from  a  place  that  is  far 
enough  away  to  be  safe.  They  know  that 
it  makes  bees  angry  to  have  their  honey 
taken  away.  Angry  bees  may  sting  any¬ 
one  who  is  near  their  hive.  The  gloves 
and  the  mosquito  netting  will  keep  Mr. 
Bond  safe  from  the  bees. 

While  Mr.  Bond  is  taking  the  honey, 
Sam  is  telling  himself  that  he  is  going  to 
study  about  bees  this  winter.  Then  next 
summer  he  will  take  care  of  the  bees.  He 
hopes  he  will  get  honey  to  sell. 


One  of  the  important  products  on  a  general  farm  is  corn.  During  which  season  does  Mr.  Bond  harvest 
corn?  What  does  he  do  with  the  corn  crop?  Name  as  many  uses  of  corn  as  you  can. 
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Mr.  Bond  gets  many  pounds  of  honey 
from  the  four  hives.  He  sells  half  of  it, 
and  the  other  half  is  used  by  the  family. 
Everyone  of  the  Bond  family  likes  hot 
cakes  and  honey. 

1.  Why  must  one  be  careful  when  working 
with  bees?  What  did  Mr.  Bond  do  when  he 
was  working  with  the  bees? 

Farm  Products 


U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


A  truck  comes  out  from  Centerville 
the  day  Mr.  Bond  threshes  wheat.  The 
truck  carries  wheat  to  town.  Selling 
wheat  is  one  of  the  ways  that  Mr.  Bond 
gets  money. 

Three  times  a  week  the  cream  truck 
comes.  It  takes  the  cream  from  the  Bond 
farm  and  many  other  farms  to  the 
creamery  in  Centerville.  A  creamery  is  a 
place  where  cream  is  made  into  butter. 

The  milk  that  is  left  after  the  cream  is 
separated  is  called  skim  milk.  Mr.  Bond 
gives  the  skim  milk  to  the  pigs. 

He  has  ten  pigs.  Besides  the  skim 
milk,  the  pigs  eat  some  of  the  corn  that 
grows  on  the  farm.  Corn  and  milk  make 
pigs  grow  big  and  fat.  Mr.  Bond  sells 
eight  of  the  fat  pigs. 

Mr.  Bond  grows  corn,  wheat,  and  hay. 
He  has  a  pasture,  a  wood  lot,  and  a  gar¬ 
den.  He  keeps  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs, 
chickens,  and  bees.  He  sells  cream, 
wheat,  fat  pigs,  chickens,  eggs,  honey, 
and  a  few  wagonloads  of  wood.  The  cows 
have  calves.  Mr.  Bond  sells  some  of  the 
calves,  but  he  keeps  the  best  ones.  These 
calves  grow  up  and  become  cows.  Every 
year  Mr.  Bond  sells  a  cow  or  two — 
sometimes  three. 
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Pigs  always  seem  to  be  hungry.  They  grow  big 
and  fat  on  skim  milk  and  corn. 


Jars  of  beans  are  being  lowered  into  a  pressure 
Conner.  Why  do  we  can  fruits  and  vegetables? 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


As  you  see,  the  Bond  family  sells  sev¬ 
eral  things.  Also  the  family  puts  away 
food  for  its  own  use.  Every  fall  two  pigs 
are  put  away  for  food.  The  family  has 
bacon,  lard,  ham,  and  sausage  from  its 
own  pigs. 

Every  week,  all  summer,  some  of  the 
children  help  their  mother  get  fruit  and 
vegetables  ready  for  canning  or  freezing. 
Many  foods  are  kept  for  a  long  time  by 
being  canned  or  frozen.  To  can  food,  it 
is  put  into  tin  cans  or  glass  jars.  The 
jars  and  cans  are  made  boiling  hot  and 
shut  up  tight.  Other  foods  are  fixed  and 
put  into  packages.  Then  they  are  frozen 
quickly.  The  Bonds  will  have  straw¬ 
berries,  peaches,  jelly,  and  applesauce; 


beans,  beets,  tomatoes,  and  corn.  The 
family  will  be  eating  some  of  this  good 
food  every  day  all  winter.  Some  of  the 
food  they  will  give  as  presents  to  friends 
who  have  no  garden. 

1.  Name  four  things  Mr.  Bond  sells  from 
his  farm. 

2.  Name  at  least  ten  things  the  Bonds  get 
and  use  from  their  farm. 

3.  How  do  the  Bond  children  help  to  keep 
food  for  winter? 

4.  Does  someone  in  your  home  put  food  into 
jars  or  cans  for  winter?  Are  they  the  same 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  the  Bonds 
can? 

5.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  food  besides  canning  or  freezing? 


Many  of  our  neighbors  live  in  communities  like  the  one  shown  below.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  what  we  call  "general  farm  communities"  in  our  country.  How  would  you  describe  a  general  farm? 

Libaohn  from  Standard  Oil  Co.  ( N.J .) 


The  Community 

We  may  say  that  the  Bond  farm  is  a 
general  farm.  We  call  it  a  general  farm 
because  Mr.  Bond  grows  many  different 
things. 

Most  of  the  farms  near  Oakton  are 
general  farms.  Some  of  the  children 
from  the  farms  go  to  the  two-room 
school  in  the  village  of  Oakton.  Many  of 
the  children  walk  to  school  because  they 
live  nearby.  We  say  that  the  people  of 
the  village  of  Oakton,  and  the  people 
who  live  near  it,  are  a  community — the 
Oakton  community.  Some  of  the  people 
of  this  community  live  in  the  village. 
However,  most  of  the  people  live  on 
general  farms,  so  we  say  that  the  Oakton 
community  is  a  general  farm  community. 

The  older  children  from  several  small 
communities  like  the  Oakton  commu¬ 
nity  go  to  the  high  school  at  Centerville. 
Nearly  all  of  them  go  in  school  busses 
because  they  live  so  far  from  the  school. 
There  are  not  enough  children  near  Oak¬ 
ton  to  have  a  high  school  there. 

Our  country  has  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  communities  like  the  one  in 
which  the  Bond  family  lives.  You  might 
get  into  a  car  and  drive  for  days  and 
days.  Every  day  you  would  be  passing 
through  communities  like  the  one  in  and 
around  Oakton. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Write  the  names  of  all  your  family. 
Tell  what  each  one  does  for  the  family. 

2.  Perhaps  you  have  a  seed  book  at  home 
or  in  school.  Find  out  if  you  may  cut  pictures 
from  the  seed  book.  If  you  may  cut  them,  then 


make  a  poster  with  the  pictures  to  show  what 
vegetables  you  would  like  to  grow. 

3.  If  you  have  a  garden,  tell  how  you  help 
to  take  care  of  it. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  five  different  foods  you 
like  that  come  from  plants. 

5.  Find  a  story  about  farm  animals.  Per¬ 
haps  you  want  to  read  it  to  someone. 

6.  Some  of  the  clothes  we  wear  are  made 
from  wool.  Can  you  name  any  of  them? 

7.  Below  are  sentences  in  which  the 
words — spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter — 
have  been  left  out.  Copy  the  sentences  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  write  in  each  one  the  name 
of  the  season  that  fits  the  meaning. 

a.  Mr.  Bond  cuts  corn  and  gathers  pump¬ 
kins  in _ 

b.  In _ the  children  skate  on  the  ice 

and  play  in  the  snow. 

c.  Baby  chicks  hatch  and  garden  seeds 

are  planted  in _ 

d.  Hay  is  made  and  the  wheat  is  cut  dur¬ 
ing  the  long,  warm  days  of _ 

e.  Mr.  Bond  repairs  his  farm  machinery 

in _ 

f.  The  Sunday  school  picnic  is  held  in 


8.  Make  a  list  of  things  the  Bond  family  and 
their  neighbors  do  by  working  together. 

9.  Tell  what  the  people  in  Oakton  did  to 
help  make  it  a  good  community. 

Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Jobie  by  Helen  Garrett — Messner 
Country-stop  by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey — 
Viking 

Very  First  Garden  by  Dorothea  Gould — Ox¬ 
ford 

Farm  Twins  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Perkins — Houghton 
Farm  Boy  by  Philip  D.  Strong — Dodd 
Baby  Animals  by  Margaret  Wise  Brown — 
Random  House 

Flip  and  the  Cows  by  Wesley  Dennis — Viking 
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Chapter  3 

The  Dairy  Farm  and  Its  Community 

Here  is  a  picture  of  another  farm. 
Perhaps  the  first  new  thing  you  see  is  the 
tall,  round  building.  It  is  called  a  silo. 
You  will  soon  read  about  the  silo  and 
the  way  it  is  used. 

The  barn  in  this  picture  is  the  home  of 
forty  cows.  This  farmer  sells  only  milk 
and  some  calves  and  some  cows.  We 
might  say  that  this  is  a  milk  farm.  If  a 
farm  is  a  milk  farm,  we  call  it  a  dairy 
farm.  This  dairy  farm  belongs  to  a  man 
whose  name  is  Marcus.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcus  have  two  children,  Ed  and  Elsie. 
In  this  chapter  you  will  read  about  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  in  a  dairy  farm  commu¬ 
nity. 


Ernest's  First  Night  at  the  Farm 

Ed  and  Elsie’s  cousin,  Ernest,  lives  in 
a  big  city.  It  is  a  long  way  from  Ernest’s 
home  to  the  Marcus  farm.  One  summer 
Ernest  comes  to  visit  his  cousins.  He 
comes  by  bus.  He  rides  on  the  bus  for 
five  hours,  and  it  is  late  in  the  evening 
when  he  gets  to  the  farm. 

Ed  and  Elsie  are  delighted  to  have 
this  visit  from  their  cousin. 

“We  hope  you  will  not  feel  lonely  here 
in  the  country,”  says  Elsie. 
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“I  will  show  you  the  farm  tomorrow,” 
says  Ed. 

“I  am  sorry,  children,”  says  Mrs. 
Marcus,  “but  it  is  after  nine  o’clock. 
Better  go  to  the  refrigerator  and  get 
your  glasses  of  milk.  Then  be  off  to  bed. 
Give  Ernest  an  extra  big  drink  of  milk 
and  some  cookies.” 

Ernest  has  a  bed  in  Ed’s  room.  Ed 
goes  to  sleep  quickly,  but  Ernest  lies 
awake  for  a  little  while.  It  seems  very 
strange  to  Ernest  not  to  hear  any 
trucks  driving  by.  He  does  not  hear  an 
automobile  horn.  He  hears  nothing  at 
all.  Ernest  thinks  the  country  is  a  very 
still  place. 

The  next  thing  Ernest  knows  it  is 
morning,  and  birds  are  singing  loudly  in 


a  tree  near  the  window.  He  never  heard 
that  before. 

Ed  is  still  asleep  when  his  father 
knocks  on  the  door.  “Time  to  get  up, 
Ed,”  says  Mr.  Marcus.  “It’s  five  o’clock. 
We  must  get  busy.  We  have  a  great  day 
for  making  hay.” 

“Well,  well,”  says  Ernest.  “Now  I 
know  why  this  family  goes  to  bed  at 
nine  o’clock.  I  would  still  be  asleep  if  I 
were  at  home.” 

Ed  pulls  himself  out  of  bed.  Ernest 
gets  up,  too.  He  wants  to  see  everything 
on  the  farm.  This  is  his  first  visit  to  the 
country. 

1 .  Ernest  thinks  it  is  so  quiet  in  the  country. 
If  you  live  in  a  city,  do  you  hear  trucks 
going  by  or  automobile  horns  at  night?  What 


other  sounds  can  you  hear  in  the  city?  What 
sounds  can  you  hear  at  night  in  the  country? 

2.  If  you  live  in  a  city  and  have  visited  a 
farm,  tell  how  you  traveled  to  the  farm.  What 
did  you  do  on  the  farm? 

Early  Morning  in  the  Barn 

Ed  hurries  to  the  barn  to  help  with 
the  milking.  Ernest  goes  with  him.  As 
soon  as  he  steps  into  the  bam,  Ernest 
sees  two  rows  of  cows.  Fred,  the  man 
who  works  for  Mr.  Marcus,  has  brought 
the  cows  from  the  pasture  field.  He  has 
put  them  in  the  barn  where  they  are 
eating  some  meal.  They  lick  up  the  meal 
with  their  long  tongues. 

“Did  you  ever  see  cows  milked  by 
electricity,  Ernest?”  asks  Ed. 

“Never,”  says  Ernest.  “I  only  know 
that  at  home  we  find  milk  in  bottles  on 
the  doorstep  every  morning.” 

“Well,  here  the  milk  is  in  the  cows,” 
says  Ed  with  a  laugh.  “You  had  better 
watch.” 

Mr.  Marcus  milks  the  cows  that  stand 
in  a  row  on  one  side  of  the  barn.  While 
he  does  that,  Fred  is  milking  the  cows 
in  the  other  row.  They  are  milked  with 
machines. 

After  the  milking  machine  is  taken  off 
a  cow,  Ed  milks  her  carefully  by  hand. 
He  gets  nothing  from  some  cows,  but 
from  others  he  gets  a  cupful  of  milk.  All 
together,  there  are  several  quarts  of  this 
milk. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Marcus,  or  Fred,  has  a 
bucketful  of  milk,  he  carries  it  to  a  small 
building  that  stands  near  the  barn.  This 
building  is  called  the  dairy  house.  Here 
the  milk  is  quickly  strained  and  cooled. 


Milk  stays  sweet  longer  if  it  is  kept 
cool  and  clean.  Mr.  Marcus  is  very  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  his  dairy  clean.  After  each 
milking,  he  or  Fred  wash  the  buckets 
and  cans  and  the  two  milking  machines 
with  boiling  water. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  a  group  of 
people  whose  job  it  is  to  see  that  the  city 
is  kept  clean,  and  that  only  clean  food  is 
sold  in  the  city.  The  Board  of  Health  has 
inspectors  who  test  the  milk  that  comes 
from  the  farms.  The  inspector  takes  a 
little  milk  out  of  a  can.  He  tests  it  very, 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  Marcus  and  the  other  people  who 
send  milk  to  the  city  get  letters  from  the 
Board  of  Health  every  month.  If  their 
milk  is  not  clean,  the  letter  tells  them 
about  it.  If  any  farmer  sends  unclean 
milk  to  the  city,  the  Board  of  Health 
makes  him  stop  sending  milk  until  he 
can  send  clean  milk  again.  In  this  way 
the  Board  of  Health  protects  people. 

“What  nice  kittens!”  says  Ernest,  as 
he  tries  to  catch  one  of  the  three  kittens 
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that  follow  the  milkers  from  cow  to  cow. 
“But  why  do  you  keep  pets  in  the  barn?” 

“They  work  here,”  says  Ed.  “They 
have  the  job  of  catching  mice  and  rats. 
Puss,  the  cat,  is  chief  mouse-  and  rat¬ 
catcher  on  this  farm.  Puss  soon  will  be 
teaching  her  kittens  to  catch  mice.  We 
are  glad  to  give  the  kittens  a  pan  of  milk 
each  morning  and  evening.  They  will 
earn  their  food  when  they  are  grown. 

“Father  spends  a  lot  of  money  buying 
meal  for  the  cows  to  eat,”  says  Ed. 
“When  rats  get  into  the  meal  they  eat  a 
lot  and  waste  a  lot.  If  we  have  two  rats 
this  year,  and  they  are  not  caught,  there 
may  be  a  hundred  rats  next  year.  The 

Cows  like  to  spend  warm  summer  afternoons  in 
a  shady  meadow.  Toward  evening  the  herd  wanders 
slowly  to  the  barn.  Notice  the  silos  beside  the  barn. 

O.  V.  Gordon  {left),  Lambert  (below) 
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rats  would  eat  dollars  and  dollars  worth 
of  meal.  That  is  where  Puss  does  her 
good  work.  She  hides  behind  something 
or  crouches  in  a  dark  corner.  She  keeps 
just  as  still  as  a  picture  of  a  cat.  Mr.  Rat 
comes  sneaking  around,  and  first  thing 
he  knows — zip!  Puss  has  made  a  quick 
jump  and  landed  on  his  back.  Her  sharp 
claws  hold  him.  One  bite  of  her  sharp 
teeth  kills  him.  Then  Puss  and  the  kittens 
have  fresh  meat  for  breakfast  and  there 
is  one  rat  that  can’t  eat  our  meal.” 

Elsie  feeds  the  chickens  and  then 
comes  to  the  barn  while  the  kittens  are 
drinking  milk.  Elsie  keeps  one  kitten  at 
the  house  as  her  own  pet.  She  carries  a 

Someday  this  calf  will  be  among  the  rows  of  cows 
in  the  dairy  barn.  Most  dairy  farmers  use  machines 
to  milk  the  cows. 

Lambert  ( right ) 
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people  in  the  city,  and  city  children  will 
be  having  it  for  breakfast. 

As  soon  as  the  truck  takes  the  milk 
away,  everyone  goes  to  breakfast.  Mrs. 
Marcus  gives  them  applesauce,  oatmeal 
and  cream,  ham  and  eggs,  hot  cakes,  and 
milk.  People  who  work  on  farms  need 
good  food. 

1.  Have  you  ever  seen  cows  being  milked? 
Why  do  you  think  Ed  milks  each  cow  by  hand 
after  the  machine  is  taken  off? 

2.  Why  is  the  milk  strained  and  cooled? 

3.  What  does  the  Board  of  Health  do  for  a 
town  or  city? 

4.  Did  you  ever  see  a  cat  that  had  a  job? 
Would  you  say  that  Puss  saved  money  for  Mr. 
Marcus? 

5.  What  would  you  eat  for  breakfast  if  you 
could  order  what  you  wished? 

6.  Why  should  you  eat  a  good  breakfast? 

The  Birds  Help  the  Farmer 

After  breakfast  Ernest  goes  into  the 
yard. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  this  bird?” 
he  asks.  “It  seems  to  be  scolding  me.  I 
am  sure  I  have  done  nothing  to  it.” 

“No,”  says  Ed.  “But  she  scolds  all  of 
us  because  she  thinks  we  are  too  near  her 
nest.” 

“Where  is  her  nest?”  asks  Ernest, 
looking  around. 

“Right  there,  above  your  head.  The 
nest  is  in  that  little  box  on  top  of  the 
clothesline  post.  I  made  the  box  at 
school.  See  the  hole  in  the  front?  It  is  a 
very  small  hole.  My  teacher  told  me  that 
wrens  are  so  small  that  they  can  get 
through  a  smaller  hole  than  the  English 
sparrows  can.” 
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cup  of  warm  milk  to  the  house  for  her 
kitten.  Elsie  does  this  every  morning 
and  every  evening. 

By  the  time  the  milking  is  done,  a 
truck  comes  up  to  the  dairy  house. 
Twelve  large  cans  of  ice-cold  milk  are 
put  in  the  truck.  Each  can  holds  forty 
quarts.  The  next  morning  that  milk 
will  be  in  bottles  on  the  doorsteps  of 


Have  you  ever  watched  a  mother  bird  feed  her 
nestful  of  babies?  What  did  she  feed  them?  What 
kind  of  birds  do  you  think  these  are? 

Lambert 
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“It  is  funny  to  see  the  English  spar¬ 
rows  poke  their  heads  in  the  hole  in  the 
wren  box.  They  try  to  get  in  but  they 
cannot  do  it.” 

Just  then  the  wren  flew  to  a  nearby 
branch. 

“Look,  Ed,”  says  Ernest,  “she  has  a 
bug  or  some  insect  in  her  beak.” 

“Yes,”  says  Ed.  “She  can  scold  even 
with  a  mouthful  of  bugs.  Watch!” 

The  wren  scolds  the  boys  a  little  more. 
She  flies  to  the  box,  and  goes  in  through 
the  little  hole.  The  baby  birds  make 
squealing  sounds  inside  the  box.  The 
mother  wren  gives  the  bug  to  a  baby  and 
flies  out  of  the  box.  She  flies  to  a  tree  and 
sings  a  little  song.  Then  she  flies  away  to 
find  more  bugs  and  insects.  Soon  the 
father  wren  comes  to  the  box  to  bring 
still  more  insects  to  the  baby  birds 
which  are  inside  the  box. 


“Busy,  aren’t  they?”  says  Ernest. 

“Yes,  from  daylight  to  dark  they 
work,”  replied  Ed. 

Ernest  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
wren  family.  He  talks  about  the  birds  at 
supper  that  evening. 

Ed  tells  about  a  class  he  has  with  Mr. 
Sharp,  who  teaches  agriculture  at  school. 
“Don’t  let  the  word  ‘agriculture’  bother 
you,”  laughs  Ed.  “It  is  just  a  big  word 
for  farming. 

“Mr.  Sharp  tells  us  that  birds  are  the 
best  friends  farmers  have.  They  catch 
bugs  and  insects  that  eat  the  crops.  One 
day  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  friend  took  turns 
counting  the  number  of  times  Father 
and  Mother  Wren  brought  food  to  the 
baby  birds. 

“Mr.  Sharp  began  to  count  at  day¬ 
light,  four  o’clock  one  summer  morning. 
Then  t  he  friend  took  Mr.  Sharp’s  place. 
One  of  them  kept  watch  every  minute 
until  half-past  eight  in  the  evening. 
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Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Haymaking  is  done  very  quickly  with  the  help  of  a  baler.  This  machine  can  turn  out  a  bale  of  hay  or 
straw  in  less  than  a  minute. 


Those  two  wrens  carried  bugs  or  insects 
into  that  box  417  times! 

“Father  says  he  thinks  Mr.  Sharp  is 
right  when  he  says  that  farmers  could 
not  live  without  birds,”  says  Ed. 

“We  all  know  that  bugs,  insects,  and 
worms  eat  the  plants  in  the  garden. 
They  eat  the  plants  in  the  field.  Some  of 
them  eat  the  grain  in  the  barn,”  says 
Mr.  Marcus.  “If  the  birds  did  not  help 
us  catch  them,  our  crops  would  be  spoiled 
and  we  could  not  live.” 

“Uncle,”  says  Ernest,  “you  have  two 
teams  of  helpers,  haven’t  you?  There  is 
the  cat  team  in  the  barn  and  the  bird 
team  in  the  garden!” 

“That  is  right,”  says  Mr.  Marcus. 
“They  help  me,  and  I  try  to  help  them. 
We  put  up  boxes  for  nests  and  even  feed 
the  birds  in  winter,  and  we  give  milk  to 
the  cats  every  morning  and  every  eve¬ 
ning  at  milking  time.” 

1.  Have  you  ever  watched  a  mother  bird 
taking  food  to  her  babies?  Tell  what  you  saw. 

2.  Tell  how  birds  help  the  Marcus  family. 

3.  Do  birds  help  you  if  you  live  in  the  city 
and  do  not  have  any  garden  or  farm? 


The  Trip  to  the  Hayfield 

You  read  about  making  hay  on  the 
Bond  farm.  The  grass  that  Mr.  Marcus 
has  is  like  Mr.  Bond’s  grass,  but  making 
the  grass  into  hay  is  different.  When  he 
makes  grass  into  hay,  Mr.  Marcus  rides 
on  a  tractor.  The  tractor  pulls  a  big  ma¬ 
chine  called  a  hay  baler.  It  is  called  a 
baler  because  the  machine  picks  up  the 
hay  and  ties  it  into  tight  bundles  called 
bales.  “Pop!  pop!  pop!  pop!”  says  the 
tractor  as  it  pulls  the  hay  baler  around 
the  field. 

“That  thing  makes  more  noise  than  a 
trolley  car  on  a  city  street,”  says  Ernest. 

“Maybe  it  does,”  says  Ed.  “But  just 
look  at  those  bales  of  hay!  See  how  the 
hay-baler  picks  up  the  hay  from  the 
ground.  Every  time  it  goes  a  few  yards, 
the  baler  drops  some  hay  all  tied  up  in  a 
bale.  This  is  the  new  way  of  making  hay. 
It  is  a  very  fast  way.  Last  year,  Father 
and  the  men  lifted  the  loose  hay  onto 
the  wagon  with  pitchforks.  This  new 
way  of  using  machines  is  much  better. 
We  need  a  lot  of  hay  for  all  these  cows.” 
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“Will  your  father  sell  hay?”  asks 
Ernest. 

“No  indeed,”  says  Ed.  “Hay  is  winter 
food  for  the  cows.” 

“Is  that  your  father’s  truck  hauling 
hay?”  asks  Ernest. 

“No,  the  truck  belongs  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor.  He  helps  us  this  week.  Next  week 
Father  and  the  tractor  and  the  baler 
will  be  baling  his  hay.” 

About  ten  o’clock,  Ed  takes  a  bucket 
of  cool  drinking  water  to  the  men  in  the 
hayfield.  Ernest  and  Elsie  go  with  him. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  house,  the 
children  stop  beside  a  small  field  called 
the  calf  pasture.  Some  of  the  calves 
come  near  the  fence  to  see  the  children 
standing  there. 


There  is  one  cow  there,  and  she  has  a 
small  calf  with  her.  “See  this  baby 
calf,”  says  Ed.  “It  is  my  calf.  Her  name 
is  Gurney.  I  drove  the  cows  in  from  the 
pasture  every  day  last  summer  without 
missing  a  day,  so  Father  gave  me  this 
calf.  In  two  years  Gurney  will  be  a  cow 
and  will  have  a  calf  of  her  own.  Then  I 
shall  have  a  cow  and  a  calf.  Isn’t  that 
right,  Gurney?” 

Gurney  only  says,  “Moo.”  Moo  is  the 
only  word  she  knows. 

1.  Can  you  tell  the  story  of  the  children’s 
trip  to  the  hayfield?  Be  sure  to  use  these  words 
in  your  story — 

tractor  calf 

bales  Gurney 

pasture  cow 


The  Trip  to  Town 

One  day,  after  haying  is  done,  Mr. 
Marcus  gets  into  his  automobile  and 
goes  to  town.  Mrs.  Marcus  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  go  with  him. 

Ernest  has  seen  many  kinds  of  stores 
in  the  city,  but  when  he  goes  to  town 
with  the  Marcus  family  he  sees  two 
kinds  of  stores  he  has  not  seen  before. 
Mr.  Marcus  shows  Ernest  a  large  build¬ 
ing  near  the  railroad.  This  is  a  store  that 
sells  feed  for  animals.  Ernest  sees  piles  of 
sacks.  Some  of  the  sacks  are  full  of  calf 
feed,  some  of  cow  feed,  some  of  horse 
feed.  Some  sacks  hold  pig  feed.  There  is 
feed  for  little  chicks  and  feed  for  grown¬ 
up  chickens,  too.  Each  sack  weighs  more 
than  Ernest  does.  Mr.  Marcus  talks 
with  the  man  in  charge  of  the  feed  store 


about  buying  a  carload  of  feed  for  his 
herd  of  cows. 

Then  he  and  Ernest  and  Ed  go  to  the 
store  that  sells  farm  machinery.  This 
store  is  a  large,  one-story  building.  It 
seems  almost  full  of  tractors  and  reap¬ 
ers,  balers,  and  mowing  machines.  There 
are  also  milking  machines  and  many 
other  things  that  men  use  on  farms. 
Ernest  has  never  seen  these  things  in 
stores  in  the  city.  Mr.  Marcus  talks 
with  some  of  his  neighbors  who  are 
there.  Then  he  buys  some  new  parts  for 
his  milking  machines. 

While  they  are  doing  this,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
cus  goes  to  the  grocery  store,  where  she 
buys  some  food.  Then  she  goes  to  the 
frozen  locker  building.  A  locker  is  a  kind 
of  closet.  In  this  building  are  dozens  and 


dozens  of  lockers.  All  are  kept  freezing 
cold.  The  building  is  really  a  very  big 
refrigerator  which  keeps  things  cold. 
Today  Mrs.  Marcus  has  brought  several 
small  boxes  of  peas  to  put  into  her 
locker.  Ed  and  Elsie  and  Ernest  picked 
the  peas  in  the  garden  that  morning. 
The  peas  will  be  frozen  a  short  time 
after  they  are  put  into  the  locker.  Next 
winter,  Mrs.  Marcus  can  take  a  box  of 
frozen  peas  from  her  locker.  The  peas 
will  be  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  on  the  day 
the  children  picked  them  from  the  vines. 

Later  in  the  summer,  Mr.  Marcus 
buys  a  whole  quarter  of  beef.  The  meat 
is  cut  into  pieces  and  put  into  the  locker 
to  be  frozen.  It  will  then  keep  until  it  is 
used  next  winter.  Nearly  all  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  community  have  lockers  in 
the  frozen  locker  building. 

1.  Have  you  eaten  peas  or  other  vegetables 
that  had  been  frozen  to  be  kept  fresh? 

2.  Name  four  kinds  of  farm  machinery  and 
tell  what  each  one  does. 

3.  Why  are  there  no  farm  machine  stores 
and  feed  stores  where  Ernest  lives? 

4.  Name  the  kinds  of  stores  you  have  seen. 

Food  for  Winter 

Mrs.  Marcus  stores  food  in  her  frozen 
locker,  and  she  also  stores  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables  in  jars  at  home.  She  puts  the 
jars  in  the  fruit  cellar  at  the  farm.  The 
family  puts  apples  and  some  vegetables 
in  this  cool  room  in  the  cellar.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cus  also  puts  a  big  pile  of  coal  in  the 
cellar  near  the  furnace. 

One  day,  Elsie  calls  Ed  and  Ernest  to 
come  to  the  window.  They  stand  there 
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for  a  long  time  watching  a  little  striped 
animal.  This  small  animal,  called  a  chip¬ 
munk,  runs  from  the  woodshed  with  a 
hickory  nut  in  its  mouth.  The  chipmunk 
runs  across  the  yard  and  goes  into  a  hole 
beside  the  wall  of  the  dairy  house.  He 
soon  comes  out  without  any  hickory 
nut.  Then  he  goes  back  to  the  woodshed 
and  comes  again  bringing  another  hick¬ 
ory  nut  in  his  mouth. 

“That  bad  Mr.  Chippie!”  cries  Elsie. 
“He  has  found  our  bag  of  hickory  nuts!” 

The  children  run  to  the  woodshed. 
Elsie  is  right.  Mr.  Chippie  has  found 
their  hickory  nuts,  and  has  carried  half 
of  them  away. 

Ed  gets  a  hoe  and  digs  into  the  chip¬ 
munk’s  hole.  There  are  the  hickory  nuts, 
a  bucketful  of  them!  This  time  the  chil¬ 
dren  put  the  nuts  in  the  house  where  the 
chipmunk  cannot  find  them. 

The  next  day,  the  chipmunk  has  a 
new  hole,  and  is  carrying  corn  from  the 
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barn  to  put  away  for  winter  food.  The 
children  let  him  keep  the  corn. 

“The  chipmunk  is  doing  what  people 
do,  isn’t  he?”  says  Ernest.  “He  is  getting 
food  when  food  is  plentiful,  and  putting 
it  away  to  eat  in  winter.” 

“Yes,  the  chipmunk  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  himself,”  says  Ed. 

“It  is  different  with  cows,”  Ed  con¬ 
tinues.  “Cows  cannot  put  food  away  for 
themselves.  We  must  do  that  for  them. 
Don’t  forget  our  fields  of  corn.  Father 
grows  corn  for  cows  to  eat  in  winter.  The 
cornstalks  now  are  taller  than  a  man. 
Father  will  soon  begin  to  put  the  corn 
crop  away  in  the  silo.” 

The  corn  plant  is  made  ready  for  the 
silo  by  being  chopped  into  pieces  about 
half  an  inch  long.  In  the  silo  the  chopped 
corn  will  stay  moist  and  good  for  cows 
to  eat. 

Mr.  Marcus  and  two  neighbors  own  a 
machine  that  chops  cornstalks.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  called  a  cutting  box.  They  take 
turns  using  it.  These  three  neighbors 
also  own  a  corn  binder.  This  machine 
cuts  the  stalks  of  corn,  ties  them  into 
bundles,  and  drops  them  on  a  wagon. 

It  is  a  very  busy  time  at  the  farm 
when  corn  is  brought  from  the  field  to  be 
cut  by  the  cutting  box  and  put  into  the 
silo. 

Mr.  Marcus  put  the  cutting  box  near 
the  silo  last  night.  This  morning  the 
binder  goes  to  the  cornfield  and  begins 
to  cut  the  stalks  of  corn.  Two  neighbors 
have  come,  one  with  a  wagon  and  team 
of  horses,  and  the  other  with  a  truck. 
They  take  the  corn  from  the  field  to  the 
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Harvest  time  is  a  very  busy  season  for  a  farmer. 
He  must  bring  the  cut  corn  from  the  fields  and 
fill  the  silo  with  feed. 

J.  I.  Case  Co. 


cutting  box.  Mr.  Marcus’  tractor  engine 
keeps  the  sharp  knives  whizzing  inside 
the  cutting  box.  The  knives  turn  very 
fast  indeed. 

A  man  pushes  the  cornstalks  into  the 
cutting  box.  It  cuts  the  stalks  and  ears 
of  corn  into  little  pieces.  Then  the  ma¬ 
chine  sends  the  little  pieces  up  a  long 
pipe  and  they  drop  into  the  silo.  There 
they  will  stay  for  several  months  or  until 
the  cows  need  food  in  winter. 

This  chopped  corn  that  is  kept  in  a 
silo  is  called  silage.  Cows  like  it  very 
much.  Mr.  Marcus  says  he  would  not 
keep  cows  if  he  could  not  have  a  silo. 

Mrs.  Marcus  and  Elsie  help  by  getting 
dinner  for  the  workers.  They  bake  a 
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ham,  and  cook  big  dishes  of  vegetables. 
Mrs.  Marcus  bought  loaves  of  bread  in 
town  the  day  before.  This  morning,  she 
was  up  early  to  make  apple  pies. 

“Those  hungry  men  will  need  a  lot  of 
food,”  she  says.  “How  they  do  eat!” 

Ed  helps,  too.  He  gets  the  vegetables 
ready.  He  carries  drinking  water  to  the 
men  in  the  corn  field  and  at  the  barn. 

1.  Can  you  find  a  picture  of  a  chipmunk? 
Does  he  look  like  other  animals  you  know? 

2.  Can  you  tell  about  any  other  wild  animal 
that  stores  food? 

3.  Mrs.  Marcus  stores  food  for  winter  in 
three  ways.  Can  you  name  them? 

4.  Mr.  Marcus  gets  food  for  cows  in  three 
ways.  What  are  they? 
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Milk  runs  in  little  streams  over  cooling  pipes  on 
the  way  to  the  can.  Milk  keeps  sweet  longer  if  it 
is  cooled  quickly.  Cows  like  a  clean  barn  and 
fresh  water  to  drink. 


Cows  Turn  Corn  and  Hay  into  Milk 

All  the  farmers  in  this  dairy  farm 
community  fill  silos  in  the  autumn.  They 
feel  happy  when  there  are  bales  of  hay 
in  the  barn  and  the  crop  of  corn  is  in  the 
silo.  But  the  cows  will  need  more  food. 
So  Mr.  Marcus  and  his  neighbors  buy 
bran  and  cottonseed  meal  for  them. 

Bran  is  a  part  of  the  grain  of  wheat 
that  is  left  when  white  flour  is  made. 
Bran  is  very  good  cow  feed.  Cottonseed 
meal  also  is  very  good  for  cow  feed.  Both 
of  these  feeds  have  come  by  railway 
train  to  the  nearest  town.  Mr.  Marcus 
puts  the  bran  and  cottonseed  meal  into 
the  feed  room  in  the  barn  where  Puss 
will  watch  it.  He  pays  a  lot  of  money  for 
this  feed,  but  cows  must  eat  before  they 
can  give  milk. 

Nearly  all  of  the  money  that  Mr. 
Marcus  gets  comes  from  selling  milk. 
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This  money  pays  for  the  bran  and  meal 
that  the  cows  eat.  It  also  pays  the  people 
who  work  for  him.  It  pays  for  the  things 
the  family  buys  at  the  stores  in  town. 

As  you  have  seen,  cows  eat  nearly 
everything  that  Mr.  Marcus  grows. 
They  eat  the  grass,  the  hay,  the  corn, 
and  they  eat  even  the  cornstalks.  The 
cows  change  all  of  these  things,  and  the 
bran  and  the  cottonseed  meal  into  milk. 
When  you  have  a  glass  of  milk  in  your 
hand,  you  can  say,  “Here  is  good  food.  I 
am  going  to  eat  grass  and  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks  which  my  friend,  the  cow,  has 
turned  into  milk  for  me.  Thank  you, 
Mrs.  Cow,  for  giving  me  this  good  food.” 
As  you  know,  milk  helps  to  build  good 
teeth,  good  bones,  and  strong  muscles. 
The  cow  helps  us  all  to  have  stronger 
bodies. 

1.  Mr.  Bond  has  several  ways  of  earning 
money  on  his  general  farm.  On  a  dairy  farm, 
there  is  only  one  big  money  crop.  What  is  it? 

2.  What  food  does  Mr.  Marcus  buy  for  his 
cows? 


3.  What  foods  does  Mr.  Marcus  grow  on  his 
farm  for  his  cows? 

4.  If  you  spent  a  summer  on  a  dairy  farm, 
what  would  you  have  to  tell  your  friends  when 
you  got  back  to  school? 

Winter  in  the  Dairy  Farm  Community 

Work  never  stops  on  a  dairy  farm. 
The  cows  must  be  fed  and  milked  every 
morning,  and  again  every  afternoon,  and 
on  Sunday,  too.  The  milking  machines, 
the  buckets,  and  the  cans  must  be 
washed  every  day.  You  see,  Mr.  Marcus 
and  his  helpers  are  very  busy,  even  in 
winter.  They  must  have  the  milk  ready 
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when  the  truck  comes  to  pick  it  up  every 
morning. 

Just  before  Christmas,  there  are  two 
mornings  when  the  milk  truck  does  not 
come.  That  is  because  of  a  big  snow¬ 
storm.  It  snows  all  day  and  all  night. 
The  snow  is  ten  inches  deep.  Then  the 
wind  begins  to  blow.  The  wind  roars  in 
the  treetops  and  it  whistles  around  the 
corners  of  the  house.  The  wind  blows  the 
snow  about  in  clouds,  and  piles  it  up  in 
drifts.  The  drifts  in  the  road  are  so  high 
that  the  milk  truck  cannot  get  through. 

Mr.  Marcus  and  the  men  get  a  sled 
out  of  the  tool  shed.  They  hitch  the 
horses  to  it  and  put  the  milk  cans  on  the 
sled.  They  cut  some  wire  in  the  fences. 
The  sled  goes  through  the  openings  in 
the  fences  and  takes  the  cans  of  milk 
across  the  fields  to  the  main  highway. 


There  they  meet  the  milk  truck.  The 
main  highway  is  open  because  the  road 
men  have  been  going  up  and  down  all 
night  with  a  big  machine  called  a  bull¬ 
dozer.  The  bulldozer  pushes  the  snow 
away  as  fast  as  the  wind  piles  it  up.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  work  to  get  the  side  roads 
open  to  the  main  highway. 

All  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  all  their  helpers,  work  hard  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  shoveling  snow  out  of  the 
roads  near  their  homes.  The  men  wear 
boots  that  come  up  to  their  knees.  They 
wear  overcoats,  thick  mittens,  and  caps 
that  pull  down  over  their  ears.  Ed  and 
Elsie  wear  their  warmest  woolen  clothes 
and  help  with  the  shoveling.  They  think 
this  is  as  much  fun  as  coasting. 

The  school  bus  does  not  come  along 
for  three  days.  The  milk  truck  has  hard 
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work  to  get  to  the  Marcus  barn  on  the 
third  morning  after  the  storm.  The  mail 
carrier  does  not  come  for  four  days.  Ed 
and  Elsie  must  go  out  to  the  main  high¬ 
way  to  meet  the  mailman. 

The  Marcuses  are  glad  that  the  storm 
did  not  break  their  telephone  wires,  or 
the  wire  that  brings  the  electricity  to  the 
milking  machines.  The  family  cannot 
go  to  church  this  Sunday,  nor  to  the 
neighbors’  houses.  But  they  can  talk  by 
telephone  and  listen  to  the  radio. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Marcus  and 
two  of  his  neighbors  work  together  to 
own  and  use  some  of  the  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  This  is  working  together  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  neighbors  also  work  together 
in  many  other  ways  to  make  a  good 
community. 

Mr.  Marcus  and  all  of  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  his  community  belong  to  the 


Dairymen’s  Association.  Association  is  a 
long  word  that  means  club.  Every  year, 
the  Dairymen’s  Association  has  a  dinner 
meeting  in  the  nearby  town.  Mr.  Marcus 
and  Mrs.  Marcus,  and  dozens  of  other 
dairymen  and  then’  wives  are  there. 

After  dinner,  the  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  Association  tells  stories  and 
the  people  laugh  and  have  a  good  time. 
Then  the  president  says  that  they  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  talk 
by  a  man  from  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Boys  who  are  going  to  be  farm¬ 
ers  often  go  to  an  agricultural  college. 
This  speaker  tells  the  dairy  farmers  sev¬ 
eral  things  about  better  ways  of  taking 
care  of  cows.  He  talks  about  milk.  He 
tells  the  club  about  other  communities 
where  the  people  sell  milk. 

When  this  speaker  has  finished,  the 
president  of  the  Dairymen’s  Association 


Snowed  in!  The  farmer  must  use  a  horse  and  sled  to  take  the  cans  of  milk  across  the  fields  to  the  high¬ 
way.  Snow  drifts  mean  hard  work  for  farm  people. 
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asks  Mrs.  Marcus  to  say  a  few  words. 
She  is  president  of  the  Home  and  School 
Association,  a  club  of  grown-ups  who 
want  to  do  what  they  can  to  help  the 
schools  in  their  community. 

“I  hope  every  one  of  you  belongs  to 
the  Home  and  School  Association  in 
your  community,”  says  Mrs.  Marcus. 
“If  there  are  any  who  do  not  belong 
now,  we  hope  that  you  will  join.  A  Home 
and  School  Association  helps  a  school  a 
great  deal.” 

Things  to  Do 

1.  You  have  read  in  this  chapter  about 
neighbors  who  live  on  dairy  farms.  Here  are 
sentences  with  blank  spaces  about  the  Marcus 
farm.  Copy  the  sentences  and  fill  in  the  right 
word  from  the  list  following  the  sentences. 

a.  The  _ _ _  is  the  most  important  ani¬ 

mal  on  a  dairy  farm. 

b.  Baby  cows  are  called _ 

c.  Milking  is  done  _ _ _  times  each  day. 

d.  Cows  can  be  milked  by _ and  by 

hand. 

e.  Milk  must  be  kept  _  to  stay 

sweet. 

f.  An  _  from  the  Board  of  Health 

tests  the  milk  to  see  if  it  is  clean. 

g.  The  milk  is  put  into  large  cans  and 

taken  to  the  city  by _ 

h.  Mr.  Marcus  puts  bales  of _ into 

the  bam  for  winter  feed  for  the  cows. 


i.  Mr.  Marcus  puts  com  in  a _ for 

winter  feed  for  cows. 

j.  _  helps  to  give  us  good  teeth, 

good  bones,  strong  muscles. 

List  of  Words 


inspector 

hay 

two 

cool 

calves 

machine 

cow 

milk 

truck 

silo 

2.  Make  a  list  of  things  to  eat  that  are  made 
with  milk. 

3.  Make  a  bam  like  Mr.  Marcus  has  from 
clay  or  pasteboard,  or  heavy  paper.  Be  sure 
you  put  a  silo  beside  it. 

4.  Tell  about  the  thing  that  interested  you 
most  in  the  story  about  the  Marcus  farm. 

5.  Name  some  things  people  in  this  dairy 
farm  community  do  by  working  together. 

Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Dean  and  Don  at  the  Dairy  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Fuller  Orton — Stokes 

Grindstone  Farm  by  Henry  B.  Lent — Mac¬ 
millan 

Blue  Jeans  by  Mrs.  Lorraine  Levey  Beim  and 
Jerrold  Beim — Harcourt 
Susannah,  The  Pioneer  Cow  by  Miriame  Ma¬ 
son — Macmillan 

Queenie  by  Mrs.  Helen  Fuller  Orton — Stokes 
Matilda  and  her  Family  by  Miriame  Mason — 
Macmillan 

Farmer  in  the  Dell  by  Mrs.  Berta  Hoemer 
Hader  and  Elmer  Hader — Macmillan 
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Chapter  4 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Community 


Visiting  the  Benton  Family 

“I  have  a  good  idea,  Mother,”  says 
Florence  Benton.  “Let  us  invite  the 
Marcus  family  to  come  to  the  Apple 
Blossom  Festival.  We  have  not  seen  Ed 
and  Elsie  for  a  year,  and  they  have  never 
seen  our  Apple  Blossom  Festival.  They 
ought  to  see  it.  Why  not  telephone  them 
this  evening?” 

The  Marcuses  and  the  Bentons  are 
cousins.  Both  families  are  busy,  and  do 
not  meet  often. 

It  is  planned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
cus,  and  their  children,  Ed  and  Elsie, 


will  leave  their  home  early  on  Saturday 
morning.  They  will  visit  their  cousins 
and  see  the  Apple  Blossom  Festival. 

It  takes  the  Marcus  family  two  hours 
to  drive  in  their  automobile  to  the  Ben¬ 
ton  farm.  As  they  come  near,  they  see 
many  large  orchards  of  apple  trees.  The 
trees  are  covered  with  pink,  white,  and 
red  blossoms.  They  pass  more  orchards, 
and  still  more  orchards.  They  are  coming 
to  a  community  of  apple  growers. 

Soon  after  the  Marcus  family  arrives 
at  the  Benton  home,  Mr.  Benton  says, 
“The  Apple  Blossom  Drive  will  start  in 
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half  an  hour.  This  drive  will  take  us  past 
the  most  beautiful  orchards.  We  must 
not  miss  it.” 

The  Marcus  family,  except  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cus,  get  into  the  car  with  Mr.  Benton. 
All  the  Bentons,  except  Mr.  Benton,  get 
into  the  car  with  Mr.  Marcus.  As  they 
reach  Appletown,  all  cars  have  to  stop 
because  the  street  is  so  full  of  cars  that 
they  can  go  no  farther.  Hundreds  of  cars 
stand  in  the  streets,  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  move. 

Mr.  Marcus  says  to  Mrs.  Benton,  “I 
have  been  reading  about  this  Festival  in 
the  newspapers  almost  every  week  for 
the  last  two  months.  Other  people  seem 
to  have  read  about  it  too.  I  think  every¬ 
one  who  lives  within  a  hundred  miles  of 


this  place  has  heard  about  the  Festival 
and  has  come  to  see  it.  And  just  look  at 
all  these  cars!  Everybody  seems  to  be 
here.” 

“Yes,”  says  Fred  Benton.  “We  have 
been  talking  about  the  Festival  at  the 
high  school  for  weeks  and  weeks.  We 
have  been  practicing  our  parts  for  the 
parade  for  many  days.  We  are  all  going 
to  be  in  the  parade.” 

“The  third-graders  are  going  to  be  in 
the  parade,  too,”  says  Frank.  “We  prac¬ 
ticed  marching  yesterday  after  school.” 

“So  did  the  sixth- graders,”  says  Flor¬ 
ence.  “We  are  all  in  it,  too.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  says  Mrs.  Benton, 
“that  my  husband  gives  at  least  half 
his  time  to  the  Festival  Committee 
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all  winter  and  spring.  Hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  given  money  for  the  floats. 
When  you  see  the  floats  this  afternoon 
you  will  see  why  it  takes  a  lot  of  work 
to  make  the  parade  so  nice.  It  is  our  way 
of  celebrating  the  Apple  Festival.  Today 
we  will  have  many  people  join  us  for  the 
drive  to  see  the  blossoms  and  later  to 
come  back  to  Appletown  to  see  the  pa¬ 
rade.” 

1.  Why  did  the  Benton  car  and  the  Marcus 
car  have  to  stop  when  they  got  to  Appletown? 

2.  Why  were  there  so  many  people  in  Apple- 
town? 

The  Apple  Blossom  Festival 

The  head  car  begins  to  move.  All  the 
cars  in  this  street  follow  it.  Cars  from  the 
side  streets  follow.  Soon  the  line  is  two 
miles  long. 


The  head  car  leads  the  long  line  of 
automobiles  for  the  Apple  Blossom 
Drive.  The  leader  chooses  the  best  roads 
to  show  the  beautiful  apple  blossoms  in 
the  dozens  of  orchards.  Almost  every 
farm  near  Appletown  has  at  least  one 
field  planted  to  apple  trees. 

At  the  top  of  a  hill,  Mr.  Benton  stops 
his  car  to  show  the  Marcus  family  the 
view.  There  are  apple  orchards  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  Half  of  the  countryside 
seems  to  be  covered  with  blossoms. 

“How  does  it  happen,”  asks  Mrs. 
Marcus,  “that  there  are  so  many  apple 
orchards  in  your  community?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  says  Mr.  Benton.  “This 
used  to  be  a  community  of  general 
farms.  My  grandfather  did  general  farm¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  where  we  live.  He 
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plowed  his  fields  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  just  as  his  neighbors  did.  He 
planted  corn  and  wheat,  and  had  grass 
for  hay  as  other  farmers  had.  But  one 
spring,  instead  of  planting  corn,  Grand¬ 
father  Benton  planted  apple  trees  in  the 
whole  of  a  big  field. 

“Then  Grandfather’s  neighbors  began 
to  talk. 

“  ‘Well!  Well!  Well!’  said  Neighbor 
Jones  to  Neighbor  Brown.  ‘Have  you 
heard  what  Benton  is  doing?  Instead  of 
planting  corn  as  he  should,  he  is  planting 
a  whole,  big  field  in  apple  trees.  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that?’ 

“  ‘Do  say!’  said  Neighbor  Brown. 
‘What  can  he  ever  do  with  a  whole  field 
full  of  apples  when  they  get  ripe?’ 

“  ‘That’s  just  what  I  am  wondering,’ 
said  Jones.  ‘Do  you  think  Benton  might 
be  a  little  wrong  in  the  head?’ 

“Grandfather’s  apple  trees  grew  and 
grew,”  says  Mr.  Benton.  “Then  one  year 
a  man  came  from  the  city  and  paid  him 
six  thousand  dollars  for  his  apple  crop. 

“  ‘Well,  well,  well!’  said  Neighbor 
Jones.  ‘What  do  you  think  of  that?’ 

“Two  years  later,  Grandfather  sold 
another  big  crop  of  apples.  That  one 
crop  of  apples  from  his  orchard  brought 
more  money  than  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Jones’  farm  was  worth! 

“What  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Jones 
said  then?  He  said  he  always  had  thought 
that  Mr.  Benton  had  a  good  idea.  And 
Mr.  Jones  planted  a  field  with  apples. 
The  next  year,  Neighbor  Brown  did  the 
same.  And  so  did  Neighbor  Green,  who 
lived  a  little  farther  down  the  road. 


“Now,  Mrs.  Marcus,  you  can  see  for 
yourself  that  nearly  every  farmer  has 
planted  apple  trees.  They  have  been 
planting  orchards  for  years  and  years. 

“There  are  five  fields  in  my  farm. 
Two  of  them  are  apple  orchards.  I  have 
a  pasture  field  or  two,  and  some  years  I 
grow  some  wheat  or  corn.  Sometimes  I 
have  some  beef  cattle  in  the  pastures, 
but  no  cows.  We  have  only  one  cow.  She 
gives  just  enough  milk  for  our  family. 

“I  do  not  want  to  bother  with  cows. 
That  is  a  job  for  a  dairy  farmer,  like 
your  husband.  I  am  no  cow  man.  I  am 
an  apple  grower. 

“We  have  a  garden,  and  some  chick¬ 
ens  run  about  the  place.  But  we  think  of 
our  farm  as  a  fruit  farm.  We  get  most  of 
our  money  from  apples. 

“Here  we  are  back  in  town,”  says  Mr. 
Benton.  “At  two  o’clock,  we  will  see  the 
parade. 

“All  our  young  people  will  be  in  it. 
Frank  will  march  in  the  third-grade 
group.  Florence  will  be  an  Indian  girl. 
The  children  in  her  grade  are  going  to 
dress  as  Indians  who  were  here  before 
the  white  men  came. 

“Fred’s  class  is  going  to  give  a  scene 
from  George  Washington’s  life.  You  re¬ 
member  that  Washington  was  a  sur¬ 
veyor  when  he  was  young.  Fred  is  going 
to  be  a  surveyor’s  helper  in  the  parade. 

“The  teachers  and  pupils  of  our  school 
planned  the  parade.  Every  room  in  the 
high  school  building  is  a  dressing  room 
today.” 

The  next  Monday,  Fred  Benton  and 
Frank  and  Florence  are  all  back  in 
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Many  boxes  of  apples  are  shipped  to  market  from  the  station  in  this  fruit-growing  region. 


school.  It  is  not  a  very  good  day  for  les¬ 
sons.  Everyone  has  been  to  the  parade 
and  the  Festival,  and  they  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  about  it.  It  was  so  beautiful,  and 
they  had  such  a  good  time! 

1.  The  people  of  Apple  town  held  a  parade 
during  the  Apple  Blossom  Festival.  Do  you 
know  any  other  reasons  why  parades  are  held? 

2.  The  teachers  and  pupils  of  Appletown 
School  planned  the  parade.  Does  your  school 
do  something  for  the  community? 

3.  Why  did  the  neighbors  think  Grandfather 
Benton  was  wrong  to  plant  a  whole  field  to 
apple  trees? 


The  Apple  Tree's  Enemies 

“I  think  I  would  like  to  grow  apples,” 
says  Ed  Marcus  to  Mr.  Benton  on  the 
day  of  the  parade.  “You  don’t  have  to 
milk  an  apple  tree  every  morning  and 
every  evening!” 

“No,  not  exactly,”  says  Mr.  Benton. 
“But  don’t  get  any  foolish  ideas  in  your 
head,  Ed.  It  takes  work  to  grow  apples. 
A  lot  of  work!  And  some  of  it  is  mean, 
dirty  work. 

“The  apple  tree  has  enemies  and  we 
must  fight  them.  One  enemy  of  the  apple 
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Fruit  growers  spray  their  trees  so  they  will  produce  good  crops. 


is  a  little  moth.  It  is  less  than  an  inch 
long,  even  when  its  wings  are  spread 
wide.  We  call  her  a  codling  moth.  Mrs. 
Codling  Moth  flies  up  into  an  apple  tree 
and  lays,  perhaps,  fifty  or  sixty  eggs. 
The  next  week,  when  these  eggs  hatch, 
Mrs.  Moth  may  have  fifty  or  sixty  chil¬ 
dren.  And  next  month,  she  may  have 
thousands  of  grandchildren.  Just  think 
of  it!  And  two  months  from  now,  her 
great-grandchildren  will  be  coming 
along.  We  would  have  to  start  an  arith¬ 
metic  class  to  count  them! 


“And  every  little  moth  egg  that 
hatches,  turns  into  a  worm.  This  worm 
is  very  small — so  small  that  we  can 
scarcely  see  him.  But  he  knows  what  he 
wants.  He  crawls  around  on  the  apple 
tree  until  he  finds  a  green  apple.  He 
bites  a  hole  in  the  skin  and  crawls  into 
the  apple.  That  apple  will  never  get  to 
market.  It  will  fall  from  the  tree  before 
it  is  ripe. 

“When  the  moth  eggs  begin  to  hatch, 
we  get  out  our  bug-killing  machine.  I 
shall  be  at  it  next  week.  We  spray  the 


trees.  We  shoot  poisoned  water  all  over 
the  tree.  Tiny  drops  of  this  poisoned 
water  wet  every  leaf  and  every  apple. 

“Now  then!  The  worm  finds  his  apple. 
He  bites  it.  He  gets  a  tiny  bit  of  poison. 
He  gets  a  big  pain  in  his  little  worm  tum¬ 
my!  There  is  no  doctor  for  him.  The 
worm  falls  out  of  the  apple  tree  and  that 
is  the  last  of  him. 

“Then  maybe  there  will  be  a  heavy 
rain  that  washes  off  all  the  poison  from 
the  orchard.  Then  we  have  to  spray  the 
trees  again.  Some  worms  nearly  always 
get  away  and  grow  up  to  be  moths.  They 
lay  more  eggs,  to  hatch  more  worms,  to 
bite  more  apples. 

“This  codling  moth  is  not  the  only 
enemy  of  apples,”  says  Mr.  Benton. 
“There  are  several  others.  All  the  apple 
growers  are  busy  spraying  for  many 
weeks.  We  begin  in  early  spring  before 
there  is  any  green  showing  on  the  trees. 
And  we  keep  on  spraying  until  July  or 
August.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get 
nice,  clean,  smooth  apples  for  the  people 
who  buy  them  in  the  stores.” 

1.  How  does  the  codling  moth  spoil  an 
apple  orchard? 

2.  How  does  the  fruit  grower  protect  his 
trees  from  the  codling  moth? 

Cherry-picking  Time 

One  morning  in  June,  soon  after 
school  closes,  Frank  Benton  walks  into 
the  kitchen,  whistling  his  best  tune. 

“See  what  I  have,”  says  he.  And  he 
holds  up  a  handful  of  ripe  cherries. 
“Got  them  out  in  the  pasture.  The  cher¬ 
ries  there  ought  to  be  picked.” 


“How  long  have  you  been  eating 
them?”  asks  his  mother. 

“Oh,  about  a  week,”  says  Frank. 
“They  are  quite  good  now.” 

“We  should  can  those  cherries  for 
winter,”  says  Mrs.  Benton.  “I  know  you 
can  climb  a  tree,  and  I  believe  you  are 
big  enough  to  pick  cherries.” 

“Sure  I  can  pick  cherries,”  says 
Frank. 

Mr.  Benton  finished  spraying  the 
apple  orchards  the  day  before.  So  he, 
Fred,  Frank,  and  Florence  all  go  to  pick 
cherries.  They  invite  the  two  children 
of  Neighbor  Brown  to  come  with  them 
and  get  some  cherries  for  their  mother. 

“I  am  glad  that  I  planted  several 
cherry  trees  in  this  pasture,”  says  Mr. 
Benton.  “They  make  good  shade  for  the 
cow  and  horses  when  the  sun  is  hot. 
Some  people  plant  shade  trees  that  bear 
only  leaves.  These  trees  also  give  fruit.” 

Frank  likes  to  climb  a  free.  The  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  eat  all  the  cherries  he 
wants.  It  is  a  hot  day,  but  it  is  cool  and 
shady  in  the  tree.  When  he  gets  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,  a  bird  flies  off  her 
nest.  Frank  counts  four  blue  eggs  in 
the  nest.  Then  he  goes  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  tree  and  keeps  quiet  so  that 
he  will  not  frighten  the  mother  bird. 
After  a  while  the  bird  slips  quietly  into 
the  tree  and  sits  on  her  nest.  She  knows 
that  she  must  keep  her  eggs  warm. 

From  this  high  place  in  the  tree,  Frank 
can  see  the  neighbors  at  work  in  their 
apple  orchards  and  he  can  see  the  big 
apple  storage  house  in  Appletown.  He 
fills  his  bucket  with  cherries  and  lets  it 
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Black  Star 

The  cherries  are  ripe!  Why  do  farmers  like  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  a  pasture? 


down  with  a  rope.  Then  he  climbs  out  of 
the  tree. 

By  noon,  the  four  Bentons  have  sixty 
quarts  of  cherries.  The  two  Brown  chil¬ 
dren  have  twenty  quarts  to  take  home. 
Fred  and  Frank  sell  some  of  their  cher¬ 
ries  to  people  who  live  in  Appletown. 
Most  of  the  trees  in  the  town  are  shade 
trees.  They  have  leaves,  but  no  cherries. 


The  rest  of  the  cherries  are  taken  to 
the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Benton  spends  most 
of  the  afternoon  canning  the  fruit. 

Frank  and  Florence  carry  many  jars 
of  canned  cherries  to  the  fruit  cellar. 

“That  will  be  a  help  next  winter,” 
says  Frank.  “We  will  not  have  to  buy 
canned  cherries.”  He  had  heard  that 
city  people  must  buy  canned  fruit. 
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Blackberries  begin  to  get  ripe  soon 
after  the  cherries  are  picked.  Early  one 
morning,  Fred  and  Frank  and  Florence 
and  the  Brown  children  go  to  pick  the 
wild  blackberries  that  grow  along  the 
fences  and  in  the  woods.  Each  child  has 
a  bucket. 

As  Sammy  Brown  begins  to  pick  ber¬ 
ries  from  a  large,  thick  bush,  a  bird  flies 
out  of  the  bush.  Sam  looks  carefully  into 
the  bush  and  sees  two  beautiful,  white 
eggs  in  a  nest. 

“Fifty-seven,”  says  Sammy.  “Fifty- 
seven  birds’  nests  this  year!  Now  I  am 
ahead  of  you,  Fred  Benton.  You  have 
found  only  fifty-six  birds’  nests  since  we 
began  the  bird’s  nest  race  last  spring.” 

Sammy  does  not  touch  the  eggs.  A 
little  while  before  he  had  heard  a  dove 
saying,  “Coo-oo-oo,  coo-oo-oo.” 

1.  Where  does  your  family  get  cherries  in 
winter — from  the  store  or  from  the  fruit  cellar? 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  birds’  nests  have 
you  seen? 

Apples,  Apples,  Apples! 

In  September,  apples  are  ripe  in  every 
orchard  for  miles  around  Appletown. 
Strangers  come  from  places  far  away 
and  stay  a  few  weeks  to  pick  apples. 
They  go  home  with  money  in  their  pock¬ 
ets.  Some  apple  growers  who  have  very 
large  orchards  have  built  houses  in 
which  the  apple  pickers  live  during  apple 
harvest.  Sometimes  the  pickers  live  in 
tents. 

Sometimes  high  school  students  are 
excused  from  classes  to  pick  apples.  The 
apple  growers  need  their  help. 


Every  day  for  several  weeks,  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  men  and  many 
women  are  at  work  picking  apples.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  truckloads  of  apples  come  to  the 
packing  plants.  There  are  thirty  large 
buildings  called  packing  plants  in  the 
town.  In  the  packing  plants,  the  apples 
are  washed.  The  little  ones  and  the  bad 
ones  are  picked  out.  The  good  apples  are 
packed  in  baskets  and  barrels  and  boxes. 
Some  of  the  best  apples  are  wrapped  in 
paper.  Now  they  are  ready  for  market. 

Every  day  trainloads  of  apples  go  by 
railroad  to  cities  far  away.  Some  go  in 
ships  to  countries  across  the  sea. 

Some  of  the  apples  are  put  into  cold 
storage  plants.  Apples  will  keep  in  cold 
storage  until  they  are  wanted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March  or  April.  Appletown  has 
several  large  cold  storage  plants. 

There  is  a  factory  where  some  of  the 
apples  are  canned.  Another  factory  dries 
apples  for  winter  use.  Another  one  makes 
apple  juice  and  puts  it  into  cans.  The 
little  apples  go  to  the  vinegar  factory. 

Apples,  apples,  apples!  At  this  time  of 
the  year,  you  see  them  everywhere  in 
Appletown.  Apples  coming,  apples  go¬ 
ing,  apples  piled  on  the  ground  because 
there  is  no  other  place  to  put  them. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  persons  who  pick 
apples  in  September  in  Appletown.  Read  the 
story  again  to  be  sure  you  have  not  left  out 
any  apple  pickers. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  these  words — 

packing  plant  apple  juice 

cold  storage  plant  vinegar 

3.  Why  are  apples  picked  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year? 
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The  Apple  Growers1  Community 

Appletown  has  all  the  kinds  of  stores 
you  would  expect  to  find  in  any  commu¬ 
nity.  It  also  has  a  lot  more.  There  is  the 
basket  factory,  the  box  factory,  and  the 
barrel  factory.  Then  there  are  the  people 
who  sell  fertilizer,  spraying  materials, 
and  machinery.  There  is  the  man  who 
repairs  spray  machinery  and  the  man 
who  sells  ladders  and  picking  bags.  You 
may  find  five  or  ten  apple  buyers  at  the 
hotel. 

At  apple  harvest  time,  Mr.  Benton 
often  telephones  from  his  home  to  the 
packing  plant  in  town.  He  telephones  to 
his  truck  driver  and  to  stores  when  he 
needs  things  in  a  hurry.  He  telephones 


to  the  apple  buyers  at  the  hotel.  The 
apple  buyers  send  telegrams  to  cities  far 
away.  Appletown  is  a  very,  very  busy 
place  when  apples  are  ripe. 

Just  outside  the  town,  the  Apple 
Growers’  Association  has  put  up  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  man  who  studies  moths  and 
other  enemies  of  the  apples.  This  man 
tells  the  apple  growers  when  to  spray  and 
what  kinds  of  spray  to  use  for  different 
bugs. 

There  are  two  Granges  near  Apple- 
town,  and  several  other  kinds  of  farm¬ 
ers’  clubs.  People  do  many  things  in  the 
community  by  working  together. 

Students  in  the  high  school  at  Apple- 
town  have  a  class  in  apple  growing.  In 
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the  classrooms  of  some  of  the  lower 
classes,  you  can  see  small  models  of  the 
machinery  used  in  the  orchards.  The 
pupils  made  these  little  machines. 

One  class  gets  as  many  kinds  of  apples 
as  can  be  found.  The  boys  and  girls  learn 
to  tell  the  names  of  the  apples  when  they 
see  them. 

Another  class  visits  a  packing  plant, 
and  still  another  visits  the  canning 
factory. 

As  soon  as  the  harvest  is  over,  Mr. 
Benton  begins  to  get  ready  for  the  next 
crop.  The  trees  must  be  pruned.  To 
prune  a  tree,  he  saws  out  the  dead  limbs 
and  the  limbs  that  are  not  wanted.  He 
will  be  pruning  trees  every  fine  day  all 
winter.  He  thinks  he  is  lucky  if  he  gets 
the  pruning  done  before  it  is  time  to  be¬ 
gin  spraying  again. 


Appletown,  just  as  many  other  com¬ 
munities,  has  many  clubs.  The  members 
of  a  club  are  people  who  like  each  other 
and  do  many  things  together.  The  mem¬ 
bers  have  pleasant  times  together.  Some 
of  the  clubs  do  things  for  the  members 
when  they  need  help.  When  one  joins 
this  kind  of  club  he  promises  to  help  the 
other  members  if  they  need  it. 

The  Elks  Club  of  Appletown  shows 
what  one  club  does  for  its  members.  If 
one  of  the  members  has  no  home  of  his 
own  when  he  is  an  old  man,  he  can  live 
at  the  Elks  home.  Many  other  communi¬ 
ties  have  clubs. 

Appletown  has  more  than  twenty 
churches.  Each  church  has  a  Sunday 
school.  In  summer  there  are  many  Sun¬ 
day  school  picnics  in  the  country  near 
the  town. 
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Appalachian  Apple  Service  Appaiacnxan  Apple  Serv.ce 

What  season  of  the  year  do  these  pictures  show?  Name  the  kinds  of  work  apple 
growers  must  do  before  the  harvest.  What  work  do  you  think  they  must  do  after 
the  harvest? 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


Appletown  is  the  center  of  one  apple 
growers’  community.  There  are  other 
communities  of  people  who  grow  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  There  are  communities 
that  grow  peaches  and  others  that  grow 
apricots,  or  pears,  or  plums.  There  are 
also  communities  that  grow  oranges,  or 
grapefruit,  or  lemons,  or  grapes.  In  every 
one  of  these  communities,  you  will  find 
the  growers  spraying  or  pruning  their 
trees  or  vines. 

In  the  center  of  each  fruit-growing 
community  is  a  town.  The  storekeepers 
in  this  town  try  to  keep  everything  that 
the  fruit  growers  of  their  community 
will  want  to  buy.  The  towns  in  all  these 
fruit-growing  communities  are  very  like 
Appletown  in  one  way  when  the  fruit 
gets  ripe — everyone  is  busy  getting  it 
ready  to  go  to  market. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  poster  of  pictures  of  as  many 
different  kinds  of  apples  as  you  can  find.  Write 
the  name  of  each  kind  of  apple  with  its  picture. 


2.  Learn  to  write  the  names  of  at  least  six 
kinds  of  fruit. 


3.  From  the  list  below,  copy  the  things  you 
expect  to  find  in  a  fruit  grower’s  community. 


orchards 

silo 

dairy  house 
codling  moth 
spray  machine 
packing  plants 
box  factory 


milking  machine 

vinegar 

ladders 

trees  being  pruned 
blossoms 
carloads  of  corn 
church 


Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Stories  of  Pioneer  Life  by  Florence  Bass — 
Heath 

How  We  Get  Our  Food  by  Ethel  K.  Howard — 
Harcourt 

Jim  and  Peggy  at  Apple-Top  Farm  by  Walter 
Collins  O’Kane — Macmillan 

White  Swallow  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Sterne — Dodd 

Indians  of  the  Plains  by  S.  Tousey — Rand 
McNally 

Let’s  Go  Outdoors  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington 
—Doubleday 

Everyday  Birds  by  G.  E.  Allen — Houghton 

Indian  Primer  by  Florence  C.  Fox — American 
Book 
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Chapter  5 

Sheep  Ranchers 


Snowball,  the  Pet  Lamb 

Nancy  Newman’s  father  makes  his 
living  by  keeping  sheep.  He  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sheep,  and  every  spring  there 
are  hundreds  of  little  lambs.  Nancy  and 
her  brother  Ned  have  fun  watching  the 
lambs  play.  Lambs  are  almost  as  fond  of 
playing  as  are  boys  and  girls. 

Near  the  ranch  house  are  some  rocks 
two  or  three  feet  high.  The  lambs  take 
turns  climbing  to  the  top  of  these  rocks. 
Then  they  jump  to  the  ground,  and  run 
around  to  climb  up  on  the  rocks  for  an¬ 
other  jump. 


It  is  spring  now.  If  you  were  with 
Nancy  you  would  see  young  grass  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  and  little  leaves  coming  on 
the  bushes.  The  sheep  soon  can  find  food 
for  themselves.  So  they  are  going  to  the 
mountains  where  there  is  summer  pas¬ 
ture.  The  sheep  herder,  Pedro,  and  Jim 
Newman,  Nancy’s  older  brother,  will  go 
with  the  sheep  to  take  care  of  them. 
Pedro  has  loaded  the  camp  wagon  with 
beds,  stoves,  and  everything  needed  for 
living  away  from  home  for  many  weeks. 

In  the  early  morning  a  thousand  sheep 
and  lambs  move  forward  slowly,  making 
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many  sheep  and  lamb  sounds  as  they  go. 
Jim  drives  the  two  horses  that  pull  the 
camp  wagon.  Pedro  walks  with  the 
sheep.  The  two  sheep  dogs,  Shep  and 
Gyp,  run  about,  eager  to  help. 

Suddenly  a  lamb  turns  back  and  goes 
to  the  house  as  fast  as  it  can  run.  The 
lamb  gets  into  a  box  beside  the  kitchen 
door.  It  is  Snowball,  Nancy’s  pet  lamb. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
Snowball  has  been  put  with  the  other 
sheep.  When  she  was  a  tiny  lamb,  Snow¬ 
ball’s  mother  died.  Mr.  Newman  put 
the  baby  lamb  in  a  box  behind  the  stove 
in  the  kitchen.  Nancy  named  the  lamb 
Snowball,  because  it  looked  so  much  like 
one.  Mrs.  Newman  filled  a  bottle  with 
warm  milk  and  put  a  rubber  nipple  on 
the  bottle.  Snowball  sucked  the  warm 
milk  and  was  pleased.  Mrs.  Newman  fed 
the  lamb  several  times  during  the  day. 
For  many  days  Snowball  had  more 
meals  than  the  family  had.  Sometimes 
Nancy  held  the  bottle  while  the  lamb 
sucked.  After  a  few  weeks,  it  learned  to 
drink  milk  from  a  pan.  And  then  it  be¬ 
gan  to  eat  grass  as  sheep  do.  When  the 
lamb  was  larger,  Ned  put  a  box  for  her 
outside  the  kitchen  door.  The  lamb  fol¬ 
lowed  Nancy  and  Ned  like  a  dog. 

Snowball  is  a  year  old  now.  She  is  a 
full-grown  sheep.  “You  must  go  to  pas¬ 
ture  with  the  other  sheep,”  says  Mr. 
Newman.  But  Snowball  thinks  differ¬ 
ently.  That  is  the  reason  she  turns  back 
to  her  box. 

Mr.  Newman  takes  Snowball  from  the 
box.  “She  will  come  back  with  the 
flock,”  says  Nancy’s  father. 


“Good-by,  Snowball,”  says  Nancy. 
“Good-by!  Be  good.  Remember,  you 
are  a  big  sheep  now.  Be  sure  to  come 
back  to  us.” 

Mr.  Newman  puts  Snowball  in  the 
automobile,  and  goes  with  the  flock  until 
they  are  out  of  sight  of  home.  Then  he 
puts  the  pet  lamb  with  the  other  sheep. 
At  first  she  is  frightened.  She  starts  to 
run  away  again,  but  Gyp  runs  in  front  of 
her,  and  barks.  He  drives  Snowball  back 
to  the  other  sheep.  She  always  thought 
she  was  one  of  the  Newmans!  Now  she 
finds  that  she  is  a  sheep  and  must  do  as 
other  sheep  do.  Gyp  watches  Snowball 
closely.  He  runs  after  her  every  time  she 
tries  to  get  away.  That  is  a  sheep  dog’s 
job. 

1.  Do  you  have  a  pet  animal?  What  is  its 
name?  Tell  why  you  gave  the  name  to  your 
pet.  What  do  you  do  for  your  pet? 

2.  Tell  how  a  sheep  dog  helps  to  take  care 
of  the  sheep. 

3.  Is  the  sheep  dog  Snowball’s  friend?  Why? 

4.  What  does  Pedro  take  in  the  camp 
wagon? 

Pedro  and  Jim  Go  Camping 

Mr.  Newman  leaves  Snowball  with 
the  thousand  sheep  and  goes  back  to  the 
ranch.  “Good-by,  Jim.  Good-by,  Pe¬ 
dro,”  he  calls.  “Take  care  of  yourselves. 
I  will  see  you  soon.” 

Mr.  Newman  knows  that  he  leaves 
good  friends  to  take  care  of  his  flock. 

!t  is  fun  to  have  pets,  to  feed  them,  play  with 
them,  and  watch  them  grow.  How  can  you  tell  these 
lambs  are  pets?  Name  five  animals  that  are  good 
pets  for  boys  and  girls. 

Galloway 
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A  rancher's  herd  is  ready  to  start  for  the  mountains  to  feed  in  the  summer  pasture.  Where  do  the  sheep 
get  food  during  the  winter? 


Pedro  is  a  very  good  sheep  herder.  He 
likes  sheep.  Pedro  knows  what  sheep 
need.  Jim  knows  a  great  deal  about 
camping  in  the  mountains.  Pedro  likes 
to  have  Jim  as  a  friend  and  helper.  Shep 
and  Gyp  are  fine  helpers,  too.  They  Eire 
well  trained  and  are  happy  when  taking 
care  of  sheep. 

Pedro  and  Jim  can  see  for  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  through  the  clear  air.  But  nowhere 
can  they  see  a  house,  a  field,  or  a  fence. 
Not  even  one  big  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and 
there  is  no  road.  We  say  that  this  is  open 


range  country.  Pasture  land  that  has  no 
fences  is  open  range. 

Only  a  little  rain  falls  on  this  open 
range  country.  There  is  not  enough  rain 
to  suit  the  wheat  plant  or  the  corn  plant, 
or  to  grow  grass  for  hay.  There  can  be 
no  farms  in  such  a  dry  place.  But  there 
is  some  food  that  sheep  can  find.  Here 
and  there  are  bushes  two  or  three  feet 
tall.  There  is  much  bare  ground  between 
the  bushes,  but  some  small  leafy  plants 
are  scattered  among  them.  Here  and 
there  is  a  blade  or  two  of  grass. 
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The  sheep  bite  off  a  leaf  from  this 
bush,  and  a  leaf  from  that  bush.  They 
take  a  few  steps  and  bite  off  a  flower, 
and  then  a  blade  of  grass.  A  sheep  may 
eat  bits  of  several  different  kinds  of 
plants  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  two  men  take  turns.  One  drives 
the  wagon,  while  the  other  walks  with 
the  sheep. 

“Wh-st-t!”  Pedro  whistles.  Shep  is 
farther  away  than  you  could  throw  a 
stone.  When  Pedro  whistles,  Shep  stops 
and  looks  at  Pedro.  Pedro  waves  his 
hand  and  points.  Shep  runs  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  Pedro  points.  Pedro  has  seen 
that  two  sheep  are  walking  away  from 
the  flock.  Shep  drives  the  two  sheep 
back  to  the  flock.  They  are  safe  now. 

A  well  trained  dog  is  of  more  help  to 
Pedro  than  three  men  would  be.  The 
dogs  can  run  much  faster  than  a  man 
can  run.  Shep  and  Gyp  can  drive  sheep 
as  well  as  any  man.  When  Pedro  tells 
his  dogs  to  do  something,  they  do  it. 
And  they  do  it  quickly,  too.  A  sheep  dog 
must  be  well  trained. 

It  is  ten  o’clock  now.  The  sheep  have 
had  enough  to  eat,  and  they  lie  down  to 
rest.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  they  begin  to 
eat  again.  As  they  eat,  Pedro  and  Jim 
and  the  dogs  keep  them  moving  slowly 
in  the  direction  they  want  them  to  go. 

About  the  time  the  sun  goes  down, 
Pedro  drives  the  flock  to  a  place  where 
sheep  like  to  sleep  at  night.  The  dogs 
bring  up  those  sheep  that  do  not  keep 
with  the  rest.  They  all  lie  down. 

All  this  time,  Jim  has  been  driving  the 
camp  wagon.  He  turns  the  two  horses 


loose  to  find  their  own  supper.  But  be¬ 
fore  he  turns  each  horse  loose,  he  ties  its 
front  feet  with  a  rope.  We  say  he  hobbles 
the  horse.  A  horse  that  is  hobbled  can 
walk  well  enough  to  find  pasture,  but  it 
cannot  run  away. 

By  the  time  Jim  has  hobbled  the 
horses,  Pedro  has  made  a  fire  in  the 
stove  that  is  in  the  camp  wagon.  Smoke 
is  coming  out  of  the  stovepipe  in  the  top 
of  the  wagon. 

Pedro  is  making  biscuits.  You  would 
enjoy  one  of  his  hot  biscuits.  For  years 
he  has  made  biscuits  as  he  followed  the 
flock,  and  cooked  food  for  himself.  For 
supper  this  evening,  Pedro  and  Jim  have 
hot  biscuits,  coffee,  canned  milk,  canned 
beef,  canned  tomatoes,  and  dried  prunes. 
While  they  are  eating,  one  of  the  sheep 
slips  away  from  the  flock,  and  lies  down 
to  sleep  under  the  wagon.  She  wants  to 
be  near  the  men.  Snowball  does  not  yet 
feel  that  she  is  a  sheep. 

After  supper,  Pedro  turns  on  the 
radio,  and  the  men  hear  the  news  and 
listen  to  some  music.  Pedro  and  Jim  go 
to  bed  early.  They  sleep  on  the  two  cots 
in  the  wagon.  They  know  that  the  sheep 
will  get  up  at  daylight.  Sheep  like  to  eat 
early  in  the  morning.  Pedro  and  the  dogs 
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start  the  sheep  off  where  they  are  to  go. 
Pedro  lets  them  wander  and  eat  while  he 
gets  breakfast  for  himself  and  Jim. 

Jim  hunts  the  horses.  He  does  not 
know  just  where  they  are,  but  hobbled 
horses  will  not  be  far  away.  It  is  easy  to 
follow  their  tracks,  and  Jim  soon  finds 
them. 

After  breakfast,  the  men  follow  the 
sheep. 

For  many  days,  Pedro,  Jim,  and  the 
dogs  keep  the  sheep  moving  slowly 
toward  the  mountains.  They  go  about  a 
mile  each  day.  Each  day  the  sheep  find 


fresh  bushes  to  nibble  and  fresh  flowers 
to  eat. 

1.  Tell  something  about  each  of  these  names 
or  words  which  are  used  in  this  story — 


Pedro 

camp  wagon 

Jim 

herder 

Shep 

flock 

Gyp 

nibble 

2.  What  do  the  men  have  for  supper?  What 
do  the  sheep  have?  The  horses? 

3.  What  do  Pedro  and  Jim  do  after  supper? 

Food  For  Men  and  Sheep 

Twelve  days  after  Pedro  and  Jim  take 
the  sheep  to  pasture,  Mr.  Newman  and 


A  herder  is  clipping  the  wool  from  around  a  sheep's  eyes  to  prevent  "wool-blindness,"  which  may  keep 
the  animal  from  grazing  properly.  Why  does  a  sheep  herder  take  a  gun  with  him  on  camping  trips? 
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Ned  go  to  visit  them.  They  go  in  a  small 
truck.  They  take  flour,  sugar,  canned 
goods,  bacon,  and  other  food.  They  also 
take  some  cabbage  and  other  vegetables 
from  the  garden.  They  take  several 
sacks  of  salt.  The  thousand  sheep  and 
their  lambs  eat  many  pounds  of  salt 
every  day.  They  must  have  salt  to  be 
happy  and  to  grow  as  they  should  into 
fat  and  healthy  animals. 

Mr.  Newman  has  a  can  of  kerosene 
for  Pedro’s  lantern.  A  lantern  is  a  very 
handy  thing  to  have  for  evenings  in 
camp.  Sometimes  Pedro  reads  or  writes 


by  lantern  light.  Some  sheep  herders 
have  read  many  books. 

Every  few  days  Mr.  Newman  brings 
Pedro  and  Jim  the  things  they  need.  He 
brings  vegetables  from  the  garden. 

Because  Mr.  Newman  has  water  for 
irrigation,  the  family  has  a  fine  garden. 
Mrs.  Newman  puts  away  a  lot  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  winter.  Some  of  these  are 
canned  and  some  are  stored  in  the  root 
cellar. 

Some  of  the  Newmans’  neighbors  have 
a  hard  time  to  get  enough  water  for 
their  houses,  and  also  for  their  animals 


A  few  trees  and  bushes,  broad  stretches  of  grass  land,  and  woolly  sheep  grazing  contentedly — this  is  the 
summer  picture  you  see  in  the  sheep  rancher's  community. 
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to  drink.  They  do  not  have  gardens.  For 
these  people,  the  garden  is  often  the  tin 
can  and  the  dried  fruit  box  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  store.  It  would  be  better  for  their 
health  and  for  their  pocketbooks  if  they 
could  have  gardens.  But  alas!  There  is 
not  enough  rain. 

The  Newman  house  is  near  a  small 
stream.  Mr.  Newman  has  built  a  dam  in 
the  stream.  This  dam  raises  the  water  in 
the  stream,  so  that  the  water  runs  out 
over  the  land  nearby. 

Mr.  Newman  irrigates  a  large  field 
near  the  stream.  Grass  grows  thick  and 
tall  on  the  irrigated  land.  Water  makes 
this  a  good  place  for  making  hay. 

Mr.  Newman  does  not  make  his  hay 
into  bales  as  Mr.  Marcus  does  on  the 
dairy  farm.  He  does  not  put  it  into  a 
barn  as  Mr.  Bond  does  on  his  general 
farm.  Mr.  Newman  puts  his  hay  in  piles 
called  haystacks  or  hayricks.  There  is  so 
little  rain  here  that  the  hay  keeps  well 
in  stacks  or  ricks. 

“The  sheep  will  like  that  hay  next 
winter,”  he  says  as  he  and  his  helpers 
finish  making  a  big  haystack. 

1.  Why  does  Mr.  Newman  put  his  hay  into 
haystacks?  Why  does  Mr.  Bond  store  his  hay 
in  the  barn?  Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Marcus 
puts  his  hay  into  bales? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  other  animals  besides 
sheep  that  need  salt  to  eat? 

3.  Mr.  Newman  built  a  dam  in  the  stream 
to  make  the  water  run  over  the  land.  What 
does  this  do  to  the  land  nearby?  What  does  it 
do  for  the  family?  For  the  sheep? 

4.  What  does  this  sentence  mean  to  you — 
"The  garden  is  often  the  tin  can  and  the  dried 
fruit  box  in  the  grocery  store”? 


Summer  on  the  Mountain 

After  pasturing  some  weeks  on  the 
open  range,  the  sheep  come  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  Now  the  way  becomes 
steep  and  stony.  The  wagon  cannot  go 
up  the  mountain.  The  men  must  leave 
it  here.  Pedro  and  Jim  now  must  use  the 
horses  to  carry  their  things. 

Pedro  puts  the  camping  things  into 
bundles  to  be  carried  by  the  horses. 

Jim  helps  to  pack.  It  is  not  so  easy  as 
he  thought. 

“Be  careful,  Jim,”  says  Pedro.  “If  a 
bundle  comes  loose  on  a  horse’s  back, 
we  may  lose  it.  You  cannot  pick  up 
sugar  and  flour  and  coffee  very  well  if 
the  bags  are  broken.” 

“Hello!  Hello!”  a  voice  calls. 

“Hello!”  Jim  replies.  “Dad  is  com¬ 
ing,”  he  says  to  Pedro. 

Besides  food  and  salt  and  kerosene, 
Mr.  Newman  brings  a  tent  and  two 
horses.  Pedro  puts  everything  on  the 
backs  of  the  horses.  There  are  two  bun¬ 
dles  for  each  horse.  Mr.  Newman  says 
good-by,  and  goes  home  across  the  open 
range. 

Pedro  and  Jim  and  the  pack  horses 
start  up  the  mountain.  They  go  slowly. 
The  sheep  eat  grass  as  they  climb.  The 
party  soon  comes  to  small  trees,  then  to 
larger  trees  as  they  climb  higher.  Here 
they  pass  through  evergreen  trees.  Then 
they  come  to  an  open  space  where  the 
sheep  find  good  grass. 

More  rain  falls  on  the  mountain  than 
on  the  open  range  below  the  mountain. 
Rain  makes  the  trees  grow.  Rain  causes 
good  grass  to  grow  on  the  mountains. 
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Why  is  there  more  good  grass  on  the  mountain  than  on  the  open  range  below  the  mountain?  Where 
will  you  find  the  larger  trees,  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain  or  high  on  the  mountainsides?  Why?  These  sheep 
have  been  branded  to  show  who  their  owner  is. 


*♦•••**  ***** 


Pedro  and  Jim  stay  on  the  mountain 
with  the  sheep  for  three  months.  The 
sheep  get  fat  on  the  good  grass,  and  the 
lambs  grow  big.  Mr.  Newman  comes  ev¬ 
ery  few  days  with  pack  horses  loaded 
with  food.  In  August,  Ned  comes  with 
his  father.  He  stays  with  the  herders  un¬ 
til  his  father  comes  again  the  next,  week. 

Ned  has  never  camped  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  before,  lit;  is  much  excited  as  he 
goes  to  bed  in  the  tent.  He  has  made  a 


soft  bed  of  the  branches  of  evergreen 
trees.  Then  he  wraps  himself  in  two 
blankets,  and  lies  down.  It  is  cool  at 
night  on  the  mountain.  Ned  is  glad  that 
Pedro  and  Jim  are  sleeping  close  to  him, 
and  that  Shep  and  Gyp  are  watching  the 
flock  as  the  sheep  lie  sleeping  under  the 
trees. 

All  is  quiet  now.  Pedro  is  asleep  in  two 
minutes,  but  Ned  is  listening  to  someone 
in  the  trees  who  says,  “Hoo!  Hoo!”  And 
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National  Park  Service 


U.S.  Forest  Service 


Do  you  know  why  a  beaver  builds  a  dam  of  sticks 
and  mud  across  a  stream?  You  may  want  to  read 
more  about  this  animal. 

then  again,  “Hoo!  Hoo!”  It  is  only  an 
owl.  The  owl  soon  flies  away,  but  Ned 
still  wonders  who  called.  Then  he  drops 
off  to  sleep.  He  wakes  again.  What  is 
that  strange  sound?  It  is  the  howl  of  the 
little  brown  wolf  or  coyote,  as  he  is 
called.  But  the  coyote  is  far  away.  Then 
Ned  hears  the  dogs  barking.  They,  too, 
are  far  away.  Shep  and  Gyp  have  gone 
to  chase  the  coyote. 


The  next  day,  Ned  takes  a  walk  alone. 
He  goes  very  quietly  among  the  trees. 
After  awhile  he  sees  a  wild  deer  and  her 
little  one.  Ned  keeps  very  still.  The  deer 
do  not  know  that  a  boy  is  watching 
them. 

Another  day,  Ned  creeps  behind  a  big 
rock  and  peeps  out  to  watch  a  pair  of 
beavers  building  their  dam  in  a  stream. 
What  fun!  What  excitement  a  boy  finds 
in  the  forest  on  the  mountain. 

One  night  the  sheep  bells  ring.  Some 
of  the  sheep  are  running.  When  sheep 
run,  the  bells  on  their  necks  make  loud, 
quick  sounds.  The  dogs  are  barking. 
Pedro  is  out  of  the  tent  in  a  second.  A 
wolf  is  prowling  around!  Bang!  bang! 
goes  Pedro’s  gun.  The  dogs  and  the  gun 
scare  the  wolf.  He  gets  away.  The  wolf 
had  killed  a  sheep  before  Pedro  shot  his 
gun. 

The  next  night,  some  animal  comes 
quietly  and  kills  another  sheep.  No  one 
hears  this  animal  come  or  go.  But  in  the 
morning,  Pedro  finds  parts  of  a  dead 
sheep. 

“He  tore  the  sheep  to  pieces,”  says 
Pedro.  “That  was  a  panther.  He  ate 
enough  to  last  him  two  days.  He  will  be 
back  tomorrow  night.  I  will  get  him!” 

Pedro  and  Gyp  sit  up  half  the  night 
behind  some  bushes.  They  are  waiting 
for  the  panther  to  come  back.  Ned  sits 
with  them.  Jim  and  Shep  stay  near  the 
tent  on  one  side  of  the  sheep.  They  all 
sit  quietly  for  a  long,  long  time.  Then 
Gyp  whines  very  softly.  Pedro  puts  his 
hand  on  the  dog’s  head.  Ned  holds  Gyp’s 
collar. 
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Pedro  looks  in  the  direction  in  which 
Gyp  is  looking.  There  is  a  little  moon¬ 
light.  Pedro  sees  a  sheep  stand  up  and 
stamp  her  foot.  Pedro  knows  the  panther 
is  near  that  sheep.  There  it  is  now!  Be¬ 
hind  that  bush!  The  panther  moves  a 
little.  It  is  getting  ready  to  spring  on  the 
sheep,  as  a  cat  springs  on  a  mouse.  Ned 
feels  Gyp  shiver  a  little.  Ned  shivers, 
too. 

Pedro  quietly  lifts  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder.  The  panther  wriggles  a  tiny 
bit  as  it  draws  its  feet  together  ready  to 
spring.  Bang!  goes  the  gun.  The  panther 
yells.  It  leaps  into  the  air!  It  dashes 
away  into  the  forest.  Gyp  barks  wildly 
as  he  runs  after  the  panther.  The  pan¬ 
ther  makes  about  a  hundred  leaps  and 
falls  dead. 

Pedro  and  Jim  and  Ned  and  the  dogs 
hurry  to  gather  the  frightened  sheep 


Why  do  the  wolf  and  the  bear  like  to  visit  a 
camper  and  his  flock  of  sheep? 


National  Park  Service  (below),  Gendreau  (right) 


2.  Why  do  trees  grow  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  when  they  do  not  grow  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains? 

3.  In  what  way  are  evergreen  trees  different 
from  other  shade  trees? 

4.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  animals  from 
this  story.  Write  a  sentence  about  each  one. 

owl  bear 

coyote  pack  horse 

panther  beaver 

The  Sheep  Pasture  in  the  Snow 

Pedro  and  Jim  bring  the  sheep  from 
the  mountain  in  September.  For  days 
they  move  slowly  about  the  open  range 
between  the  mountain  and  the  ranch. 
Plants  have  grown  again  since  the  sheep 
browsed  there  on  the  way  to  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

At  last  the  flock  reaches  the  ranch. 
Nancy  runs  out  to  see  the  sheep  come 
home.  “Look,  Ned!”  she  cries.  “The 
lambs  are  almost  as  big  as  their  mothers! 
See  how  fat  my  Snowball  is!” 

In  December,  snow  covers  the  ground. 
What  will  the  sheep  and  their  lambs  eat 
now? 

“Why  not  give  them  hay?”  you  ask. 
“Mr.  Newman  has  a  great  many  hay¬ 
stacks.” 

That  is  true,  and  hay  will  be  given  to 
them,  but  first  they  will  pasture  in  the 
snow! 

There  is  some  land  near  the  Newman 
ranch  that  has  no  streams  of  water  near 
it.  This  land  is  so  sandy  that  rain  water 
soaks  far  down  into  the  earth.  There  is 
no  water  there  for  sheep  to  drink  in  the 
spring,  the  summer,  or  the  autumn. 
Sheep  cannot  go  there  at  those  seasons. 
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together  again.  If  the  herders  and  the 
dogs  do  not  find  the  sheep,  they  may 
wander  away  in  the  night  and  get  lost. 

While  the  men  and  dogs  are  away 
from  the  tent,  a  bear  slips  into  the  camp 
and  eats  all  the  sugar,  all  the  bacon,  and 
all  the  butter.  A  bear  likes  to  get  into  a 
camper’s  pantry  if  the  camper  is  not 
there. 

It  will  be  many  a  year  before  Ned  for¬ 
gets  his  week  on  the  mountain  with  the 
sheep  herders. 

1.  Ned  tells  Nancy  about  his  trip  to  the 
pasture.  Tell  the  story  as  you  think  Ned  told  it. 


After  a  summer  in  the  mountain  pasture,  this 
flock  is  started  on  its  way  to  market. 

U.S.  Forest  Service 


But  when  the  snow  comes,  the  sheep  can 
go  to  this  dry  place.  When  thirsty,  they 
eat  snow.  The  sheep  walk  through  five  or 
six  inches  of  snow.  If  the  snow  is  soft, 
they  dig  it  away  with  their  feet  to  get  at 
the  plants  underneath.  They  eat  the  tops 
of  bushes  that  stick  out  above  the  snow. 

Pedro  says  he  does  not  like  this  part  of 
the  year.  He  likes  the  summer,  when  he 
is  on  the  mountain.  The  weather  is  cool 
and  pleasant.  The  trees  are  beautiful. 
Then  it  is  nice  to  be  camping. 

When  the  sheep  go  out  into  the  snow, 
Pedro  has  to  go  with  them.  They  need 
him  then  just  as  much  as  they  ever  do. 
The  wolves  are  as  hungry  in  winter  as 
they  are  in  summer.  There  is  a  double 
floor  in  the  camp  wagon  now  to  help 
keep  it  warm.  There  is  also  a  small  oil 
stove  to  keep  the  wagon  warm.  Pedro 
wears  heavy  woolen  clothes,  a  fur  cap, 
high  boots,  and  warm  gloves.  He  has  to 
stay  out  in  the  snow,  day  after  day. 

The  sheep  have  warm,  woolly  coats. 
They  do  not  mind  the  cold  if  they  can 
get  enough  to  eat.  But  Pedro  is  glad 
when  the  sheep  have  eaten  all  the  food 
that  they  can  find  in  the  snow.  Then  he 
drives  them  back  to  the  ranch.  There 
they  stay  in  the  feed  lot  until  it  is  time 
to  go  again  to  the  open  range. 

For  a  few  weeks  now,  Pedro  sleeps  in  a 
house,  and  in  a  bed.  But  he  is  more  used 
to  sleeping  in  his  wagon  or  in  a  tent. 

1.  If  you  were  a  sheep  herder,  would  you  like 
winter  better  than  summer?  (Jive  reasons. 

2.  In  what  three  ways  do  Mr.  Newman’s 
sheep  get  food?  Where  are  the  sheep  while 
getting  food  in  each  of  the  three  ways? 


Spring — The  Shearing  and  the  Lambs 


It  is  spring  of  the  year.  The  sheep 
shearers  come  to  the  Newman  ranch. 
They  come  to  cut,  or  shear,  the  coats  of 
wool  from  the  sheep.  These  men  come  in 
their  automobile.  They  have  fixed  the 
automobile  so  that  its  engine  runs  the 
clippers  that  cut  the  wool  from  the 
sheep.  Some  of  these  men  can  shear  a 
sheep  in  four  minutes.  The  shearers  go  to 
many  ranches.  They  shear  the  sheep  for 
many  men. 

When  the  men  have  gone,  Mr.  New¬ 
man  has  many  big  sacks  of  wool  to  sell. 
Selling  wool  is  one  way  of  getting  money. 

Another  very  important  thing  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  spring.  Lambs  are  born.  And 
here  is  Snowball  with  twin  lambs! 

“Nancy,”  says  Pedro,  “the  butcher 
will  give  you  seven  dollars  for  each  of 
those  lambs  next  fall  when  they  come 
down  from  the  mountain.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  fine  ones.” 

“No,  no,”  cries  Nancy,  “the  butcher 
can’t  have  my  lambs!  I  am  going  to  keep 
them.  I  am  never  going  to  sell  them!” 

“Nancy  surely  will  have  a  flock  of 
sheep  of  her  own,”  laughs  her  lather. 
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The  outside  coat  of  the  sheep  is  dirty  but  the 
wool  next  to  the  sheep's  body  is  clean  and  white. 
How  many  uses  of  wool  can  you  name? 

“After  a  while,  Snowball  will  be  a  grand¬ 
mother,  then  a  great-grandmother,  and 
a  great- great- grandmother!” 

1.  Do  you  remember  what  the  wool  from 
one  sheep  is  called? 

2.  Name  two  ways  in  which  Mr.  Newman 
gets  money  for  his  family. 

3.  I  may  be  wearing  some  of  the  sheep’s 
fleece  in — 

my  mittens  my  shirt 

my  overalls  my  sweater 

my  coat  my  summer  dress 

On  a  copy  of  this  list  cross  out  the  things 

that  do  not  use  wool. 

The  Community 

There  is  something  you  may  have 
already  guessed — not  many  people  live 
in  this  sheepmen’s  community.  The 
county  in  which  the  Newman  family 
lives  is  three  times  as  big  as  the  county 


in  which  the  Bond  family  lives.  But  Mr. 
Bond’s  smaller  county  has  twenty  times 
as  many  people  as  Mr.  Newman’s  big 
county  has. 

The  nearest  doctor  to  the  Newman 
ranch  is  fifty  miles  away.  The  nearest 
neighbor  lives  more  than  a  mile  away. 
School  is  three  miles  away.  So  Nancy 
and  Ned  ride  there  on  ponies.  Nancy  is 
only  ten,  but  she  has  been  riding  her 
pony  for  several  years. 

Most  of  the  friends  of  Nancy  and  Ned 
ride  ponies  to  school.  The  children  some¬ 
times  ride  their  ponies  for  many  miles 
across  the  range  to  make  a  visit. 

There  are  only  seven  children  in  the 
school.  There  are  four  such  schools  in  the 
county.  There  are  two  other  schools  that 
have  about  thirty  pupils  in  each.  Also, 
there  is  the  school  at  Sheeptown,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Newman  ranch.  Sixty 
families  live  in  Sheeptown,  and  about  a 
hundred  pupils  are  in  the  school.  That  is 
all.  There  are  only  seven  schools  in  that 
big  county,  and  not  quite  two  hundred 
pupils  in  the  seven  schools. 

The  school  in  Sheeptown  has  twelve 
grades.  Part  of  the  school  is  the  high 
school.  This  is  the  only  high  school  in  the 
whole  of  that  big  county.  Jim  Newman 
lives  in  Sheeptown  from  Monday  until 
Friday,  while  he  goes  to  high  school. 
Other  high  school  pupils,  whose  homes 
are  far  away,  stay  in  Sheeptown  to  be 
near  the  school.  Perhaps  you  ask  why 
the  people  of  the  sheepmen’s  community 
do  not  use  school  busses.  It  is  because 
there  are  not  enough  children  on  any  one 
road  to  fill  a  bus. 
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Sheeptown  has  two  grocery  stores. 
There  is  one  general  store  that  has  al¬ 
most  everything  besides  groceries  that 
the  people  want.  There  is  no  drugstore, 
but  the  general  store  sells  some  drugs 
and  bottled  medicines.  Some  people 
drive  twenty  miles  or  more  to  buy  at 
Sheeptown  stores. 

There  is  one  store  out  in  the  country. 
It  stands  by  itself — just  the  store  and 
the  storekeeper’s  house.  This  is  the  only 
store  in  a  county  three  times  as  big  as 
Mr.  Bond’s  county.  There  is  no  need  for 
many  stores,  because  there  are  so  few 
people. 

In  Sheeptown  are  two  gasoline  sta¬ 
tions,  a  garage,  and  a  railroad  station. 
Near  the  station  there  are  pens  that  will 
hold  many  sheep.  Each  autumn,  many 
carloads  of  lambs  are  shipped  from  this 
station.  In  the  spring,  carloads  of  wool 
go  to  the  mills  that  make  cloth  for  our 
woolen  clothes,  and  for  blankets.  There 
is  only  one  passenger  train  a  day  each 
way.  You  would  ride  on  the  train  for 
several  hours  before  you  saw  a  town  even 
as  big  as  Appletown. 

There  is  no  newspaper  printed  in 
Sheeptown,  but  daily  papers  are  brought 
on  the  morning  train.  The  papers  come 
from  a  city,  four  hours  away  by  train.  A 
mail  carrier  in  an  automobile  takes  the 
mail  and  the  papers  to  the  three  villages 
in  the  county. 

Mr.  Newman  has  to  go  three  miles  to 
get  his  mail  and  daily  paper  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  post  office. 

Sheeptown  has  an  American  Legion, 
three  clubs,  two  churches,  and  a  Home 


and  School  Association.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newman  belong  to  the  Home  and  School 
Association  because  they  are  interested 
in  having  good  schools. 

There  is  electricity  in  Sheeptown.  It  is 
brought  by  wire  from  a  waterfall  many 
miles  away.  The  power  line  does  not  go 
so  far  as  the  Newman  ranch.  There  are 
not  enough  families  out  that  way  to  pay 
for  a  power  line.  The  Newmans  light 
their  house  by  oil  lamps.  Most  of  the 
sheepmen  who  live  away  from  the  vil¬ 
lages  must  do  that. 

The  railroad  brings  coal  to  Sheep¬ 
town,  and  most  of  the  people  in  that 
community  heat  their  houses  by  coal 
fires.  In  summer,  most  families  cook 
with  wood  fires  or  with  oil  stoves. 

We  have  talked  about  one  community 
in  our  country  where  most  of  the  people 
make  their  living  from  sheep  that  move 
about  the  open  range  in  large  flocks,  or 
bands,  as  they  are  often  called.  Most  of 
the  bands  of  sheep  are  about  the  same 
size — about  a  thousand  sheep  with  their 
lambs.  That  is  as  many  as  one  or  two 
men  and  their  dogs  can  care  for. 

Sometimes  the  town  at  the  center  of 
the  sheepmen’s  community  is  smaller 
than  Sheeptown.  Sometimes  the  town  is 
larger,  but  there  are  not  many  people  in 
all  of  the  sheep  range  country.  This  is 
because  it  is  a  land  of  little  rain  and  very 
few  farms.  It  takes  miles  and  miles  of 
range  to  feed  one  band  of  sheep. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Here  is  a  list,  of  sentences  about  the 
sheepmen’s  community.  Some  of  them  are 
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not  true.  On  a  piece  of  paper,  copy  only  the 
ones  that  are  true. 

a.  Young  sheep  are  called  lambs. 

b.  A  large  number  of  sheep  are  called  a 
flock. 

c.  The  codling  moth  is  an  enemy  of  the 
sheep. 

d.  Dogs  are  often  used  to  help  herd  a 
flock  of  sheep. 

e.  Pasture  land  with  fences  is  called  open 
range. 

f.  The  sheep  herder  needs  blankets  to 
keep  warm  at  night  on  the  mountain. 

g.  Sheep  are  fed  from  the  haystacks  in 
summer. 

h.  Many  people  live  in  a  sheepmen’s  com¬ 
munity. 

i.  The  sheep  range  country  is  a  land  of 
little  rain  and  very  few  farms. 

j.  Children  in  the  sheep  country  ride  to 
school  in  a  bus. 

2.  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  baby 
animals,  such  as  calves,  lambs,  and  puppies. 
You  may  want  to  paste  them  in  a  scrapbook 


or  put  them  on  the  bulletin  board  in  your 
classroom. 

3.  Here  is  a  list  of  machines  and  tools  used 
on  farms.  Copy  the  names  and  with  each  one 
write  the  name  of  the  kind  of  farm  where  it  is 
used  a  great  deal — 

threshing  machine  reaper 
clippers  milking  machine 

truck  pitchforks 

mowing  machine  cutting  box 
hay  baler  tractor 

4.  You  have  read  stories  about  four  different 
kinds  of  communities.  Can  you  name  them? 
In  which  farm  community  would  you  choose 
to  live?  Why? 

Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Midnight  and  Jeremiah  by  Sterling  North — - 
Winston 

Twin  Lambs  by  Mrs.  Helen  Fuller  Orton — 
Stokes 

Tim,  a  Dog  of  the  Mountains  by  M.  S.  and 
H.  L.  Johnson — Har court 
Story  of  Chan  Yuc  by  Dorothy  Roads — 
Doubleday 

Pammy  and  His  Friends  by  Eleanor  Traxell — 
Scribner 

Little  Black  and  White  Lamb  by  Inez  Hogan 
— Macrae-Smith 


Chapter  6 

Wheat  Growers'  Community 


Big  Farms  and  Big  Machines 

Miss  Anderson  and  Miss  West  were 
roommates  at  college.  Now  both  teach 
school.  Miss  Anderson  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Appletown  school.  Miss  West  is  teaching 
in  a  wheat  growers’  community. 

As  soon  as  she  is  settled  in  Appletown, 
Miss  Anderson  writes  to  Miss  West.  The 
letter  tells  about  the  people  and  the  place 
where  Miss  Anderson  now  is  teaching. 
It  tells  about  the  apple-picking  season. 

Miss  West  reads  the  letter  aloud  to 
her  class  in  the  Wheattown  school.  The 


children  have  not  seen  apple  orchards 
and  would  like  to  hear  about  them.  They 
wish  they  could  see  the  orchards  when 
the  apples  are  ripe.  Some  of  the  boys 
would  like  to  pick  apples  on  Saturdays. 

Everyone  thinks  it  would  be  fine  for 
Miss  West  to  write  a  letter  to  Miss  An¬ 
derson,  and  tell  her  about  Wheattown. 
The  children  spend  one  class  period 
talking  about  what  might  be  put  in  the 
letter. 

“Tell  Miss  Anderson  about  our 
wheat,”  says  Jimmy. 
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“Why  should  I  tell  her  about  that?” 
asks  Miss  West. 

“Well,”  says  Jimmy,  “it  is  so  different 
here.  They  do  not  have  much  wheat  in 
the  Appletown  community,  and  we  do 
not  have  much  of  anything  but  wheat.  I 
think  Miss  Anderson’s  class  will  want  to 
know  about  our  wheat.” 

“Tell  about  our  big  farms,”  says 
Henry  Boyd.  “My  father  says  that  our 
farm  is  five  times  as  big  as  that  Apple- 
town  farm  we  heard  about.” 

“Tell  about  planting  wheat,”  says 
Betty  Boyd.  “Father  is  planting  wheat 
today.  The  Appletown  community  does 
not  have  machines  like  our  machines.” 

“That’s  right,”  says  Jimmy.  “Tell 
about  our  big  machines.” 

“Yes,  and  tell  them  about  our  school,” 
says  Molly  Mason. 

“Tell  them  our  school  has  twelve 
grades  in  the  same  building,”  says 
Jimmy.  “The  high  school  at  Appletown 
has  only  four  grades.” 

Here  is  the  letter  Miss  West  wrote  for 
the  children — 

Wheattown 
October  30,  19 — 

My  dear  Friend, 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
interesting  letter.  The  children  talked 
about  Appletown  for  several  days.  They 
would  like  to  send  you  a  letter.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  for  the  children  of 
Wheattown.  They  have  told  me  what 
they  want  me  to  tell  you. 

Wheat,  wheat,  and  more  wheat!  That 
is  what  you  see  as  you  drive  along  our 
country  roads — not  corn,  not  oats,  not 


hay,  not  apple  orchards,  but  wheat! 
Nearly  all  of  our  land  is  planted  to 
wheat.  We  do  not  have  enough  rain  for 
corn  or  apples.  But  most  years  there  is 
enough  rain  for  wheat.  Our  farmers 
make  their  living  by  growing  wheat  and 
selling  it. 

These  farms  are  very  large.  Many  are 
five  times  as  big  as  the  Benton  farm. 
Some  are  even  larger.  So  our  families  do 
not  live  near  each  other.  We  wheat 
farmers  have  few  close  neighbors. 

One  week-end,  I  went  to  visit  your 
cousins,  the  Boyds.  I  rode  in  the  bus 
with  the  children  when  they  went  home 
from  school.  The  Boyd  children  live  ten 
miles  from  school.  Some  of  the  busses 
bring  children  twenty -five  miles  to  the 
school  at  Wheattown. 

At  the  time  your  people  are  picking 
apples,  our  people  are  working  hard  to 
get  wheat  planted  at  the  right  time. 

I  wish  you  could  see  Mr.  Boyd  plant¬ 
ing  wheat  with  big  machines  called  grain 
drills.  They  are  drawn  by  a  tractor. 

The  day  I  went  to  the  Boyd  home,  the 
children  hurried  to  help  with  the  work. 
Betty  is  ten,  Howell  is  fifteen,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  is  thirteen.  Betty  drove  the  cows  from 
the  pasture  to  the  barn.  Howell  and 
Henry  put  on  blue  overalls,  and  milked 
the  five  cows.  They  hurried  to  put  the 
milk  through  the  separator.  Then  they 
hurried  to  the  field  where  the  machines 
were  busy  planting  wheat. 

Betty  and  I  walked  to  the  field  to  see 
the  grain  drills  at  work.  The  boys  like  to 
take  turns  in  driving  the  tractor  around 
the  field.  I  am  told  that  one  tractor  is  as 
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The  farmer  prepares  the  field  for  planting  by  plowing.  Then  the  grain  drill  is  used  for  planting.  The  seed 
wheat  is  put  into  the  long  box  and  as  the  tractor  pulls  the  machine  the  seed  drops  through  little  tubes 
into  the  soil. 


Black  Star 


U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

Grasshoppers  can  ruin  an  entire  crop  of  grain. 
They  have  ruined  a  cornfield. 

strong  as  thirty  horses.  It  is  fun  to  see 
the  machines  do  what  the  boys  want 
them  to  do.  They  tell  the  tractor  where 
they  want  it  to  go  by  turning  a  wheel 
this  way  or  that  way,  as  one  does  with 
an  automobile.  How  these  boys  do  like 
to  drive  their  father’s  tractor! 


Supper  was  late  that  day,  because  all 
the  daylight  time  was  used  for  planting. 

Do  write  again  soon,  and  tell  us  more 
about  your  community. 

Your  friend, 

Margaret  West 

1.  Why  do  the  Boyds  grow  wheat  instead  of 
corn  or  apples? 

2.  During  what  season  of  the  year  is  wheat 
planted? 

3.  Who  has  more  neighbors,  a  farmer  in  the 
wheat  growers’  community,  or  one  in  the 
apple  growers’  community? 

The  Suitcase  Farmer 

When  Miss  West  has  a  letter  from 
Miss  Anderson,  she  reads  the  letter  to 
the  class.  In  one  of  Miss  Anderson’s 
letters  the  pupils  ask  why  the  wheat 
farmers  have  so  few  neighbors. 

“Now,  class,  what  is  the  answer?” 
asks  Miss  West. 

Henry  Boyd  holds  up  his  hand. 

“Well,  Henry,  what  is  it?” 

“Tell  her  about  our  suitcase  farmer.” 

“I  do  not  know  about  him.  Who  is 
he?”  asks  Miss  West. 

“Oh,”  says  Henry,  “I  thought  Mother 
told  you  about  him.  Well,  years  ago,  we 
had  close  neighbors.  Another  family 
lived  across  the  road  from  our  house. 
One  year  there  was  so  little  rain  that  the 
wheat  crop  failed.  There  was  no  wheat 
to  sell  that  year.  The  next  year  there 
were  grasshoppers.  Many,  many  grass¬ 
hoppers  came,  and  they  ate  nearly  all  of 
the  wheat.  There  was  only  a  little  wheat 
to  sell  that  year. 

“I  remember  that  year  very  well. 
Things  were  so  bad.  Father  and 
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Mother  had  very  little  money — almost 
no  money.  Father  says  that  our  cows 
saved  our  home  for  us.  We  had  five  cows, 
and  we  worked  very  hard  to  get  enough 
hay  for  them  to  eat.  The  cows  gave  us 
some  milk.  And  there  was  a  little  cream 
to  sell.  We  had  a  few  chickens,  and  sold 
some  eggs.  We  did  not  buy  many  things 
to  eat  that  year.  We  ate  a  lot  of  boiled 
wheat  with  milk.  We  did  not  buy  any 
new  clothes  for  two  years.  We  could  buy 
only  enough  coal  to  cook  with  and  to 
keep  the  kitchen  warm — and  part  of  the 
time  it  was  not  very  warm. 

“At  that  time,  we  had  a  neighbor,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  ’  ’  continues  Henry.  “He  lived 
across  the  road  from  our  house.  Mr. 
Kennedy  did  not  have  any  cows.  He  did 
not  have  any  chickens.  He  said  animals 
were  too  much  trouble.  So  his  family  had 
no  milk,  no  eggs,  and  no  chickens.  The 
Kennedy  family  had  no  money  for  any¬ 
thing.  When  the  wheat  crop  failed,  the 
family  did  not  have  enough  to  eat.  They 
could  not  buy  coal.  There  were  no  trees 
to  be  cut  for  firewood.  Poor  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  to  sell  his  farm.  He  moved 
away  with  all  the  family.  We  were  sorry 
to  see  them  go.  We  do  not  know  where 
they  are  now.” 

“What  happened  to  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
farm?”  asks  Miss  West. 

“A  man  who  lives  in  a  city  far  away 
bought  the  Kennedy  farm,”  answers 
Henry.  “This  man  sold  the  Kennedy 
house  to  a  man  who  tore  it  down  and 
hauled  the  lumber  away.  Now  you  see 
why  we  do  not  have  any  neighbors  near 


“Now  Father  makes  some  money  by 
working  for  the  man  who  bought  the 
Kennedy  farm.  After  Father  finishes 
planting  his  own  wheat,  he  takes  his 
machines,  and  plants  wheat  on  the  land 
across  the  road.  The  man  who  now  owns 
the  land  is  what  we  call  a  ‘suitcase 
farmer.’  This  suitcase  farmer  comes  from 
the  city  where  he  fives,  and  hires  some¬ 
body  to  plant  wheat  on  his  land.  Then 
he  goes  away.  He  comes  back  at  harvest 
time  and  hires  somebody  to  harvest  his 
wheat.  He  sells  his  wheat  and  then  he 
goes  back  to  the  city.  We  do  not  like 
suitcase  farmers.  We  would  rather  have 
neighbors.  But  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  it.” 

1.  Why  did  the  Kennedy  family  have  to  sell 
their  farm  and  move  away? 

2.  Tell  why  the  man  from  the  city  who 
bought  the  Kennedy  farm  was  called  a  "suit¬ 
case  farmer.” 

3.  What  may  cause  the  wheat  crop  to  fail  in 
some  years? 

4.  Have  you  ever  seen  grasshoppers?  If  not, 
find  a  picture  of  them.  Tell  what  they  look  like 
and  what  they  eat. 

The  Carload  of  Lambs 

“Miss  West,  don’t  you  think  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  Appletown  would  like  to  hear 
about  our  lambs?”  asks  Betty  one  day. 

“Yes,  I  believe  they  would,”  says 
Miss  West.  Here  is  the  story  of  the 
lambs  as  Miss  West  wrote  it  to  Miss 
Anderson 


Wheattown 
December  1,  19 — 

Dear  Friend, 

Our  wheat  farmers  have  been  smiling 
this  fall.  They  say  they  are  in  good  luck. 
Good  rains  came  soon  after  wheat  was 
planted.  There  were  several  good  rains. 
And  how  well  wheat  grows  in  this  rich 
soil  when  there  is  rain!  In  a  few  weeks, 
the  wheat  was  as  thick  as  grass,  and  tall 
enough  to  reach  above  one’s  ankles.  The 
farmers  were  very  happy. 

Young  wheat  is  like  good  grass  in  one 
way.  It  is  good  food  for  sheep  and  lambs 
and  for  other  animals  that  eat  grass.  Mr. 
Boyd  bought  some  lambs  to  eat  some  of 
the  young  wheat.  The  lambs  came  by 
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train  from  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  the  Newman  place. 

One  day,  Betty  Boyd  told  me  about 
the  lambs,  and  the  Boyds’  dog,  Shep. 

“Oh,  Miss  West!”  cried  Betty.  “You 
should  have  seen  our  old  dog,  Shep, 
when  he  saw  the  lambs!  He  wagged  his 
tail  and  jumped  about.  He  whined  and 
he  barked.  Shep  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
talk.  He  likes  to  tend  sheep  and  lambs. 

“Father  hired  a  man  to  be  herder  and 
take  care  of  the  lambs,”  said  Betty. 
“The  lambs  walked  around  the  wheat- 
fields  and  ate  the  young  wheat.  But  they 
had  to  be  kept  from  wandering  away, 
and  from  eating  the  wheat  on  other 
people’s  land.  There  are  no  fences,  you 
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know.  The  herder  and  Shep  watched  the 
lambs.  They  drove  back  any  that  tried 
to  go  where  they  should  not  go.” 

The  lambs  stayed  with  the  Boyds  six 
weeks.  By  that  time,  they  had  eaten  all 
the  wheat  that  they  should  eat.  Lambs 
must  not  eat  too  much  of  the  young 
wheat  or  there  will  not  be  a  good  crop  of 
grain  the  next  summer.  The  lambs  were 
fatter  than  they  were  when  they  came. 
They  weighed  more.  One  day,  I  saw  Mr. 
Boyd  and  the  herder  driving  the  lambs 
along  a  street  of  the  town.  They  took 
them  to  the  railroad  station.  A  freight 
train  took  the  lambs  to  market.  Henry 
told  me  that  his  father  sold  the  lambs  for 
more  money  than  he  paid  for  them.  If 


there  had  not  been  good  rains,  Mr.  Boyd 
could  not  have  fattened  any  lambs. 
More  rain,  or  less  rain,  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  life  on  the  wheat  farm! 

Your  friend, 

Margaret  West 

1.  One  of  Mr.  Newman’s  dogs  is  named 
Shep,  and  Mr.  Boyd’s  dog  is  named  Shep. 
Both  dogs  like  to  tend  sheep  and  lambs.  Why 
do  you  think  they  were  given  the  name  Shep? 

2.  Why  were  the  lambs  taken  out  of  the 
wheatfields  after  six  weeks? 

3.  Why  is  rain  important  on  a  wheat  farm? 

Shep  and  the  Jack  Rabbit 

Miss  Anderson  wrote  a  Christmas 
letter,  telling  about  the  time  she  and  her 


A  jack  rabbit  runs  fast,  jumps,  and  dodges  to  get  away  from  an  enemy. 


Galloway 
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class  spent  an  afternoon  going  through 
three  of  the  plants  in  Appletown.  In  the 
first  plant,  people  were  putting  apples 
into  baskets.  In  the  second  plant,  work¬ 
ers  washed  the  apples,  pared  them,  and 
made  dried  apples.  In  the  third  plant, 
apple  butter  and  applesauce  were  made. 

Here  is  Miss  West’s  letter-  to  Miss 
Anderson — 

Wheattown 
March  1,  19 — 

Dear  Friend, 

Many  thanks  for  your  very  nice 
Christmas  letter.  My  children  would  like 
to  spend  a  day  in  Appletown  with  you. 
It  seems  strange  to  our  children  to  think 
of  harvest  coming  in  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  June  is  the  time  we  harvest  wheat. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  differences 
between  an  apple  community  and  a 
wheat  community.  Next  summer,  I  will 
write  you  about  the  wheat  harvest. 

But  the  children  want  me  to  tell  you 
a  funny  story  about  Henry  Boyd’s  old 
sheep  dog  and  the  jack  rabbit. 

One  Saturday  before  Christmas, 
Henry  and  Betty  and  I  were  taking  a 
walk  across  the  pasture  field  back  of 
their  barn.  Shep  was  with  us.  We  were 
walking  along  quietly  when — zip!  Some¬ 
thing  jumped  up  in  front  of  us!  It 
seemed  to  be  all  legs  and  ears.  Henry 
said  it  was  a  jack  rabbit. 

Jack  rabbits  run  with  long  jumps — 
very  long  jumps.  When  a  jack  rabbit  is 
in  a  hurry,  he  goes  five  or  six  feet  at  a 
jump — sometimes  more  than  that.  Well, 
you  should  have  seen  this  rabbit  jump 
up  and  run! 


Shep  started  after  the  jack  rabbit. 
“Yip!  Yip!  Yip!”  cried  Shep,  as  he  ran. 
The  rabbit  made  long  jumps  and  said 
nothing.  Shep  got  close  to  the  rabbit, 
and  then,  just  as  quickly  as  you  can 
wink  your  eye,  the  rabbit  turned  and 
jumped  sideways.  He  made  one  big,  long 
jump  to  one  side.  Before  Shep  could 
turn,  the  rabbit  was  going  the  other 
way! 

By  the  time  Shep  did  turn  around,  the 
rabbit  was  many  jumps  away  and  run¬ 
ning  fast.  Shep  tried  again.  The  rabbit 
jumped  sideways  again.  Shep  is  plucky 
and  he  wanted  that  rabbit.  But  every 
time  Shep  got  near  the  rabbit,  the  rab¬ 
bit  jumped,  first  to  this  side,  then  to 
that  side.  Poor  old  Shep!  He  fell  far  be¬ 
hind  every  time  the  rabbit  ftirned 
around. 

After  the  jack  rabbit  had  tricked 
Shep  five  or  six  times,  Shep  got  tired. 
Just  then  the  rabbit  went  over  a  little 
hill  and  out  of  sight.  Shep  gave  up  the 
chase  and  followed  us  back  to  the  house. 

Poor  old  dog!  He  was  out  of  breath. 
His  head  hung  low.  His  tail  was  down. 
He  was  not  at  all  proud  of  himself.  He 
had  not  caught  the  rabbit.  The  children 
said  that  the  next  morning,  after  a 
night’s  rest,  Shep  felt  better.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  rabbit.  And  what  do  you 
think?  He  chased  that  rabbit  over  and 
over  again  almost  every  morning  all 
winter!  But  he  never  caught  it. 

“Why  does  not  someone  shoot  the 
rabbit?”  I  asked. 

Henry  explained  that  the  rabbit  was 
a  tough  old  fellow,  not  good  for  food. 
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Besides,  Mr.  Boyd  says  that  it  is  good 
for  Shep  to  run.  It  keeps  him  from  get¬ 
ting  too  fat.  If  he  runs  now,  he  will  be  a 
better  sheep  dog  next  fall.  They  will 
need  Shep  when  they  buy  that  band  of 
lambs.  Mr.  Boyd  hopes  there  will  be 
some  fall  rains  so  that  there  will  be 
enough  young  wheat  to  feed  more  lambs. 

Your  friend, 

Margaret  West 

1.  Finish  this  sentence: 

Mr.  Boyd  says,  "I  may  have  fall  pasture 
for  lambs,  or  I  may  not.  It  depends  on 


2.  Why  does  a  wheat  farmer  like  to  feed 
lambs  on  the  young  wheat? 

3.  How  many  months  is  it  from  the  time  the 
wheat  is  planted  in  September  until  it  is  ready 
to  be  harvested? 

4.  What  months  are  the  harvest  months  in 
Appletown? 

Winter  on  the  Wheat  Farm 

Here  is  another  letter  that  Miss  West 
wrote  to  Miss  Anderson 

Wheattown 
March  15,  19 — 

Dear  Friend, 

The  children  in  my  class  want  to  know 
if  the  snowstorms  in  Appletown  are  as 
big  as  ours.  They  want  me  to  tell  you 
about  the  storms  we  had  this  winter. 

We  have  had  two  big  snowstorms  this 
winter.  The  first  came  soon  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  was  snowing  when  we  went  to 
bed.  When  we  got  up  in  the  morning, 
snow  was  still  falling.  A  strong  wind  was 
blowing  the  snow  about.  The  wind  made 
long  piles  of  the  snow.  We  call  them 
drifts.  Some  of  the  drifts  were  as  high  as 


my  head.  They  call  that  kind  of  storm  a 
blizzard.  The  children  like  blizzards,  but 
the  farmers  say  that  they  could  get  along 
very  well  without  them. 

The  school  busses  did  not  run  for  three 
days.  Only  town  children  could  get  to 
school.  The  country  children  called  it  a 
“Blizzard  Holiday.”  Here  is  a  story 
Betty  Boyd  wrote  for  the  school  paper. 


Blizzard  Holiday 


“You  should  have  seen  our  blizzard! 
When  we  woke  up  in  the  morning, 
there  was  so  much  snow  in  the  air  we 
could  not  see  the  barn  at  all.  The  wind 
was  blowing  very  hard.  The  wind  carried 
some  of  the  snow,  and  piled  it  up  in 
heaps  at  some  places. 

“There  was  a  big,  big  snowdrift  be¬ 
tween  our  house  and  the  barn.  Father 
said  some  of  the  snow  would  have  to  be 
shoveled  away  before  he  could  get  to  the 
barn  to  feed  the  cows  and  horses. 

“Father  put  on  a  heavy  coat,  rubber 
boots,  a  fur  cap,  and  mittens.  He  took  a 
shovel  and  dug  through  the  drift.  He 
made  a  path  in  the  snow  from  the  kitchen 
door  to  the  barn.  I  put  on  my  warmest 
clothes,  and  so  did  the  boys.  We  all 
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walked  in  a  row,  through  the  narrow 
path.  When  we  got  to  the  barn,  the 
cows  said,  ‘Moo,  moo!’  They  were  so 
.glad  to  see  us.  The  cows  were  tired  of 
waiting  for  breakfast,  and  so  were  the 
hens.  I  carried  warm  water  from  the 
house  for  the  hens  to  drink.  I  mixed 
their  feed  with  hot  water.  Hens  like  a 
warm  breakfast.  It  was  fun  walking  in 
the  path  through  the  snow.  The  drift 
was  higher  than  my  head.  When  we  had 
given  all  the  animals  their  breakfast,  we 
ate  dinner! 

“We  could  not  go  to  school  that  day. 
The  mail  carrier  did  not  come.  We  chil¬ 
dren  like  a  blizzard.  It  gives  us  a  holiday, 
and  we  have  fun  with  snow.  Henry  and  I 
made  a  big  snowman.  We  called  him  Mr. 
White.  He  lasted  about  a  month.  Then 
he  melted  slowly  in  the  sun.  The  last  we 
saw  of  Mr.  White  was  a  little  pile  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  with  Henry’s  old 
hat  on  it!” 

I  hope  your  children  will  enjoy  Bet¬ 
ty’s  story. 

This  community  is  interested  in  music. 
The  school  has  a  phonograph  and  some 
good  records.  We  use  them  a  great  deal. 
Someone  gave  the  school  a  radio.  Your 
teachers  and  children  plan  and  get 
ready  for  the  Apple  Festival.  We  have 
no  festival,  since  we  do  not  have  apples. 
But  the  music  dub  of  the  high  school 
gives  an  entertainment  late  in  winter. 

The  farmer  in  this  community  has 
four  winter  jobs.  But  he  is  not  so  busy  in 
winter  as  farmers  are  in  some  other 
places.  In  winter  the  farmer  milks  the 
cows,  feeds  the  chickens,  and  mends  his 


machinery.  When  the  weather  is  nice,  he 
mends  the  fence  around  his  pasture  field. 
There  is  no  fence  around  the  land  where 
wheat  is  grown.  It  is  just  open  country 
as  far  as  you  can  see. 

I  hope  what  I  have  written  helps  you 
to  see  how  we  live,  and  what  we  do  in 
this  land  of  big  farms  and  few  people. 

Your  friend, 
Margaret  West 

1.  What  do  you  think  a  blizzard  is? 

2.  What  other  kinds  of  storms  do  you  know? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  a  wheat 
farm  family  cannot  do  when  there  is  a  blizzard? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  they  must 
do  when  there  is  a  blizzard? 

5.  Why  doesn’t  Mr.  Bond  have  a  fence 
around  all  his  farm? 

Springtime  and  Harvest 

In  April,  Miss  West  receives  a  letter 
from  Miss  Anderson.  This  letter  tells 
about  the  spraying  and  pruning  of  the 
apple  trees.  The  Appletown  children  say 
they  want  to  know  what  wheat  growers 
do  in  the  springtime. 

“Oh,  I  know  what  to  tell  them,”  says 
Henry  Boyd.  “Tell  them  that  we  are  not 
so  busy  in  the  spring  as  they  are  at  the 
apple  farms.” 

“But  don’t  forget  June!”  says  another 
boy.  “June  is  the  time  when  we  do  get 
busy.” 

Here  is  Miss  West’s  next  letter— 
Wheattown 
July  10,  19 — 

My  dear  Friend, 

Your  letter  of  April  said  your  Apple- 
town  people  were  very  busy  spraying 
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and  pruning  their  apple  trees.  April  is 
not  the  farmer’s  busy  time  here.  Wheat 
takes  care  of  itself  in  spring. 

The  farmers  do  not  have  a  rush  of 
spring  work  like  Mr.  Benton  has.  They 
have  no  apple  trees  to  spray  and  no  corn 
to  plant.  Some  of  them  have  four  or  five 
cows  to  milk.  Some  of  the  wheat  farmers 
plant  gardens,  and  some  do  not.  Those 
who  do  not  make  gardens  hope  that  they 
will  have  enough  money  to  buy  vege¬ 
tables.  Those  who  do  plant  gardens  hope 


that  there  will  be  enough  rain  to  make 
the  plants  grow.  Some  of  the  people  who 
like  garden  vegetables  carry  water  from 
their  wells  and  pour  it  on  the  plants. 
This  takes  a  lot  of  work,  but  it  gives 
them  some  fresh  vegetables. 

But  when  June  comes,  then  these 
wheat  men  really  get  busy.  Wheat  is  ripe 
in  June.  It  must  be  cut  then.  The  ma¬ 
chines  must  be  ready.  If  a  farmer  is 
careful,  he  goes  over  every  machine 
again.  He  looks  at  every  part.  When  all 


Strip-cropped  fields  look  somewhat  like  patchwork  quilts.  What  work  are  the  fruit  growers  doing  when 
wheat  farmers  are  harvesting  their  crop? 


Ro8akam  from  Standard  Oil  Co.  ( N.J .) 
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is  ready,  the  farmer  fastens  the  tractor 
to  his  combine  and  pulls  the  combine 
around  a  little  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  working  well. 

Mr.  Boyd  says  he  is  lucky  to  have  two 
boys  big  enough  to  help  harvest  wheat. 
He  is  glad  that  school  stops  before  wheat 
is  ripe.  Howell  and  Henry  can  help  with¬ 
out  missing  school.  Some  of  his  neighbors 
have  to  hire  men  who  come  to  the 
neighborhood  when  wheat  is  ripe.  Mr. 
Boyd  has  to  hire  only  one  man  and  rent 
one  truck. 

The  fields  of  wheat  were  green  in  the 
springtime,  but  they  turned  yellow  by 
June.  The  heads  of  wheat  were  heavy 
with  the  fat  grains. 

The  day  harvesting  began,  Mr.  Boyd 
rode  the  tractor.  Henry  rode  the  com¬ 
bine.  Howell  drove  the  truck.  When  the 
truck  was  full  of  wheat,  Howell  drove  it 
to  the  house.  He  is  not  old  enough  to 
have  a  driver’s  license,  but  he  knows  how 
to  drive  a  truck  all  right.  He  drives  the 
truck  in  the  wheatfields,  but  the  man 
who  helps  with  the  farm  work  drives 
along  the  road  to  the  railway  station  at 
Wheattown.  The  wheat  was  unloaded  at 
the  grain  elevators.  These  are  the  tallest 
buildings  in  the  town.  While  the  man 
went  to  the  station  with  the  load  of 
wheat,  the  truck  that  Mr.  Boyd  hired 
was  being  filled  with  more  wheat. 

You  never  saw  so  much  wheat!  And 
everyone  rushes  about  getting  wheat 
from  field  to  elevator.  I  saw  trucks 
loaded  with  wheat  coming  to  the  station 
from  every  direction.  The  railroad  did 
not  have  cars  and  engines  enough  to 


haul  the  wheat  away  as  fast  as  the  trucks 
brought  it.  The  elevators  were  filled.  The 
farmers  had  to  put  their  wheat  on  the 
ground  beside  the  railroad  track.  When 
they  have  to  do  that,  they  are  glad  there 
is  not  much  rain  here. 

It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  the  wheat 
growers  that  wheat  is  a  grain  that  can  be 
kept  without  much  trouble.  It  is  also 
lucky  for  all  of  us  that  wheat  keeps  well. 
The  wheat  that  made  the  bread  you  eat 
today  may  have  spent  a  whole  year  in 
freight  cars,  in  grain  elevators,  or  in 
mills  where  the  wheat  is  made  into  flour. 
After  that,  perhaps,  it  spent  weeks  or 
months  in  flour  sacks  in  a  wholesale 
grocery  and  on  shelves  in  a  retail  gro¬ 
cery  store  or  a  baker’s  warehouse. 

Mr.  Boyd  and  the  boys  work  very 
hard  at  harvest  time.  They  want  to  be 
sure  to  get  the  wheat  in  the  elevator  be¬ 
fore  a  storm  can  come  and  beat  it  down. 
This  year  they  ran  the  machines  before 
breakfast,  and  they  ran  them  after 
supper. 

While  the  Boyds  were  harvesting 
wheat,  two  trucks  and  four  men  stopped 
at  the  house.  One  truck  carried  a  tractor, 
and  the  other  carried  a  combine.  The 
four  men  went  to  work,  cutting  the  suit¬ 
case  farmer’s  wheat.  One  man  rode  the 
tractor,  one  rode  the  combine.  The  other 
two  drove  the  trucks  and  hauled  the 
wheat  to  the  grain  elevator  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station. 

Mrs.  Boyd  makes  some  money  by  giv¬ 
ing  meals  to  these  traveling  wheat  har¬ 
vesters.  Betty  helps  her.  It  is  a  busy 
time  in  their  kitchen. 
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Another  of  the  large  machines 
whear  farmers  use  is  the  combine, 
a  machine  which  cuts  and  threshes 
grain.  The  tractor  and  combine 
"open"  a  field  by  cutting  a  path 
through  it.  Then  tractor,  combihe, 
and  truck  travel  up  and  down  the 
field,  harvesting  the  golden  wheat. 
The  truck  takes  the  grain  to  the 
elevators  in  town.  Here  it  is  stored 
until  trains  take  it  to  feed  mills 
or  to  flour  mills. 


J.  C.  Allen  (below),  Frederic  Lewis  (above) 


I  hope  that  my  letter  has  interested 
you  in  our  wheat-growing  community. 

Your  friend, 

Margaret  West 


1.  Can  you  write  the  words  that  are  needed 
to  finish  these  sentences?  Check  with  the  story 
to  be  sure  you  have  the  words  spelled  right. 

a.  Vegetable  plants  need  lots  of _ 

b.  A  machine  called  a _ is  used  to 

harvest  wheat. 

c.  Ripe  wheat  is _ in  color. 


d.  Grain  is  sometimes  stored  in _ 

e.  _  is  a  busy  month  on  a  wheat 


farm. 


Pioneer  Day 

When  school  opens  in  September, 
Miss  West  has  a  letter  from  Miss  An¬ 
derson.  She  reads  it  to  the  class  on  the 
first  day  of  school.  It  tells  about  the 
April  Apple  Blossom  Festival,  its  parade, 
and  the  beautiful  blooming  trees. 

“Miss  West,  Miss  West,  Miss  West,” 
cry  three  children  at  once.  “We  have  a 


parade  too!  Do  write  and  tell  your 
friend  about  our  Pioneer  Day!” 

“What  else  shall  I  tell  her?”  asks 
Miss  West. 

“Tell  her  about  Saturday  afternoon  in 
town,”  says  one  girl. 

“Tell  about  selling  things  in  town,” 
says  Jimmy. 

Here  is  the  letter  that  tells  what  the 
children  asked  Miss  West  to  say — 

Wheattown 
September  10,  19 — 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  read  your  letter  on  the  opening  day 
of  school.  The  children  enjoyed  it.  They 
have  asked  me  to  say  that  they  learned 
many  things.  They  send  thanks  for  your 
letter.  The  children  want  me  to  tell  you 
about  summer  in  this  part  of  the  country 
and  about  Wheattown’s  festival.  Our 
Pioneer  Day  is  not  beautiful  like  your 
festival,  but  is  interesting.  It  does  not 
cost  as  much  money  as  yours.  But  we 
have  a  good  time. 
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First,  let  me  tell  you  about  summer 
here  in  the  wheat  country. 

The  farmers  are  not  so  very  busy  after 
the  wheat  has  been  taken  to  market. 
The  tractors  are  going  a  large  part  of  the 
time  in  July  and  August,  getting  the 
land  ready  for  planting  wheat  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  In  summer  nearly 
all  of  the  farmers  for  miles  around  go  to 
Wheattown  almost  every  Saturday  after¬ 
noon. 

On  Saturday  afternoons,  the  band 
plays  in  the  center  square  at  the  court¬ 
house.  The  movies  have  a  show  once  in 
the  afternoon  and  twice  in  the  evening. 
You  will  find  the  boys  and  girls  either  in 
the  movies  or  eating  ice  cream  with  their 


school  friends,  or  perhaps  just  talking 
with  one  another. 

The  grown-ups  go  to  the  stores  and 
buy  what  the  family  needs  for  the  next 
week.  The  largest  buildings  are  the 
stores  of  the  two  men  who  sell  tractors 
and  farm  machinery.  The  other  stores 
are  like  the  ones  you  know. 

One  day  in  August,  I  went  to  see  the 
livestock  auction  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boyd.  Howell  came  in  the  truck  that 
day,  and  brought  a  cow  to  be  sold  at  the 
livestock  auction.  Dozens  of  farmers 
were  there.  The  man  who  sells  things  is 
called  an  auctioneer.  When  we  reached 
the  auction  shed,  the  auctioneer  was 
selling  a  fine,  fat  beef.  Then  he  sold  some 


Buyers  at  this  sale  look  over  a  beef  animal  as  the  auctioneer  asks  for  bids. 
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lambs,  some  pigs,  some  sheep,  a  coop  of 
chickens,  a  horse,  and  then  Mr.  Boyd’s 

cow. 

After  that,  he  sold  a  reaper  that  had 
been  used,  and  a  tractor,  and  a  used 
automobile. 

An  auction  is  held  in  Wheattown 
every  Saturday  afternoon  most  of  the 
year.  Many  farmers  go  to  the  auction 
even  if  they  do  not  want  to  buy  or  to 
sell.  They  like  to  see  what  is  going  on 
and  to  meet  their  friends  and  neighbors. 

In  August,  this  wheat  growers’  com¬ 
munity  has  the  big  time  of  the  year.  We 
call  it  Pioneer  Bay.  It  makes  me  think 
of  your  Apple  Blossom  Festival  in  some 
ways. 

Please  explain  to  your  class  that  a 
pioneer  is  a  person  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  move  to  a  place  where  no  one  had 
lived  before  and  make  his  home  there. 
The  first  home  makers,  or  pioneers, 
came  to  Wheattown  in  August,  eighty 
years  ago.  So  a  day  in  August  is  chosen 
to  celebrate  their  coming. 

For  some  time  before  Pioneer  Day, 
everyone  in  Wheattown,  and  in  the 
country  for  miles  around,  is  asked  to  get 
ready  to  look  like  a  pioneer.  Many  of  the 
men  do  not  wear  neckties,  nor  do  they 
shave.  They  trim  their  whiskers  in  funny 
ways.  Many  of  the  women  get  long  cot¬ 
ton  dresses  and  sunbonnets,  such  as  pi¬ 
oneer  women  wore. 

When  Pioneer  Bay  comes,  there  is  a 
big  crowd  in  Wheattown.  People  are 
there  from  far  and  near.  Someone  gives 
a  talk,  telling  what  it  was  like  here  when 
the  pioneers  first  came. 


After  the  talk,  the  band  plays,  and 
there  is  a  parade  of  people  dressed  as  the 
pioneers  were  dressed.  Then  everyone 
walks  about,  meeting  old  friends  and 
doing  the  things  that  are  fun  for  him. 
The  businessmen  of  Wheattown  offer 
prizes  for  many  things  that  will  make 
the  day  a  gay  time.  There  are  sack  races, 
a  fat  man’s  race,  and  three-legged  races. 
This  year,  Howell  and  Henry  Boyd  ran 
in  the  three-legged  race.  If  you  run  in  a 
three-legged  race,  you  have  to  do  it  just 
right. 

“You  ought  to  see  the  boys,  Miss 
West,”  Betty  Boyd  had  said  to  me  one 
day.  “They  are  practicing  for  the  three- 
legged  race.  They  run  from  the  house  to 
the  barn,  and  back.  At  first,  they  fell 
down  nearly  every  time  they  tried.  But 
they  don’t  fall  down  much  now.” 

The  other  teams  that  ran  in  the  three- 
legged  race  had  not  practiced  so  much  as 
the  Boyd  team  had.  Several  of  them  fell 
down,  but  Howell  and  Henry  ran  as 
though  they  were  one  boy,  and  won. 

On  Pioneer  Day,  there  was  shooting 
at  a  mark  with  rifles,  and  throwing  at  a 
mark  with  a  baseball.  Some  of  the  wo¬ 
men  tried  for  a  prize  by  throwing  a 
saucepan  at  a  man’s  head— a  wooden 
man. 

On  the  edge  of  town,  there  was  a  Fer¬ 
ris  wheel  and  a  merry-go-round.  All  the 
boys  and  girls  from  school  and  their 
friends  were  there.  They  had  a  jolly 
time.  You  must  come  to  our  Pioneer 
Day  some  time. 

Your  friend, 

Margaret  West 
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1.  What  is  another  word  that  means  almost 
the  same  thing  as  auction? 

2.  What  work  is  done  in  July  and  August  on 
a  wheat  farm? 

3.  Henry  and  Howell  ran  a  three-legged  race 
on  Pioneer  Day.  Make  a  list  of  as  many  kinds 
of  races  as  you  know. 

4.  What  do  the  people  of  Wheattown  cele¬ 
brate  in  August? 

Living  in  Wheattown 

The  machines  that  men  use  to  grow 
wheat  in  the  Wheattown  community 
are  getting  bigger  and  bigger.  One  man 
can  grow  more  fields  of  wheat  than  he 
could  grow  years  ago.  Farms  are  getting 
bigger  and  bigger  in  Wheattown  com¬ 
munity.  There  are  not  so  many  people 
there  as  there  were  years  ago,  when  the 
farms  were  smaller.  Some  people  have 
moved  away.  But  the  people  who  are 
there  are  proud  of  their  neighborhood. 
They  have  what  is  called  community 
spirit.  People  who  have  some  of  this 
spirit  want  to  make  the  place  where  they 
live  a  better  place  than  it  is  now.  The 
people  of  the  Wheattown  neighborhood 
want  to  make  a  better  community. 

The  farmers  all  want  to  be  sure  that 
their  children  go  to  school.  Some  people 
live  too  far  away  from  town  for  the 
school  bus  to  bring  the  children.  There 
are  some  one-room  schools  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  only  ten  pupils.  If  the  bus 
cannot  take  the  children  to  these  little 
schools,  the  parents  are  paid  to  take 
their  children  to  school.  This  commu¬ 
nity  really  does  believe  in  schools. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  been  reading 
about  one  community  of  wheat  growers. 


In  our  country  there  are  many  com¬ 
munities  where  most  of  the  people  make 
most  of  their  money  growing  wheat. 
They  do  not  all  have  a  Pioneer  Day  cele¬ 
bration,  but  they  are  all  alike  in  the  way 
the  people  make  their  living. 

There  are  also  many  communities  of 
wheat  growers  in  our  neighboring  coun¬ 
try  called  Canada, 

The  railroads  carry  wheat  from  these 
communities  to  almost  every  town  and 
city  in  the  whole  of  our  country  and  of 
Canada. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  A  tractor  is  a  very  useful  machine  on  a 
wheat  farm.  Find  pictures  of  different  kinds  of 
tractors.  Build  a  tractor  with  clay  or  heavy 
paper. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  your  cousin  or  to  a 
friend.  Tell  him  about  your  school  and  the 
kind  of  work  your  father  does. 

3.  Tell  your  little  brother  or  sister  the  story 
of  how  Shep  chased  the  jack  rabbit. 


Do  you  think  it  is  important  for  people  to  play 
games  and  have  fun  in  parks?  Why? 

Parka  from  Standard  Oil  Co.  ( N.J .) 


4.  Draw  a  picture  showing  the  snowdrifts 
around  the  Boyd  house  and  barn  after  the 
blizzard.  Put  in  your  picture  the  snowman  that 
Betty  and  Henry  made. 

5.  Draw  a  picture  to  show  a  field  of  wheat 
in  springtime.  Then  draw  another  picture  to 
show  a  field  of  wheat  when  the  grain  is  ready 
to  be  harvested. 

6.  Does  your  community  make  something 
to  send  to  the  wheat-growing  communities  to 
pay  for  the  wheat  that  makes  the  flour  that 
comes  to  your  store? 

7.  You  have  read  stories  about  five  different 
kinds  of  farm  communities.  Here  is  a  little  test 
to  see  how  well  you  understand  the  ways  in 
which  these  farms  are  alike  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  are  different. 

Below  is  a  fist  of  things  you  read  about  in 
the  stories  of  the  general,  dairy,  fruit,  sheep, 
and  wheat  farms.  Copy  the  list  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  then  think  about  the  general  farm. 
There  are  some  cows  on  that  farm,  so,  after 
the  word  "cows,”  write  the  word  "few”  to 
show  there  were  some  cows  on  the  Bond  farm. 


Write  one  of  the  words,  "many,”  "few,”  or 
"none”  with  each  thing  to  tell  about  the  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  Do  the  same  with  each  of  the  other 
farms.  Check  your  answers  with  the  stories. 


Cows 

Sheep 

Horses 

Chickens 

Orchards 

Vegetables 

Silos 

Tractors 

Combines 


Reapers 
Grain  Drills 
Lambs 
Fenced  Pastures 
Threshers 
Small  Fields 
Large  Fields 
Mowing  Machines 


Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Farm  on  the  Hill  by  Mrs.  Madeline  Darrough 
Horn — Scribner 

Katy  and  the  Big  Snow  by  Virginia  Lee  Burton 
— Houghton 

Bouncing  Betsy  by  Dorothy  Lathrop — Mac¬ 
millan 

The  Farmer  Sows  His  Wheat  by  Mrs.  Adele 
Gutman  Nathon — Minton 

Baby  Animals  on  the  Farm  by  Kate  E.  Agnew 
and  Margaret  Coble — World  Book 
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Chapter  7 

The  Lumbertown  Community 


The  Johnson  Family's  Small  Farm 

Miss  Logan  comes  from  her  home  in  a 
city  to  teach  in  the  Lumbertown  school. 
She  teaches  the  third  grade.  There  are 
twelve  grades  in  this  school. 

Miss  Logan  makes  her  home  with  the 
Johnson  family.  The  Johnsons  live  on  a 
farm  three  miles  from  Lumbertown. 
Miss  Logan  goes  to  her  school  every 
morning  in  the  school  bus  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Eric  Johnson  is  ten  years  old  and 
Olga,  his  sister,  is  twelve  years  old. 

Miss  Logan  comes  to  live  at  the  John¬ 
son  home  in  September  when  school 


begins.  She  comes  from  school  with  Eric 
and  Olga  on  Monday  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Johnson  welcomes  Miss  Logan. 

“I  hope  you  will  not  be  too  lonely  on 
this  farm  out  in  the  country,”  says  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

“I  have  always  wanted  to  live  in  the 
country,”  says  Miss  Logan.  “I  want  to 
learn  about  the  things  that  are  done  on 
a  farm.  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  live  in 
your  home  for  this  school  year.” 

Miss  Logan  likes  the  new  curtains  and 
the  table  and  reading  lamp  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  put  in  her  room. 
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Why  do  you  think  people  in  Lumbertown  community  live  on  farms?  Name  the  communities  you  have  read 
about  in  this  book  in  which  the  people  do  some  kind  of  farm  work. 


“You  see  the  barn  from  this  window,” 
says  Olga.  “From  the  other  window  you 
see  the  garden.” 

Everyone  is  glad  to  hear  Mrs.  John¬ 
son’s  call  to  supper.  There  is  plenty  of 
fried  ham  and  gravy,  potatoes,  stewed 
tomatoes,  applesauce,  bread  and  butter. 
For  dessert  there  is  blueberry  pie. 

“Eric  and  I  picked  the  blueberries,” 
whispers  Olga.  “And  Mother  canned 
them.  Sometimes  we  have  apple  pie,  or 
pumpkin  pie,  and  sometimes  pudding.” 


“This  bread  tastes  so  good,”  says 
Miss  Logan.  “May  I  have  another 
slice?” 

Miss  Logan  is  eating  homemade 
bread  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and 
putting  on  it  butter  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
has  made.  “In  my  home  in  town,  we 
have  to  buy  these  things  at  a  store,”  she 
says. 

“Eric  and  Olga  must  show  me  the 
cows  that  give  this  good  milk,”  says 
Miss  Logan.  “Are  they  gentle  cows?” 


Tell  what  season  of  the  year  this  picture  shows.  Give  the  reason  for  your  answer.  The  farmer  plows  a  hill¬ 
side  field  in  strips  so  that  the  good  topsoil  will  not  wash  away. 


“They  are  all  right,”  says  Eric. 

“But  I  get  tired  milking  cows,”  says 
Ole.  Ole  is  Eric’s  older  brother. 

The  day  that  Miss  Logan  comes  to 
the  Johnson  home,  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Ole,  who  has  finished  high  school,  are 
filling  the  silo.  Two  of  their  neighbors 
help  them.  All  these  farmers  put  their 
corn  crop  in  silos  in  September.  The 
cows  eat  the  corn  during  the  winter. 

Miss  Logan  says  cows  are  like  facto¬ 
ries  that  eat  corn  and  make  it  into  milk. 


Then  the  milk  is  turned  into  cheese  at 
the  cheese  factory. 

Every  morning  a  truck  comes  for  the 
milk.  This  truck  also  gets  the  milk  from 
several  other  farms.  The  milk  is  bought 
by  a  company  that  makes  cheese  in  a 
factory  in  a  village  four  miles  away. 

After  Mr.  Johnson  and  Ole  have  filled 
their  own  silo,  they  help  their  two  neigh¬ 
bors  to  fill  theirs.  Then  they  plant  a  field 
with  wheat.  They  do  not  have  big  ma¬ 
chines  like  the  machines  Mr.  Boyd  uses 
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Can  you  tell  why  a  farmer  would  not  plow  this  field  and  use  it  to  grow  crops?  All  of  the  farms  around 
Lumbertown  are  small  and  the  fields  are  small.  Why? 


in  the  wheat  community.  The  Johnson 
farm  is  too  small  for  big  machines.  They 
use  two  horses  instead  of  a  tractor. 

After  the  wheat  is  planted,  the  men 
dig  the  potatoes  and  put  them  in  the 
cellar. 

“How  many  potatoes  did  you  get?” 
asks  Miss  Logan. 

“Two  hundred  bushels,”  says  Ole. 
“Dad  will  sell  them  to  the  people  in 
town,  a  bushel  or  two  at  a  time,  as  the 
people  want  them  next  winter.  We  will 
take  them  to  town  in  our  truck.” 

The  crops  that  are  grown  on  the  John¬ 
son  farm  are  some  hay,  corn  for  the  silo, 
wheat  to  sell,  and  potatoes  to  sell.  There 
is  also  some  pasture  for  the  twelve  cows. 
More  than  half  of  this  small  farm  is  in 
woodland. 

“Why  do  you  keep  so  much  woodland 
on  your  farm?”  asks  Miss  Logan. 
“Wouldn’t  you  rather  have  fields?” 

“It  is  better  to  keep  it  in  trees,”  says 
Mr.  Johnson.  “Most  of  the  surface  is  too 
stony  to  be  plowed  and  used  as  a  field. 


A  few  miles  from  here  it  is  so  stony  that 
there  are  no  farms  at  all.” 

Miss  Logan  learns  that  much  of  the 
land  around  Lumbertown  is  so  stony 
that  only  here  and  there  can  one  find  a 
piece  of  land  smooth  enough  for  fields. 
That  is  why  none  of  the  farms  are  big. 
None  of  their  fields  are  big.  None  of  the 
farms  have  the  big  machinery  that  we 
read  about  on  the  wheat  farms.  These 
farms  are  so  small  that  nearly  all  the 
farmers  have  another  job  for  a  part  of 
the  year.  Almost  every  farmer  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  wood  for  a  part  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Johnson  sells  wood.  When  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  safely  stored,  Ole  and  his 
father  go  to  work  in  the  wood  lot.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  divided  his  woodland  into 
40  parts.  Each  year  he  cuts  down  trees 
on  one  of  the  40  parts.  The  men  begin  to 
work  on  the  part  that  is  to  be  cut  this 
year.  They  cut  every  tree  that  is  more 
than  six  inches  through  the  trunk.  They 
also  cut  down  all  the  crooked  trees.  They 
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leave  all  the  small,  young,  straight  trees 
standing  to  grow  bigger. 

The  good,  straight  pieces  of  log  are 
put  in  the  truck.  Ole  takes  the  truck  to 
Lumbertown  to  the  sawmill  man,  who 
buys  the  logs  from  Mr.  Johnson.  Many 
tops  of  trees,  and  some  of  the  crooked 
parts,  are  left  lying  in  the  wood  lot.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Ole  will  saw  this  wood  into 
pieces,  and  take  it  to  the  house.  It  will  be 
used  as  firewood  to  cook  the  food  and  to 
keep  the  family  warm  during  the  next 
year. 

1.  Why  is  more  than  half  of  the  Johnson 
farm  in  woodland? 

2.  Can  you  tell  why  Mr.  Johnson  cuts  trees 
from  different  parts  of  his  woodland  each  year? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Johnson  cuts  the 
crooked  trees  and  leaves  the  straight  young 
trees? 

4.  What  does  Ole  do  to  help  the  family? 

The  Johnson  Family's  Wood  Business 

Soon  after  Christmas,  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Ole  finish  cutting  the  wood  that  is 
to  be  cut  this  year  in  their  wood  lot. 


They  have  sold  the  best  of  it  in  town 
and  the  rest  is  ready  for  keeping  the  fam¬ 
ily  warm. 

Now  Mr.  Johnson  goes  away  to  work 
at  cutting  down  trees  for  a  lumber  com¬ 
pany.  The  logs  are  taken  to  a  sawmill  in 
Lumbertown.  Every  morning,  before  it 
is  light,  a  neighbor’s  car  stops  at  the 
Johnson  house.  Mr.  Johnson  gets  into 
the  car  with  five  other  men,  and  they 
drive  ten  miles  back  into  the  forest.  The 
weather  is  cold.  There  is  snow  on  the 
ground.  All  of  the  men  wear  caps  that 
come  down  over  their  ears.  They  wear 
thick  coats,  warm  gloves,  thick  socks, 
and  high  boots.  They  also  carry  lunch 
boxes  filled  with  big  lunches.  It  makes 
men  hungry  to  chop  trees  in  the  woods 
in  winter. 

When  they  get  to  the  woods,  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  neighbors  spend  the  day 
cutting  down  trees.  They  cut  off  the 
branches,  and  saw  the  logs.  This  makes 
trees  ready  for  the  sawmill.  The  men  do 
not  get  home  until  after  dark  these  short 
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winter  days.  Mr.  Johnson  does  this 
every  week  day  until  late  in  March. 

While  Mr.  Johnson  works  at  chopping 
wood  for  the  lumber  company,  Ole  takes 
care  of  the  cows  by  himself.  Every  nice 
day,  he  takes  the  truck  and  hauls  one  or 
two  loads  of  wood  to  town  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  This  neighbor  has  a  wood  lot,  but 
does  not  have  a  truck. 

Miss  Logan  finds  out  that  the  John¬ 
sons  have  several  ways  of  making  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Besides  farming  and  working  in  the 
woods,  the  Johnsons  grow  vegetables 


and  also  keep  chickens  and  pigs.  The 
Johnsons  grow  a  large  part  of  the  food 
they  eat.  Miss  Logan  enjoys  the  good 
food  they  grow  on  their  little  farm — the 
eggs,  chickens,  milk,  and  vegetables. 

“I  wish  my  family  in  the  city  could 
taste  your  fresh  vegetables,”  says  she. 

The  Johnsons  have  three  ways  of 
making  money — (1)  They  sell  milk  and 
wheat  from  their  farm.  (2)  Mr.  Johnson 
gets  wages  from  the  lumber  company. 
(3)  Ole  gets  money  for  hauling  wood  to 
town. 
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In  what  ways  do  you  think  these  logs  will  be  used? 


So  these  people  are  farm  people,  and 
they  are  lumber  people.  They  have  farm 
money,  and  they  also  have  some  wood 
money. 

Nearly  all  the  farmers  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  do  these  things.  We  might  say 
they  are  two- job  men,  in  a  two- job  com¬ 
munity.  We  might  call  it  a  lumber- 
farmer  community. 

1.  Name  three  ways  the  Johnsons  earn 
money. 

2.  What  do  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  neighbors 
do  in  the  woods? 


Feeding  Baby  Squirrels 

One  of  the  first  things  Miss  Logan 
sees  when  she  gets  to  the  Johnson  home 
is  a  cage  with  two  gray  squirrels  in  it. 
The  squirrels  are  pets.  They  belong  to 
Eric  and  Olga.  Miss  Logan  sees  the 
squirrels  every  day. 

“Olga,”  she  says,  “these  squirrels  are 
very  jolly  little  pets.  Would  you  write  a 
story  about  them  for  the  school  paper?” 

This  is  the  story  Olga  wrote 

“Last  spring,  1  was  in  the  woods  with 
Daddy  and  Eric  one  Saturday  morning. 
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Dad  cut  down  a  big,  old  tree.  The  tree 
was  hollow  near  the  top.  When  the  tree 
fell  and  struck  the  ground,  it  broke  open. 
Two  squirrels  ran  out.  They  ran  up  an¬ 
other  tree  and  jumped  from  tree  to  tree 
as  they  went  away  through  the  woods. 

“Two  little  squirrels  were  in  a  nest  in 
the  tree.  They  tried  to  run,  but  they 
were  too  little.  They  tried  to  hide  under 
the  log.  I  caught  one  in  my  two  hands, 
and  Eric  caught  the  other.  They  were 
such  cute  little  fellows,  and  too  little  to 
bite  our  hands. 

“I  wrapped  one  squirrel  in  my  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  Eric  put  one  in  his  pocket. 
We  hurried  home.  Mother  wrapped  the 
babies  in  a  piece  of  warm  cloth  and  put 
them  in  a  basket. 

“  ‘We  must  feed  them,’  said  Mother. 

“I  got  some  hickory  nuts,  but  the 
squirrels’  teeth  were  not  strong  enough 
to  eat  nuts.  They  wanted  milk.  So 
Mother  made  a  little  roll  of  cotton  cloth. 
She  dipped  the  roll  of  cloth  into  some 
warm  milk,  and  put  it  to  the  little 
squirrel’s  mouth.  He  sucked  the  milk 
out  of  the  rag  roll.  Mother  dipped  the 
roll  in  warm  milk  again.  The  squirrel 
grabbed  the  roll  with  both  his  front 
feet  and  held  it  to  his  mouth.  When  he 
had  sucked  all  the  milk  out,  he  dropped 
the  roll,  and  looked  at  Mother  for  more. 
Mother  dipped  the  little  roll  in  the  milk 
many  times.  When  both  squirrels  had 
enough  milk,  they  curled  up  like  little 
round  balls  and  went  to  sleep  in  the 
blanket.  They  seemed  to  be  happy  there. 

“For  several  days  Mother  and  I  fed 
them  warm  milk  from  the  cotton  roll. 


Then  one  day,  while  a  squirrel  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  rag  in  his  paws,  I  took  a  spoon 
and  poured  a  few  drops  of  milk  on  the 
rag.  The  squirrel  kept  on  sucking.  I 
spooned  more  milk,  and  he  sucked. 

“One  day,  while  I  was  pouring  milk 
onto  the  rag,  the  squirrel  reached  out 
and  took  the  sides  of  the  spoon  in  each 
of  his  little  front  feet.  He  held  the  spoon 
and  drank  from  it.  When  the  spoon  was 
empty,  he  threw  it  away,  and  looked  up 
for  more.  For  many  days  the  squirrels 
drank  milk  from  the  spoon,  and  always 
threw  the  spoon  away  when  it  was 
empty.  I  think  they  were  very  smart 
little  fellows.  It  was  fun  to  keep  them. 

“The  squirrels  grew,  and  played  about 
the  house.  They  climbed  over  chairs  and 
tables.  But  we  had  to  watch  the  cat,  to 
keep  her  out  of  the  room  when  the 
squirrels  were  running  about.  Maybe 
she  would  think  they  were  big  mice. 

“We  got  a  cage  for  them.  Now  they 
are  safe  from  the  cat.  But  sometimes  we 
let  them  out  of  the  cage  to  play  around 
the  room.  It  is  fun  to  watch  them! 

“One  evening  Mother  was  sewing,  and 
the  squirrels  were  free  in  the  room. 
When  it  came  time  for  me  to  put  them 
back  into  the  cage,  one  was  missing.  But 
when  Mother  lifted  the  coat  she  was 
mending,  there  was  the  squirrel,  asleep 
in  her  lap! 

“  ‘He  is  so  happy,’  said  Mother.  ‘I 
shall  not  waken  him.  Let  him  sleep  in 
the  sleeve  of  Eric’s  coat.’ 

“That  was  a  mistake.  When  morning 
came,  the  naughty  pet  had  bitten  20  or 
30  holes  in  the  coat  sleeve.  He  wanted  to 
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get  little  pieces  of  cloth  to  make  himself 
a  nice,  warm  nest,  such  as  squirrels  have 
in  hollow  trees. 

“I  must  go  to  the  woods  and  gather  a 
lot  of  hickory  nuts  for  our  pets  to  eat 
this  winter.” 


A  Visit  to  the  Fire  Tower 


1.  Can  you  think  of  any  animals  other  than 
squirrels  that  like  to  eat  nuts? 

2.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  made  a  pet 
of  a  wild  animal?  Tell  your  classmates  about  it. 


One  sunny  day  in  November,  Miss 
Logan  takes  a  walk  with  Eric  and  Olga. 
In  an  hour  after  they  have  left  the  house, 
they  are  up  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  near 
the  fire  tower.  They  had  seen  this  fire 
tower  from  their  home.  Miss  Logan  had 
wanted  to  visit  it  ever  since  she  had 
come  to  the  Johnson’s  house. 

A  man  who  lives  on  a  very  small  farm 
near  the  Johnson  farm  is  the  firewarden. 
It  is  the  firewarden’s  business  to  see  that 
fires  do  not  get  started  in  the  woods  and 
forests  around  Lumbertown.  Part  of  the 
time  he  sits  in  the  top  of  this  fire  tower 
and  watches  for  forest  fires.  The  fire¬ 
warden  had  invited  Miss  Logan  and  the 
children  to  come  to  see  his  tower. 

When  they  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  the  warden  tells  them  to  come  on 
up.  It  is  a  long  climb.  When  they  get  to 
the  top,  the  warden  is  looking  through 
his  field  glasses  at  something  far  away. 
That  is  what  he  does  most  of  the  time. 

Miss  Logan  and  the  children  have  a 
fine  time  looking  over  the  country  from 
the  top  of  the  fire  tower.  They  are  so  ex¬ 
cited  when  they  find  a  place  they  know. 


American  Forest  Products  Industries 


Fire!  Clouds  of  thick,  white  smoke  roll  over  the 
forest.  Unless  fighters  can  stop  the  fire,  the  green 
forest  will  soon  look  like  the  one  below. 
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“Look,  Miss  Logan!”  cries  Olga,  “see 
our  house  down  there?  And  see  the  silo 
just  beyond  the  house?” 

“Here,  Olga,”  says  the  firewarden, 
“take  my  glasses.  You  can  see  your  cows. 
I  just  now  saw  Ole  driving  them  out  to 
the  pasture.” 

Olga  takes  the  glasses. 

“I  see  our  wheatfield,  too,”  says  Olga, 
“and  our  cornfield,  and  your  house,  Mr. 
Warden,  and  Neighbor  Kane’s  house, 
and  the  road! 

“There  goes  an  automobile  along  the 
road.  And  way  off  there  I  see  Lumber- 
town,  and  the  smokestack  of  the  saw¬ 
mill  where  Daddy  sells  logs. 

“How  big  these  glasses  make  the  cows 
look!  I  can  see  the  white  spot  on  old 
Blackie’s  side.  Without  the  glasses,  the 
cows  look  as  small  as  flies.” 

“That’s  right,”  says  the  warden. 
“Glasses  help  me  very  much.  I  sit  here 
all  day,  looking  and  looking  and  looking 
through  the  glasses  to  see  if  there  is  a  fire 
anywhere.  You  see,  there  is  nothing  but 
forest  in  this  direction.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  any  fire  in  that  for'est. 

“You  may  be  sure,  Miss  Logan,”  says 
the  warden,  “that  these  people  do  not 
want  any  fires  in  their  wood  lots. 

“The  lumber  company  must  have 
logs,  or  it  cannot  sell  lumber.  So  they 
don’t  want  fires  to  kill  their  little  trees. 
And  the  farmers  don’t  want  fires  in  the 
lumber  company’s  woods.  If  that  hap¬ 
pens,  they  will  not  have  winter  jobs 
cutting  down  trees.  The  money  that 
these  farmers  get  by  cutting  wood  in 
winter  is  a  big  help. 


U.S.  Forest  Service 
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“And,  Miss  Logan,  you  city  people! 
If  a  tree  burns  in  that  forest  there  below 
us,  you  people  in  the  city  will  not  get  any 
lumber  from  that  tree!  You  may  have 
brick  houses,  but  you  need  lumber,  too.” 

“A  forest  fire  is  a  dreadful  thing,” 
continues  the  warden.  “There  is  danger 
of  fire  right  now.  We  have  not  had  a  drop 
of  rain  for  two  weeks,  and  this  wind  has 
made  the  leaves  that  are  on  the  ground 
as  dry  as  good  kindling.  If  someone 
drops  a  match  or  cigarette  — ! 

“Please  hand  me  those  glasses,  Eric! 
Quick!  I  must  look  at  something!” 

The  firewarden  takes  the  glasses,  and 
looks  .far  away. 

“I  see  smoke,”  he  says.  “There  is  a 
fire  just  starting!” 

The  warden  reaches  for  his  telephone, 
and  calls  the  fire  headquarters.  He  tells 
them  that  a  fire  is  just  starting  in  such 
and  such  a  place,  about  ten  miles  away. 

Telephones  ring  in  the  lumber  mill. 
Telephones  ring  on  the  farms.  And  in 
five  minutes,  about  thirty  men  have 
started  in  trucks  and  automobiles  to¬ 
ward  the  place  where  the  fire  is. 

When  the  men  get  there,  the  fire  is 
about  as  big  as  a  wheatfield.  The  thirty 
men  go  to  work  as  fast  as  they  can.  They 
stop  the  fire  before  it  really  gets  a  big 
start. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  lumber  in  our 
country,  somebody  has  to  watch  for 
forest  fires  for  days  and  weeks  and 
months  and  years.  It  is  a  job  that  may 
never  end — if  we  are  going  to  have 
wood.  One  lighted  match  dropped  on  the 
ground  in  a  forest  can  kill  a  million  trees. 


1.  Can  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
sentence — "One  lighted  match  dropped  on  the 
ground  in  a  forest  can  kill  a  million  trees”? 

2.  Tell  two  things  that  the  man  in  the  fire 
tower  does. 

3.  City  people  need  lumber  for  floors  in  their 
houses,  for  doors  and  for  furniture.  How  do 
you  think  city  people  can  help  to  save  the 
forests  so  there  will  be  lumber  to  use? 

Protecting  the  Woodlands 

After  the  firewarden  has  called  the 
fire  fighters,  he  keeps  on  looking  over  the 
forests  to  see  if  he  can  find  more  places 
where  smoke  might  be  rising. 

“There  must  have  been  more  fires  in 
this  forest  before  you  were  firewarden,” 
says  Miss  Logan. 

“That  is  right,”  says  the  warden. 
“When  the  settlers  first  came  here,  this 
country,  as  far  as  you  can  see,  was  a 
splendid  forest.  Then  the  lumbermen 
came  and  began  to  chop  down  trees. 
Those  first  lumbermen  cut  everything 
that  was  fit  to  use.  They  let  the  tops  lie 
on  the  ground.  After  the  lumbermen  had 
finished  taking  out  logs,  fires  started  and 
burned  the  fallen  treetops  and  every 
little  tree.  These  fires  were  so  hot  that 
they  even  burned  the  topsoil. 

“Nobody  was  watching  for  forest  fires 
in  those  days,”  says  the  warden.  “After 
these  fires,  the  lumberman  had  to  move 
away  and  go  to  some  other  place  where 
there  was  another  forest.  Then  the  same 
thing  would  happen  again.  And  the 
lumberman  would  move  on  again. 

“But  that  is  over.  There  are  no  more 
new  forests  for  lumbermen  to  get.  We 
must  take  care  of  our  forests  now,  or  we 
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shall  not  have  enough  wood.  It  is  every¬ 
body’s  business  now  to  keep  down  forest 
fires.” 

“I  suppose  that  even  a  little  fire  gets 
to  be  a  big  one  if  nobody  is  watching  it,” 
says  Miss  Logan. 

“You  are  right,”  says  the  warden. 
“Many  a  big  forest  fire  has  been  started 
by  a  farmer.  Maybe  the  farmer  was 
getting  ready  to  plow  a  field  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  Maybe  he  cut  some 
bushes  and  weeds  that  were  in  his  way. 
Maybe  he  trimmed  some  dead  limbs  out 


of  an  apple  tree.  He  made  a  pile  of  this 
trash.  Then  he  set  fire  to  it  to  burn  it  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way  of  his  plowing. 
While  the  brush  pile  was  burning,  the 
farmer  went  to  do  something  else. 

“Then  maybe  a  wind  blew  some 
sparks  from  the  brush  fire  over  into  the 
woods.  The  dry  leaves  in  the  woods 
caught  fire.  As  the  wind  blew,  the  fire 
almost  ran  through  the  woods.  The  fire 
could  not  be  stopped,  and  it  killed  trees 
by  the  hundreds,  and  by  the  thousands. 
All  this  happened  because  one  farmer 


At  night  a  burned-over  forest  shows  a  few  lonely  tree  trunks  outlined  against  the  sky.  How  many  rules 
to  help  prevent  forest  fires  do  you  know? 

American  Forest  Products  Industries 


Big  machines  are  needed  to  change  logs  into  lumber.  Name  all  the  things  in  your  schoolroom  that  are 
made  of  lumber. 


was  careless  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
You  cannot  be  too  careful  with  fire.” 

The  warden  takes  another  long  look 
all  around  through  his  glasses.  “The 
people  in  Lumbertown  community  know 
all  about  forest  fires,”  he  says.  “They 
have  seen  too  many.  They  do  not  want 
any  more  fires.  So  they  do  things  to  stop 
them.” 

“What  can  they  do?”  asks  Miss 
Logan. 

“Well,  we  have  a  brush-burning  law 
now.  This  law  says  that  a  person  must 


not  burn  brush  at  certain  times  in  the 
year,  when  there  is  danger  of  fires  run¬ 
ning  through  the  forest  and  killing  trees. 
These  people  are  really  beginning  to 
take  care  of  their  woodland.” 

1.  During  what  times  of  the  year  is  there 
most  danger  of  forest  fires? 

2.  What  could  a  careless  farmer  do  that 
might  make  trouble  for  the  firewarden? 

The  Mill  in  Lumbertown 

One  day  Miss  Logan  takes  her  class 
to  the  mill  in  Lumbertown.  More  than 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  families  live  in  the 
town.  They  all  live  in  houses  made  of 
wood.  The  houses  were  built  of  lumber 
that  was  sawed  from  logs  in  the  Lumber- 
town  mill.  Almost  every  family  in  the 
town  has  something  to  do  with  lumber. 
The  teachers  in  the  school  teach  boys 
and  girls  whose  fathers  and  brothers 
work  in  the  mill,  or  drive  trucks  that 
haul  logs,  or  chop  trees  in  the  forest.  All 
farm  families  are  almost  certain  to  have 
some  member  of  the  family  working  with 
lumber  some  time  during  the  year. 

Miss  Logan  and  her  class  have  seen 
the  forest  and  the  logging.  Now  they 
want  to  see  the  mill.  Mr.  Olsen,  the  mill 
foreman,  is  glad  to  show  them  around 
and  tell  them  what  they  want  to  know. 
While  they  are  talking,  a  truck  comes  in 
from  the  woods.  It  is  piled  high  with 
logs.  There  are  eleven  logs  on  the  big 
truck. 

“Now,”  says  Mr.  Olsen,  “this  is  a 
new-fashioned  lumber  mill.  Let  us  begin 
here  at  this  saw.  Look  at  that  log.  You 
see,  the  machine  moves  the  log  against 
the  whirling  saw.  Now  watch!  That 
whirling  saw  cuts  off  a  slice  of  the  log. 
That  saw  cuts  wood  about  as  easily  as 
a  knife  cuts  butter.  We  call  the  slice  of 
wood  that  is  cut  from  the  log  a  board 
or  a  slab.  The  saw  cuts  the  log  into 
slabs  and  boards  and  sawdust. 

“This  is  a  new  way  of  handling  logs,” 
says  Mr.  Olsen.  “The  old-fashioned 
lumberman  took  the  big,  straight  trunk 
of  the  tree  like  that  to  his  sawmill,  and 
sawed  it  into  lumber.  He  used  some  of 
the  slabs  to  make  a  fire  under  h is  engine 


Frederic  Lewis 

Pine  logs  have  just  arrived  at  a  mill.  Trucks  and 
trains  carry  logs  from  forest  to  mill. 

boiler.  Sometimes  he  sold  a  few,  but  he 
often  burned  a  lot  of  slabs  just  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way.  He  left  piles  of 
sawdust  as  high  as  a  house. 

“We  do  not  waste  any  part  of  the 
tree.  We  take  the  slabs,  and  saw  them  up 
with  smaller  saws.  We  cut  these  pieces 
into  still  smaller  pieces  for  boxes,  for 
broom  handles,  for  garden  fences,  for 
parts  of  chairs.  We  sell  to  the  furniture 
makers  some  small  pieces  that  are 
scarcely  larger  than  pencils.  The  trucks 
bring  in  hundreds  of  logs.  When  we  have 
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finished  with  the  logs,  we  will  load  rail¬ 
way  cars  with  a  dozen  different  kinds  of 
lumber.  Some  of  the  cars  may  be  loaded 
with  pieces  that  are  fifteen  feet  long. 
Other  cars  may  be  loaded  with  pieces 
that  are  only  fifteen  inches  long. 

“Now  look  at  this  chipping  machine. 
We  throw  small  logs  and  large  branches 
of  trees  into  the  chipping  machine.  This 
machine  chops  everything  into  small 
pieces.  When  these  chips  leave  the  mill, 
they  have  been  made  into  pulp.  We  ship 
carloads  of  pulp  to  be  used  in  paper. 

“Now,”  says  Mr.  Olsen,  “see  what  we 
do  with  scraps  of  wood.  The  sawdust  and 

The  logs  are  unloaded  from  truck  or  train  into  a 
pond  beside  the  mill.  Inside  the  mill,  large  saws 
cut  them  into  lumber. 


these  scraps  and  odd-shaped  pieces  of 
sound  wood  are  put  into  strong,  iron 
vessels,  and  heated  very  hot.  From  this 
we  sell  two  things,  alcohol  and  charcoal. 

“Yes,  we  make  both  alcohol  and  paper 
pulp  out  of  wood.  We  ship  out  carloads 
of  wood  alcohol  in  steel  drums.  These 
drums  are  much  like  barrels. 

“If  wood  is  partly  rotted,  we  use  it 
and  the  bark  from  the  logs  to  make  the 
fire  under  the  engine  boilers.  The  en¬ 
gines  run  our  machinery.  We  do  not  have 
enough  of  this  wood  waste  to  run  our  en¬ 
gine.  We  have  to  buy  coal.  That  would 
seem  strange  to  my  grandfather.  In  his 

Lift-trucks  pile  packages  of  pine  lumber  in  the 
yard  near  a  sawmill.  At  right,  machines  beat  wood 
pulp  before  it  goes  to  paper-making  machines. 

Wie.  Chamber  of  Commerce  (right) ,  Weetern  Pine  Assoc,  (below) 
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sawmill  he  burned  slabs  just  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  We  use  all  of  the  wood. 

“In  this  mill,  we  are  new-fashioned 
lumbermen.  We  get  more  money  for  our 
trees  than  my  grandfather  did.  And 
don’t  forget  this — it  takes  three  times 
as  much  work  to  do  it  our  way.  That 
means  jobs.  That  means  more  workmen, 
more  wages,  more  people,  more  homes, 
more  boys  and  girls  in  Lumbertown.” 

The  lumber  company  that  runs  the 
mill  spends  most  of  its  money  in  paying 
wages  and  buying  wood  from  farmers. 
If  the  lumberman  has  a  good  year  selling 
lumber,  the  storekeepers  in  Lumbertown 
have  a  good  year,  too. 

While  they  are  in  the  mill,  one  of  the 
boys  in  Miss  Logan’s  class  sees  his 
father  running  one  of  the  saws,  and  he 
sees  his  older  sister  at  work  in  the  office. 

The  class  thanks  Mr.  Olsen  for  show¬ 
ing  the  mill,  and  for  telling  them  how  a 
modern  sawmill  uses  wood. 

“They  don’t  waste  even  a  match  stick 
do  they?”  says  Eric. 

1.  Can  you  tell  why  the  storekeepers  do  well 
if  the  lumberman  sells  a  lot  of  lumber? 

2.  What  did  the  old-fashioned  lumberman 
do  with  slabs?  What  does  the  new-fashioned 
lumberman  do  with  them? 

Lumbertown  and  the  City 

“What  will  you  do  when  you  have 
finished  school?”  Miss  Logan  asks  Jerry 
Lambert,  a  boy  in  the  Lumbertown 
High  School,  one  day. 

“I  have  thought  a  lot  about  that, 
Miss  Logan,”  says  Jerry.  “I  think  I 
shall  stay  in  Lumbertown.” 
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Lambert 

Boys  and  girls  in  Lumbertown  have  fun  in  both 
winter  and  summer.  What  kinds  of  games  do  you 
play  outdoors  in  winter? 

Black  Star 


Vachon  from  Standard  OH  Co.  (N.J. ) 


School  is  over  for  today  and  the  bus  will  soon  come  to  take  these  pupils  to  their  homes. 


“Have  you  thought  of  having  a  job  in 
the  city?”  asks  Miss  Logan. 

“Yes  I  have.  Some  of  my  cousins  have 
jobs  in  the  city.  My  uncle  is  a  machinist 
in  a  factory  there.  He  helps  make  the 
kind  of  machines  that  are  used  in  our 


lumber  mill  here  in  Lumbertown.  My 
uncle  and  cousins  like  the  city,  but  I  like 
the  country.  We  have  almost  everything 
that  they  have  in  the  big  city  and  we 
have  many  things  that  they  do  not 
have.” 
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One  Friday  afternoon,  Jerry  and  one 
of  his  classmates  discuss  city  life  and 
country  life  before  their  class. 

Jerry  invites  Miss  Logan  to  listen  to 
what  he  is  going  to  say. 

“I  want  to  have  my  job  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  because  I  am  interested  in  so  many 
things  here,”  says  Jerry.  “Our  stores  are 
not  so  large  as  city  stores,  but  our  stores 
sell  most  of  the  kinds  of  food  that  city 
stores  sell.  Besides,  most  of  the  families 
near  Lumbertown  have  fresh  food  from 
their  gardens. 

“I  think  it  is  easier  to  have  one’s  own 
house  in  Lumbertown.  If  I  ever  want  to 
build  a  house,  here  is  lumber  right  from 
our  mill. 

“We  have  telephones  everywhere,  and 
there  are  electric  lights  in  nearly  every 
home  in  town,  and  on  the  farms.  The 
school  bus  goes  to  every  farm  to  bring  the 
children  to  school  and  take  them  home. 

“The  mail  carrier  brings  our  daily 
papers  from  the  city,  and  all  the  maga¬ 
zines  that  we  have  time  to  read.  We  have 
a  library  in  town,  and  our  library  can 
get  books  from  the  big  city  library  if  we 
ask  for  them.  Our  medical  association 
runs  a  hospital.  We  can  listen  to  the 
same  radio  programs  that  anyone  else 
hears.  We  have  movies  in  the  town.  We 
have  entertainments  at  the  high  school. 
We  have  a  baseball  park,  and  play  games 
with  teams  from  other  high  schools.  In 
the  fall,  we  high  school  boys  play  foot¬ 
ball — and  we  have  plenty  of  room  for  a 
good  football  field.  In  the  winter,  we 
play  basket  ball  in  the  gymnasium  at 
our  school. 


“My  father  belongs  to  the  Grange. 
There  are  other  clubs,  too.  My  mother 
is  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Club  and 
she  works  with  the  Red  Cross.  We  young 
people  have  community  dances  in  the 
Community  Hall.  We  have  a  music  club 
and  a  small  orchestra.  There  are 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  for  every¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  go. 

“We  can  do  some  things  that  our 
cousins  in  the  city  cannot  do. 

“In  the  summer,  we  can  swim  in  the 
river  and  the  lake.  I  like  to  go  fishing 
with  the  other  boys.  Some  boys  like  to 
go  canoeing  on  the  river,  or  sailing  on 
the  lake.  In  winter,  we  have  snow  and 
ice  for  many  weeks.  We  coast  and  skate 
for  days  and  days.  We  now  have  a  ski 
club.  Skiing  is  a  lot  of  fun!  I  like  to  put 
on  warm  clothes,  and  spend  a  winter  day 
in  the  woods.  Some  of  us  go  ice  boating 
on  the  lake.  How  those  boats  do  whiz! 
And  sometimes  we  cut  holes  in  the  ice 
and  catch  fish. 

“Once  two  of  my  cousins  who  live  in 
the  city  were  out  of  a  job.  I  will  always 
have  a  job  if  I  live  on  a  farm  and  work 
part  time  in  the  woods.  There  is  always 
something  I  can  do  to  improve  the  farm. 
In  summer,  we  have  lots  of  wild  straw¬ 
berries,  and  then  come  wild  raspberries, 
and  then  come  wild  blackberries,  and 
wild  blueberries.  In  the  autumn,  there 
are  wild  cranberries  in  the  swamps.  Boys 
and  girls  like  to  pick  these  wild  berries. 
The  berries  are  good  when  canned  or 
made  into  jam  or  jelly.  For  several  sum¬ 
mers  I  have  earned  some  money  by  pick¬ 
ing  wild  berries  and  selling  them.  That 
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Hills  of  pine  forests  are  around  this  lumber  community.  People  in  the  town  get  money  by  selling  lumber. 
Then  they  can  buy  the  things  they  need  from  other  communities. 


is  a  good  summer  job  for  small  boys  and 
girls. 

“If  a  high  school  boy  wants  to  work 
for  wages  in  the  summer,  he  can  work 
for  the  lumber  company.  I  am  going  to 
drive  a  log  truck  this  summer. 

“When  autumn  comes,  some  people 
like  to  go  hunting  for  squirrels  and  rab¬ 
bits,  or  for  deer.  There  are  many  deer  in 
our  forest.  This  forest  goes  on  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 

“Some  of  the  boys  make  money  in  the 
fall  and  winter  by  trapping  muskrat, 


skunk,  mink,  and  other  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals. 

“The  community  is  keeping  fire  out  of 
our  forests.  We  are  growing  timber  as 
fast  as  we  are  cutting  it.  There  will  be  as 
much  timber  here  a  hundred  years  from 
now  as  there  is  today — maybe  more. 
And  the  farms  will  be  better,  too.  They 
are  getting  better  all  the  time  now. 

“These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that 
make  me  want  to  stay  in  this  lumber- 
farm  community.  Yes,  I  plan  to  stay  in 
Lumbertown.” 
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1.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  boys  do 
in  Lumbertown  in  summer,  fall,  and  winter? 

Old  and  New  Lumbermen 

There  are  many  different  parts  of  our 
country  where  you  may  find  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  most  of  the  people  make 
their  living,  or  a  part  of  their  living,  by 
working  in  the  woods  or  in  the  lumber 
mills. 

Some  of  these  communities  have  old- 
style  lumbermen.  The  old-style  lumber¬ 
man  goes  into  the  forest  and  cuts  all  of 
the  trees  that  he  can  use.  He  expects  to 
cut  everything  that  he  can  use,  and  then 
to  move  to  some  other  place. 

The  men  who  cut  down  his  trees  come 
from  places  far  away.  Fifty  men,  or  even 
a  hundred  men,  may  live  for  a  winter  in 
a  lumber  camp  of  log  cabins  in  the 
woods.  They  may  cut  all  of  the  trees 
near  that  camp  in  one  winter.  The  next 
year  the  men  will  be  in  another  camp. 

When  the  old-fashioned  lumberman 
has  cut  all  of  the  trees  near  his  mil),  he 
takes  the  machinery  out  of  the  mill,  and 
moves  away.  The  mill  workers  have  to 
move,  too.  That  leaves  a  sawmill  town 
without  any  mill,  and  without  any  peo¬ 
ple.  Such  a  town  is  called  a  ghost  town. 
There  are  many  ghost  towns  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  our  country. 

Now,  more  and  more  of  our  lumber¬ 
men  are  new-style  lumbermen,  and  do  as 
they  do  at  Lumbertown.  We  must  follow 


their  way  if  we  are  going  to  have  enough 
lumber. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  every  lum¬ 
ber  community  is  like  Lumbertown.  It 
sells  lumber  to  many  other  communities 
that  do  not  have  sawmills.  By  selling 
lumber,  these  people  in  the  lumber  com¬ 
munities  get  money.  Then  they  can  buy 
the  things  they  need  from  almost  every¬ 
where. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  list  of  things  made  from  wood. 

2.  Have  you  ever  fed  a  baby  animal?  Write 
some  sentences  about  it  to  read  to  the  class. 

3.  How  many  sentences  can  you  write  if 

each  one  begins  with — "A  forest  fire - ”? 

4.  Here  are  some  words  and  phrases  you 
read  in  the  chapter  about  Lumbertown.  Some 
of  them  may  have  been  new  to  you.  Prove  that 
you  know  the  meaning  of  each  one  by  using  it 
in  a  sentence  of  your  own. 


trunk 

forest 

sawmill 

brush 

whirling  saw 

logs 

slab 

charcoal 

firewarden 

alcohol 

lumber 

wood  pulp 

Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Pogo’s  House  by  Jo  Norling  and  Ernest  Ralph 
Norling — Holt 

Stories  in  Trees  by  Mary  Isabel  Curtis— Lyons 

Lumberjack  Bill  by  Sanford  Tousey — Hough¬ 
ton 

Mr.  Red  Squirrel  by  Thomas  Pendleton  Rob¬ 
inson — Viking 

Forest  Neighbors  by  Edith  Marion  Patch  and 
Carroll  Lane  Fenton  Macmillan 
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Chapter  8 

The  Mining  Community 


Mining  for  Coal 

If  we  were  to  visit  a  certain  mining 
community,  we  would  see  two  high 
hills.  The  space  between  the  hills  we  call 
a  valley.  This  valley  is  filled  with 
houses.  There  are  so  many  houses  here 
that  they  make  a  town.  We  may  call  it  a 
large  town  or  a  small  city.  This  town  has 
many  times  the  number  of  people  living 
in  it  as  the  whole  county  has  where  the 
sheep  ranch  family  lives. 

Why  are  there  so  many  people  in  this 
one  place?  How  do  these  people  whose 


homes  are  in  the  town  between  the  hills 
make  their  living?  One  word  will  give  us 
the  answer.  That  word  is  coal.  There  are 
layers  of  good  coal  under  the  ground  in 
this  valley.  This  town  is  here  because 
people  in  all  parts  of  our  country  use 
coal.  The  people  of  this  town  make  their 
living  getting  the  coal  out  of  the  ground 
for  our  families  to  use. 

We  say  that  a  man  who  gets  coal  out 
of  the  ground  is  a  miner.  The  place 
where  he  gets  the  coal  is  called  a  mine. 
We  shall  call  the  town  Coaltown.  Four 
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men  out  of  five  in  Coaltown  make  their 
living  by  digging  coal. 

In  the  morning,  a  whistle  blows.  The 
whistle  calls  the  men  to  leave  then- 
homes  and  go  to  the  mines.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  men  work  in  the  largest  mine.  A 
building  is  over  the  place  where  the  men 
go  into  the  mine.  There  is  a  hole  in  the 
floor  of  this  building.  This  hole  is  as 
large  as  the  floor  of  a  small  room.  The 
hole  goes  down  into  the  ground.  It  is 
called  the  mine  shaft.  Men  go  down  the 
mine  shaft  to  get  into  the  mine,  and  the 
coal  is  brought  up  through  the  mine 
shaft. 

When  it  is  time  to  begin  work,  the 
miners  go  into  the  building  over  the 
mine  shaft.  An  elevator  is  waiting  for 
them  at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The  men 
get  into  the  elevator.  When  it  is  full,  the 
man  who  runs  the  elevator  shuts  the 
door,  pushes  a  little  handle,  and  the  ele¬ 
vator  starts  down  the  shaft.  This  ele¬ 
vator  is  much  like  those  you  may  have 
seen  in  a  large  city  store  or  in  some  other 
building.  In  a  building,  we  start  our  ele¬ 
vator  ride  at  the  bottom.  The  miners 
start  their  ride  at  the  top.  The  mine 
elevator  keeps  on  going  down,  down, 
down.  It  goes  down  ten  times  as  far  as 
a  two-story  house  is  high.  Down,  down, 
and  still  down  the  elevator  goes.  At  last 
it  stops.  It  has  reached  the  layer  of  coal 
where  the  miners  will  work. 

A  train  of  little  cars  is  waiting  there  to 
take  the  men  to  the  place  in  the  mine 
where  they  will  dig  coal  today.  When  all 
the  men  are  in  the  cars,  the  man  who 
runs  this  miners’  train  turns  a  handle 


just  as  you  might  turn  on  a  radio  or  an 
electric  light,  or  start  the  engine  of  an 
automobile.  An  electric  motor  pulls  the 
train. 

The  train  of  little  cars  stops  at  the 
place  where  the  men  are  going  to  dig 
coal  for  the  day.  They  get  out  of  the 
cars  and  begin  work.  Two  or  three  men 
work  together  in  a  room  beside  the  little 
railroad,  deep  under  the  ground.  The 
sides  of  this  room  are  black  coal.  The  top 
of  the  room  is  a  flat  rock.  Sometimes  the 
miners  leave  part  of  the  coal  to  hold  up 
the  rock  above  them.  These  are  called 
pillars. 

Some  of  the  miners  dig  out  the  coal 
with  picks.  Some  of  them  use  a  machine 
to  cut  out  the  coal.  The  coal  is  put  into 
the  little  cars  that  bring  the  men  into 
the  mine.  The  cars  carry  the  coal  to  the 
elevator.  The  elevator  lifts  the  coal  cars 
to  the  top  of  the  ground. 

When  the  coal  comes  out  of  the  mine 
cars,  there  is  some  black  stone  in  it  that 
looks  like  coal,  but  is  not  coal.  This 
stone  must  be  taken  out.  Some  of  the 
pieces  of  coal  are  too  big  to  go  into  a 
stove.  The  coal  must  be  broken  into 
smaller  pieces  before  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Some  of  the  men  who  work  with  coal  do 
not  go  down  into  the  mine.  They  work 
above  the  ground,  getting  the  coal  ready 
to  go  to  market,  and  loading  it  into  the 
coal  cars  on  the  railway  tracks. 

At  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  in  the 
mine,  cars  take  the  miners  who  have 
been  digging  coal  back  to  the  elevator. 
The  elevator  lifts  them  to  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Many  have  faces  and  necks  and 
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In  these  buildings  and  in  the  earth  under  them,  miners  work  at  digging  coal,  sorting  and  breaking  it, 
and  sending  it  on  to  market.  What  is  one  important  use  of  coal? 


hands  so  black  with  coal  that  you  would 
not  know  that  their  skins  are  white.  But 
soap  and  water  soon  will  change  that. 

1.  Each  of  the  sentences  below  tells  some¬ 
thing  about  mining  coal.  Some  words  have 
been  left  out.  Copy  the  sentences,  putting  in 
the  correct  missing  words. 

a.  A _ is  the  space  between  two  high 

hills. 

b.  Coal  has  been  formed  in _ under 

the  ground  of  the  valley. 

c.  A  man  who  digs  for  coal  is  called  a 


d.  The  hole  by  which  the  men  go  down 

into  the  mine  is  called  the  . 

e.  An - takes  the  men  into  the  mine 

and  brings  up  the  coal. 

f .  An  electric - pulls  the  train  of  lit¬ 

tle  cars  in  the  mine. 

g.  - of  coal  are  left  to  help  hold  up 

the  top  of  the  place  where  the  men  are 
digging  coal. 


h.  Some  of  the  miners  dig  coal  with 

_ ,  and  others  use  a  machine  to 

cut  out  the  coal. 

A  Crowded  Town 

Coaltown  fills  the  whole  valley  from 
the  foot  of  one  hill  to  the  foot  of  the 
other  hill.  There  are  houses  right  up 
against  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill. 

The  creek  that  flows  the  whole  length 
of  the  town  has  been  covered  by  a 
stone  arch.  This  is  now  a  street,  except 
where  one  building  stands  on  the  arch 
over  the  creek.  The  town  is  full  of 
houses.  There  is  no  room  near  the  school 
for  the  high  school  to  have  a  football 
field,  or  a  baseball  field.  The  school  does 
not  have  any  playground  around  it.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  many  games  the 
Coaltown  boys  can  play  in  the  streets. 
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Black  Star  (above),  Frederic  Lewie  (right) 

Workers  climb  the  hill  toward  the  mine.  The 
elevator  will  take  them  down  into  the  mine. 


The  town  is  a  mile  and  a  fourth  long. 
At  each  end  there  is  open  land  where 
there  are  no  houses,  not  even  farms.  Is 
anything  the  matter  with  this  land?  No! 
This  land  is  precious.  There  is  coal  under 
it.  There  is  coal  under  the  whole  val¬ 
ley,  from  the  hill  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  hill  on  the  other  side.  Coal  com¬ 
panies  have  bought  the  land  on  each 
side  of  town.  Some  day  they  will  take 
out  the  coal.  After  that  is  done,  the  roof 
of  the  mine,  which  is  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  may  fall  in  here  and  there.  If  you 
had  a  house  over  this  place,  a  corner  of 
it  might  sink  down  a  foot  or  two.  Then 
your  house  would  be  spoiled.  No  one 
wants  to  build  his  house  where  the  miners 
will  take  out  coal  some  day.  Now  you 
see  why  Coal  I, own  cannot  gel.  any  larger. 
One  part  of  the  valley  has  been  set  aside 
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These  two  pages  tell  part  of  the 
story  of  coal  in  pictures.  The  two 
ways  of  getting  coal  from  the 
mine  are  digging  by  hand  and 
cutting  by  machine.  The  miner 
uses  a  pick  to  loosen  coal  from  a 
seam.  In  another  mine  a  large 
cutting  machine  is  doing  the  work. 
Cars  bring  the  coal  out  of  the 
mine  to  the  "tipple." 


Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad 


Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  (below).  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  (above) 


Link  Belt  Co. 


At  the  tipple  the  coal  is  dumped 
into  the  cars,  waiting  on  the 
tracks  beneath  the  building.  Some¬ 
times  the  coal  is  sorted  at  the 
tipple.  Notice  the  different  sizes 
of  pieces  of  coal  in  the  troughs  or 
sections  of  the  picking  table.  Here 
are  freight  cars  loaded  with  coal 
which  has  not  been  sorted  at  the 
tipple. 


Link  Belt  Co.  (below),  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  (above) 


Lambert 

Did  you  ever  have  a  ride  in  a  canoe?  Part  of  the 
fun  of  a  picnic  in  the  park  is  to  go  for  a  boat  ride 
on  the  lake. 


to  be  the  town.  There  is  no  plan  to  dig 
the  coal  that  is  under  the  town.  But  the 
coal  under  other  parts  of  the  valley  will 
be  taken  out.  The  people  in  such  a  valley 
have  to  make  plans  as  to  the  way  they 
will  use  their  land. 

When  the  town  was  first  laid  out,  the 
lots  were  25  feet  wide,  and  150  feet  long. 
Then,  after  a  while,  when  a  house 
needed  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt,  the 
owners  split  the  lot  into  two  long,  nar¬ 
row  lots,  and  built  two  houses  on  the 
same  space.  The  builders  of  Coaltown 
have  learned  how  to  make  very  nice 
houses  on  these  long,  narrow  lots. 

Now  you  can  understand  why  there  is 
no  room  for  playgrounds  in  the  town.  If 
boys  want  to  play  baseball,  they  must 


play  in  the  street,  or  they  must  go  to  the 
edge  of  the  town.  There  is  a  fine  baseball 
park  at  each  end  of  town.  These  parks 
are  for  the  school  games.  But  small  boys 
would  rather  play  in  the  street  after 
school  than  walk  to  the  edge  of  town. 
Sometimes  they  try  to  play  ball  up  on 
the  hillside.  If  the  ball  gets  away  from 
them,  they  may  have  to  go  for  a  fourth 
of  a  mile  down  the  hill,  and  along  a 
street,  to  get  it.  How  a  ball  does  travel 
downhill  on  a  smooth  street! 

Does  your  school  have  a  playground 
around  it?  Is  it  safe  or  dangerous  to  play 
games  in  the  streets?  Why? 

In  summer,  many  of  the  Coaltown 
Sunday  schools  go  out  of  town  for  a  day 
in  the  country.  Nearly  all  of  the  churches 
have  a  Sunday  school  picnic  every  sum¬ 
mer.  Many  of  them  go  to  a  public  picnic 
park  a  few  miles  from  town. 

This  park  has  a  lake  where  people  can 
swim  and  go  for  boat  rides.  There  are 
swings,  sand  piles,  merry-go-rounds,  a 
large  dance  hall,  and  a  roller  coaster. 
There  is  something  in  the  park  for  nearly 
everyone  to  do,  and  there  are  comfort¬ 
able  chairs  for  those  who  want  to  rest. 

In  summer,  many  of  the  boys  take 
hikes  down  the  valley,  or  up  on  the  hill¬ 
sides.  Houses  stand  close  together  in  the 
town,  but  it  does  not  take  a  long  walk 
for  a  boy  to  get  to  places  where  there  is 
not  a  house  to  be  seen.  Boys  and  girls 
often  go  to  pick  berries  on  the  hills.  Al¬ 
most  every  boy  in  Coaltown  knows  of 
some  places  where  he  and  his  friends  can 
take  a  hike  and  play  games,  or  have  a 
fine  swim. 
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Suppose  a  girl  in  Coaltown  has  fin¬ 
ished  school  and  wants  a  job.  Where  can 
she  earn  some  money?  Women  do  not 
work  in  coal  mines.  What  can  a  girl  do 
to  earn  money? 

A  man  in  a  big  city  who  sold  clothing 
heard  that  Coaltown  people  were  asking 
this  question.  The  man  came  to  Coal¬ 
town  to  see  if  it  might  be  a  good  place  in 
which  to  have  a  shirt  factory.  Women 
do  most  of  the  work  in  shirt  factories. 
The  man  from  the  city  found  that  there 
were  many  girls  in  Coaltown  who  would 
like  to  work  in  a  shirt  factory.  Some 
miners’  wives  also  wanted  to  earn  some 
money.  The  man  built  a  factory  in  Coal¬ 
town.  He  put  in  rows  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  and  hired  dozens  of  women  and 
girls  to  make  shirts.  The  shirts  were  sent 
to  the  big  city  to  be  sold. 

This  shirt  factory  did  well,  and  so  an¬ 
other  man  started  a  shirt  factory  in  the 
town.  After  a  while,  a  thud  man  started 


a  shirt  factory  in  the  town.  Now,  when 
business  is  good,  hundreds  of  men  go 
into  the  mines  every  morning  to  dig 
coal,  and  hundreds  of  girls  and  women 
go  to  the  factories  to  make  shirts. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  goes  to  a  store  in 
Coaltown  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a 
bottle  of  milk,  from  where  has  the 
money  come?  Almost  all  the  money  that 
comes  into  Coaltown  comes  because  the 
mining  company  sends  out  carloads  and 
carloads  of  coal,  and  the  factories  send 
out  boxes  and  boxes  of  shirts.  The 
money  from  coal  and  from  shuts  pays 
wages  to  the  people  who  work  in  the 
mines  and  in  the  factories.  This  money 
buys  many  things  besides  bread  and 
milk  for  boys  and  girls. 

Coaltown  has  stores  which  sell  all  of 
the  things  that  people  need  in  their 
homes.  The  town  has  banks  and  movie 
theaters,  and  bus  lines  to  other  towns 
not  far  away. 
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Black  Star 


These  boys  in  a  mining  town  have  overalls  and  hats  like  those  their  Daddy  wears  to  work.  Are  the  clothes 
farm  boys  and  girls  wear  different  from  those  city  children  wear? 


Most  of  our  towns  have  farms  close  to 
them.  If  you  are  in  Coaltown,  and  want 
to  see  a  farm,  you  must  get  into  your 
automobile  and  ride  several  miles.  You 
may  take  the  road  that  goes  over  the 
north  hill,  or  the  road  that  goes  over  the 
south  hill.  After  you  ride  awhile,  you 
will  come  to  some  farms.  People  from 
these  farms  come  to  Coaltown  with 
their  trucks  and  sell  milk,  potatoes, 
apples,  and  vegetables. 


Some  of  the  coal  miners  who  were 
farm  boys  before  they  came  to  Coal¬ 
town  have  gardens.  Some  of  these 
gardens  are  very  small.  The  men  who 
plant  them  are  very  proud  of  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  make  a  little  bit  of  ground 
grow  a  large  quantity  of  food. 

1.  What  two  ways  do  the  people  of  Coal¬ 
town  have  to  earn  money? 

2.  Why  did  a  man  build  a  shirt  factory  in 
Coaltown  rather  than  a  tool-making  factory? 
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A  group  of  boys  have  fun.  Marshmallows  taste  good  when  toasted  over  an  open  fire.  Have  you  ever  helped 
to  cook  lunch  or  supper  over  an  open  fire?  Tell  what  you  had  to  eat. 


"New  Americans" 

Many  of  the  people  who  live  in  Coal- 
town  were  born  in  other  countries.  They 
came  across  the  sea  to  this  country  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  it  a  better  place  for 
them  and  their  children  to  live.  The 
people  who  came  to  Coaltown  from 
Italy  have  a  church  to  which  Italians  go. 
The  people  from  Poland  have  a  church 
with  a  Polish  priest.  He  speaks  the 
Polish  language  when  talking  to  the 


people  in  his  church.  There  is  a  Greek 
church,  a  Lithuanian  church,  a  German 
church,  and  a  Ukrainian  church. 

These  people  have  their  own  churches, 
but  they  are  all  Americans,  too.  We  will 
call  them  the  “New  Americans.” 

The  boys  and  girls  of  these  new 
American  families  and  of  the  older 
American  families  all  go  to  the  same 
schools.  They  play  the  same  games. 
They  go  to  the  same  movies.  Their 
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fathers  and  mothers  vote  in  the  same 
elections.  Their  mothers  belong  to  the 
same  Woman’s  Club.  Young  men  from 
all  of  these  families  serve  in  the  same 
American  Army  and  Navy. 

We  might  say  that  the  Coaltown 
Woman’s  Club  is  really  several  clubs. 
Its  members  say  that  their  club  has  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Literary  Section  meets  and 
has  someone  tell  about  a  new  book.  The 
Music  Section  meets  to  play  or  sing,  or 
to  hear  music.  Sometimes  it  meets  to 
learn  about  music  or  about  musicians. 
There  is  a  Drama  Section.  Every  year 
the  Drama  Section  gives  a  play.  The 
Coaltown  people  enjoy  seeing  the  play. 
Hundreds  of  them  come  to  see  it. 

The  new  Americans  and  the  older 
Americans  of  Coaltown  work  together 


in  the  Red  Cross  and  also  in  raising 
money  for  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the  Society 
for  Crippled  Children,  the  Roy  Scouts, 
and  the  Community  Fund. 

The  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
runs  a  home  where  children  are  cared 
for.  The  Community  Fund  is  a  sum  of 
money.  Every  year,  the  people  of  the 
town  have  what  they  call  a  “drive”  to 
raise  money  for  the  Community  Fund. 
Everyone  is  asked  to  give  to  the  fund. 
One  year,  the  high  school  seniors  took  a 
paper  to  each  house  in  town.  The  paper 
told  what  the  people  needed  to  know 
about  the  Community  Fund. 

The  money  in  the  Community  Fund 
is  used  for  many  good  purposes.  Some  of 
it  is  used  to  buy  books  for  the  town 
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library.  Of  course,  everyone  in  town 
uses  the  library.  It  is  a  handy  place  to  go 
to  learn  something.  The  Community 
Fund  also  gives  money  to  the  Visiting 
Nurses,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  people  of  Coaltown  like  to  have 
parades.  They  often  start  a  drive  to 
raise  money  by  having  a  parade.  Every¬ 
one  in  town  hears  the  band  when  there 
is  a  parade.  If  he  has  not  heard  about 
the  drive,  he  rushes  to  the  main  street. 

Once  there  was  a  bond  drive  parade. 
The  groups  in  the  parade  give  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  Coaltown  community.  This 
is  a  list  of  the  marchers — 

The  Parade  was  in  five  divisions — 
First  Division 

1.  Mounted  escort — some  leading 

citizens  on  horseback 

2.  Color  guards — servicemen  carry¬ 

ing  flags 

The  American  Legion 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

3.  Town  Councilmen 


4.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 

tion 

5.  The  Town  Police 

6.  The  Eagles’  Band 

7.  The  Bond  Drive  Committee 

8.  Servicemen  of  World  War  I 

9.  Servicemen  and  servicewomen  of 

World  War  II 
Second  Division 

1.  The  band  from  a  neighboring  town¬ 

ship 

2.  The  students  from  schools  of  neigh¬ 

boring  townships 

3.  Band  from  the  First  High  School 

4.  Students  from  the  First  High 

School 

5.  Students  from  the  Second  High 

School 

6.  Girl  Scouts 

7.  Boy  Scouts 
Third  Division 

1.  Marching  “teams”  from  several 

clubs 

2.  West  End  Social  Club — a  men’s 

club 


3.  Rotary  Club 

4.  First  shirt  factory 

5.  Second  shirt  factory 

6.  Coal  miners 
Fourth  Division 

1.  Floats — decorated  trucks 

a.  Men  loading  coal  into  a  little 

car 

b.  Women  cutting  and  sewing 

shirts 

2.  Decorated  automobiles  and  small 

trucks 
Fifth  Division 

1.  Chief  Fire  Marshal 

2.  Visiting  fire  companies  from  neigh¬ 

boring  towns 

3.  Coaltown  fire  company  with  fire 

engines,  hook  and  ladder 

Everyone  likes  to  watch  a  parade,  and 
cheer,  and  wave  to  persons  he  knows. 
Everyone  who  lives  in  Coaltown  knows 
many  people  in  such  a  parade  as  this. 
They  like  to  watch  the  parade,  and  see 
their  friends  go  by. 

1.  In  what  way  is  the  term  "New  American” 
used?  From  what  country  did  your  parents  or 
grandparents  come?  Make  a  list  on  the  black¬ 
board  of  the  different  countries  from  which 
the  parents  or  grandparents  of  the  children  in 
your  class  came. 

2.  What  does  the  Society  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren  do? 

3.  Do  you  have  a  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
in  your  community?  Find  out  what  it  does. 

4.  Which  division  of  the  parade  would  you 
most  enjoy  seeing?  Why? 

Mining  Communities 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  someone  say, 
“This  is  an  age  of  machinery.”  People 


who  say  this  really  mean  that  we  use 
machines  now  to  do  some  of  the  things 
that  we  once  did  by  hand.  This  has 
happened  in  some  coal  mines. 

Years  ago,  the  Coaltown  men  dug  out 
all  of  the  coal  with  picks.  Then  they  took 
their  shovels  in  their  hands  and  loaded 
the  coal  into  the  mine  cars.  Then  some¬ 
one  learned  how  to  make  a  coal-mining 
machine.  This  machine  digs  out  the  coal 
and  loads  it  on  the  cars.  Some  of  these 
coal-mining  machines  Eire  now  used  in 
the  Coaltown  mines. 

The  coal-mining  machines  are  run  by 
electricity.  You  remember  that  the  mine 
cars  are  run  by  electricity,  and  the  ele¬ 
vator  that  carries  the  coal  out  of  the 
mine  is  also  run  by  electricity.  One  man 
with  a  mining  machine  run  by  electricity 
can  dig  as  much  coal  as  two  men  with 
picks  and  shovels. 

These  machines  make  it  easier  to  get 
coal.  This  means  that  the  coal  will  not 
cost  so  much  when  we  buy  it.  Where 
machines  are  used,  fewer  miners  are 
needed.  Then  some  of  the  miners  can  do 
other  work.  But  there  is  no  other  work 
for  them  in  Coaltown.  That  is  why  there 
are  not  so  many  people  in  Coaltown  now 
as  there  were  years  ago. 

The  Coaltown  boys  and  girls  know 
about  this,  too.  That  is  why  many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Coaltown  school 
expect  to  move  away  when  they  are 
ready  for  jobs. 

The  people  who  run  the  Coaltown 
schools  also  know  this.  They  are  trying 
to  help  these  young  people.  In  the  high 
school  the  boys  study  about  electricity. 
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Coal  mining  towns  are  very  much  alike  wherever  they  may  be  located.  They  have  the  mine  buildings,  rows 
of  houses,  stores,  churches,  schools,  and  playgrounds.  Notice  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  cars,  some  empty 
and  others  filled  with  coal.  Would  you  like  to  live  in  a  mining  town?  Why? 


The  school  also  has  a  machine  shop 
where  the  boys  learn  how  to  be  machine 
shop  workers.  When  they  go  away  from 
home,  they  know  how  to  do  something 
which  will  help  them  to  make  a  living. 

There  are  many  coal  mines  and  coal¬ 
mining  towns  in  different  parts  of  our 
country.  In  some  ways  these  towns  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  Coaltown  we  have  just  been 
reading  about.  But  there  is  one  way  in 
which  the  towns  are  all  alike.  In  all  of 


them  you  will  see  men  whose  faces  and 
clothes  are  black  with  coal  dust.  They 
have  been  digging  coal.  In  all  of  these 
towns  most  of  the  men  make  their  living 
by  getting  coal  out  of  the  ground  and 
loading  it  into  freight  cars.  In  mining 
towns  there  are  factories  with  jobs  for 
the  women  of  the  miners’  families. 

In  all  of  these  coal-mining  towns, 
there  are  storekeepers  and  teachers  and 
doctors  and  postmasters.  There  are  also 
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carpenters,  plumbers,  and  roofers.  The 
money  that  pays  all  these  people  comes 
from  the  coal  mines  and  the  factories. 

We  have  coal  mines,  and  we  also  have 
other  kinds  of  mines.  There  are  gold 
mines  and  silver  mines.  There  are  copper 
mines  and  iron  mines  and  lead  mines.  If 
the  mine  is  small,  the  homes  of  the 
miners  make  a  village.  If  it  is  a  large 
mine,  there  is  a  town  near  it.  There  are 
hundreds  of  mining  towns  in  America. 
The  miners  in  these  towns  dig  from  the 
earth  many  different  kinds  of  things,  but 
there  is  one  way  in  which  they  are  all 
like  Coaltown.  Here  it  is — most  of  the 
money  in  the  town  is  the  wages  that  the 
miners  get  for  working  in  the  mine. 

1.  You  remember  that  in  Lumbertown  the 
people  worked  to  keep  fires  out  of  the  forest 
and  to  keep  growing  trees.  Why  did  they  do 
these  things?  Will  there  be  more  coal  made  in 
the  mines  where  coal  has  been  dug? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
mines  you  have  heard  about. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Imagine  you  are  visiting  a  friend  in  Coal- 
town.  Write  a  letter  to  someone  at  home.  Tell 
about  the  street  built  on  the  arch  over  the 
creek.  Tell  why  there  are  no  houses  on  the 
precious  land  at  the  ends  of  the  town. 

2.  Find  pictures  of  people  of  the  same  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  your  parents  or  grandparents 


came.  Look  closely  at  the  clothes  they  are 
wearing.  Write  a  paragraph  telling  about  one 
of  the  pictures.  Post  the  pictures  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  with  the  names  of  the  countries 
where  they  were  taken. 

3.  Invite  someone  who  has  come  from  across 
the  sea  to  tell  your  class  about  holidays  and 
parades  in  his  old  home. 

4.  Give  the  reasons  that  make  the  following 
sentences  true — 

a.  The  school  in  Coaltown  does  not  have 
any  playground  near  it. 

b.  People  in  a  valley  with  coal  must  plan 
how  they  will  use  their  land. 

c.  Women  in  Coaltown  do  not  work  in  the 
mines,  but  they  are  able  to  earn  money. 

d.  Milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables  must  be 
brought  to  Coaltown  from  farms  sev¬ 
eral  miles  away. 

e.  If  machines  are  used  to  dig  coal,  there 
will  be  need  for  fewer  miners. 

f.  Boys  and  girls  in  high  school  learn  ways 
to  make  a  living. 

g.  There  is  a  village  or  town  near  every 
mine  that  has  many  workers. 

h.  There  is  one  way  in  which  all  mining 
towns  are  like  Coaltown. 

Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Little  Black  Coal  by  Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Eliot — 
Stokes 

Diggers  in  the  Earth  by  Eva  March  Tappan — 
Houghton 

The  Story  Book  of  Coal  by  Maude  and  Mischa 
Petersham — W  inston 

Engine’s  Story  by  Helen  S.  Read — Scribner 
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Chapter  9 

The  Fishing  Community 


The  "Speed  Queen" 

Lester  Burton,  a  fisherman’s  son,  lives 
in  one  of  the  houses  in  Fishtown.  Lester 
can  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  the 
fishing  boats  as  they  sail  away  and  come 
back.  He  likes  to  watch  the  boats.  He 
says  he  is  going  to  own  a  fishing  boat 
some  day. 

Even  when  he  was  a  little  fellow, 
Lester  knew  a  lot  about  boats.  As  soon 
as  he  was  big  enough  to  use  a  knife,  he 
began  to  make  toy  boats  from  pieces  of 
wood.  By  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old, 
Lester  had  made  good  models  of  real 
boats.  He  keeps  the  models  in  his  room. 
In  winter,  he  often  plays  with  them. 


In  the  summer,  Lester  and  his  friends 
sail  their  boats  in  ponds  and  in  shallow 
water  at  the  edge  of  the  bay.  Boys  who 
live  near  water  like  to  sail  boats. 

Lester’s  father  says  that  a  boy  should 
be  able  to  sail  a  real  boat  by  the  time  he 
is  twelve  years  old.  Lester  is  now  twelve. 
He  and  his  cousin  Alfred,  who  is  fifteen, 
own  a  boat  together.  The  boys  worked 
many  Saturdays  to  make  the  boat.  An 
old  man  who  is  a  boat  builder  helped 
them.  The  boys  painted  their  boat 
white.  Alfred  painted  the  name,  “Speed 
Queen,”  in  blue  paint  on  the  boat. 

The  “Speed  Queen”  is  ten  feet  long, 
and  has  a  sail.  There  is  room  in  the  boat 
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Sailing  is  fun  when  you  know  how  to  handle  a 
boat.  Wind  makes  boats  travel  very  fast. 


for  the  two  boys.  They  can  put  up  the 
sail,  and  the  wind  will  make  the  boat  go 
sailing  through  the  water.  Lester  often 
has  been  in  boats  with  older  boys,  but 
this  summer  he  and  Alfred  will  have 
races  in  their  own  boat. 

On  the  Fishing  Boat 

Lester’s  father,  Captain  Burton,  is  the 
owner  of  a  fishing  boat,  the  “Mary 
Ann.”  It  is  July,  and  Lester  goes  on  a 
fishing  trip  with  his  father.  It  is  the  first 
time  he  has  been  on  a  real  sea  trip.  Five 
other  fishermen  go  with  Captain  Burton 
on  the  “Mary  Ann.”  One  of  the  men  will 


be  cook,  but  even  the  cook  will  help  with 
the  fishing.  The  men  will  eat  some  of  the 
fish  they  catch,  but  they  have  brought 
a  good  supply  of  meat,  potatoes,  bread, 
flour,  butter,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
things.  They  expect  to  be  gone  for  about 
one  week.  Sometimes,  however,  it  takes 
longer  to  catch  all  the  fish  they  want,  so 
they  take  food  enough  for  more  than 
one  week.  There  are  several  truckloads 
of  ice  in  the  middle  part  of  the  boat. 
This  big  space  is  almost  empty  now.  The 
men  hope  it  will  be  full  of  fish  when  they 
come  home. 

The  “Mary  Ann”  has  an  engine.  The 
boat  is  run  by  this  engine  in  much  the 
same  way  as  an  automobile  is  run  by  its 
engine. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  is  a  few  miles  out 
on  the  sea,  the  men  begin  to  put  the 
large  net  down  into  the  water.  They  call 
it  a  drag.  The  drag,  or  net,  is  so  heavy 
when  it  is  full  of  fish  that  the  ship’s  en¬ 
gine  has  to  pull  it  up  and  dump  the  fish 
on  the  deck  of  the  boat.  The  deck  of  the 
boat  is  the  place  where  you  see  the  men 
walking  around. 

As  the  net  comes  up  out  of  the  water, 
Lester  expects  to  see  a  lot  of  fish  in  the 
net.  But  it  comes  up  empty. 

The  men  put  the  net  down  again  and 
the  engine  pulls  it  up.  They  do  this 
many  times  during  the  day. 

The  next  day  they  fish,  and  catch 
nothing.  It  is  the  same  on  the  third  day, 
on  the  fourth  day,  and  on  the  fifth  day. 
Lester  begins  to  think  that  fishing  is  dull 
work.  But  on  the  sixth  day  he  changes 
his  mind. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day, 
the  net  seems  to  be  full  of  fish.  As  the 
engine  lifts  the  net  out  of  the  water,  fish 
fall  out  on  the  deck  of  the  “Mary  Ann.” 
There  are  so  many  fish  that  they  almost 
cover  the  deck.  The  men  work  fast  to 
take  care  of  the  fish.  They  put  some  in 
the  big  space  in  the  boat  with  the  ice. 
Ice  will  keep  fish  fresh  until  the  boat  gets 
back  to  land. 

The  fish  called  codfish  must  be 
cleaned  right  away.  Captain  Burton 


hands  Lester  a  knife.  He  shows  his  son 
how  to  clean  a  codfish.  First,  cut  off  the 
head.  Next,  split  open  the  fish.  Then  put 
it  in  a  barrel  and  cover  it  with  salt.  The 
men  must  work  fast,  for  the  net  is  bring¬ 
ing  up  more  fish. 

“I  think  my  hands  would  freeze, 
cleaning  fish  on  this  deck  in  winter,” 
says  Lester.  “Is  there  no  other  place?” 

“No,  my  son,”  says  Captain  Burton, 
“there  is  no  other  place.  This  is  where 
we  stand.  The  icy  water  splashes  over 


A  fishing  dragger,  like  the  "Mary  Ann,"  is  at  work  out  on  the  sea.  What  is  the  work  of  a  dragger?  Have 
you  ever  gone  fishing?  You  may  want  to  tell  the  class  about  it. 

Gendreau 
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Fishermen  must  take  care  of  their  boats,  ropes 
and  nets.  Here  you  can  see  sails  drying  in  the  sun 
along  the  waterfront. 

us.  The  cold  wind  blows.  We  have  to 
take  a  knife  in  one  hand,  and  a  cold  fish 
in  the  other  hand,  and  work  fast.  Some¬ 
times  our  hands  get  so  cold  that  we  can¬ 
not  hold  the  knife  any  longer.  Then  we 
go  down  to  the  cabin  and  warm  our 
hands. 

“Do  you  think  fishing  is  hard  work, 
Lester?  Well,  it  is  hard  work,  and  it  is 
dangerous,  too.  Every  year,  some  boat 
goes  down  and  men  are  drowned. 

“Your  Grandfather  Burton’s  boat 
went  down  and  he  and  all  his  men  were 
lost.  I  was  a  little  boy  then.  I  can  just 


remember  seeing  him  sail  away  in  his 
fishing  boat.  He  never  came  back.  All  on 
the  boat  were  drowned.” 

“I  have  heard,”  says  one  of  the  men, 
“that  more  than  a  hundred  men  from 
our  town  were  drowned  in  one  big 
storm.” 

“Well,  it  is  better  now  than  it  used  to 
be,”  says  Captain  Burton.  “Our  engines 
are  pretty  good.  But  even  now  boats 
sometimes  go  down  and  fishermen  are 
drowned.” 

“How  many  were  drowned  last  year?” 
asks  Lester. 

“How  about  it,  John?”  Mr.  Burton 
asks  the  cook.  “How  many  fishermen 
from  our  town  were  drowned  at  sea  last 
year?” 

“Only  seven,”  answers  John.  “You 
remember  the  ship  ‘Lucy’?  All  on  board 
drowned.” 

1.  Why  is  ice  needed  on  a  fishing  boat? 

2.  How  are  the  codfish  cared  for  on  the  boat? 

3.  Why  is  fishing  often  dangerous  work? 

Marketing  the  Fish 

“Look!  look!  Here  is  another  netful  of 
fish!”  calls  the  man  at  the  net.  “This  is 
our  lucky  day!” 

By  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  the 
“Mary  Ann”  has  a  full  load  of  fish.  The 
next  morning  she  is  back  in  Fishtown. 
The  men  tie  the  boat  fast  to  a  wharf. 

Captain  Burton  sells  the  codfish  to  a 
dealer.  We  say  that  a  man  who  buys 
something  to  sell  to  others  is  a  dealer. 
This  codfish  dealer  quickly  spreads  the 
codfish  on  racks  to  dry.  Dried  codfish  is 
almost  as  hard  as  a  board.  It  will  keep 
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for  a  long  time.  Codfish  is  a  very  useful 
kind  of  food  because  it  is  so  easy  to  keep 
and  to  sell. 

Captain  Burton  sells  the  fish  that  are 
in  the  ice  to  another  dealer.  These  fish 
have  not  been  cleaned.  Soon  after  the 
“Mary  Ann”  comes  in,  these  fish  are 
traveling  along  on  a  moving  belt  in  a  fac¬ 
tory.  Some  women,  with  sharp  knives  in 
their  hands,  stand  beside  the  belt.  As  the 
fish  move  along,  the  women  cut  two  good 
pieces  from  each  one.  These  pieces  of 
fish  are  called  fillets.  People  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  like  to  eat  many 
kinds  of  fillets. 

The  women  wrap  each  fillet  in  waxed 
paper  and  put  it  into  a  box.  The  box  is 


placed  in  a  big  refrigerator — a  very  cold 
refrigerator  indeed!  It  is  so  cold  that  in 
a  few  minutes  the  fillets  are  frozen  as 
hard  as  wood.  When  a  fillet  is  frozen  like 
that,  it  will  stay  fresh  for  a  year. 

Railroad  trains  with  cars  full  of  boxes 
of  frozen  fillets  carry  fish  from  Fishtown. 
Sometimes  these  trains  go  to  the  other 
side  of  our  country. 

There  are  seventeen  dealers  who  buy 
fish  from  the  fishermen  when  the  boats 
come  in  from  the  sea.  Each  of  these  seven¬ 
teen  men  has  at  least  one  factory  where 
he  makes  fillets. 

A  fish  that  weighs  four  pounds  makes 
only  one  pound  of  fillets.  The  rest  of  that 
fish  is  not  good  for  people  to  eat.  It  goes 
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Dried  codfish  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  Salted  fish  are  hung  on  racks  to  dry  in  the’sun. 


to  the  fish  meal  factory.  There  are  three 
fish  meal  factories  in  Fishtown. 

In  the  fish  meal  factory  the  fish  heads 
and  bones  and  waste  are  heated  and 
pressed.  Oil  which  is  used  in  the  making 
of  many  things  comes  out.  After  the  oil 
is  out,  the  rest  of  it  is  dried  and  ground 
into  fish  meal. 

Fish  meal  is  used  for  chicken  feed  and 
pig  feed.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  plant 
food.  Fish  meal  makes  the  plants  grow 
well.  The  Indians  near  Fishtown  buried 


fish  beside  their  corn  plants  before  the 
white  man  came  to  this  country.  Fish  is 
very  good  food  for  plants. 

Codfish  have  tough  skins  and  strong 
backbones.  Before  the  dried  codfish  is 
sent  to  market,  the  skin  is  pulled  off,  and 
the  backbone  is  cut  out.  These  things 
make  a  strong,  sticky  glue.  There  are 
some  glue  factories  in  Fishtown. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  fisher¬ 
men  in  Fishtown.  They  go  out  to  sea  in 
more  than  a  hundred  boats.  When  the 
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fishing  is  good,  Fishtown  is  a  busy  com¬ 
munity.  The  whole  town  smells  of  fish. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  get  dozens  of 
boatloads  of  fish  ready  for  market  in  a 
day.  One  company  owns  six  factories 
which  get  fish  ready  to  sell.  In  busy 
times,  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
work  in  these  factories.  Lester’s  sister, 
Laura,  is  one  of  these  workers.  She  goes 
to  high  school  in  winter,  but  in  summer 
she  works  in  the  codfish  factory.  She  gets 
good  wages  for  this  work. 

Laura  stands  at  a  table  with  small 
pincers  in  her  hand.  With  the  pincers 
she  pulls  sharp  bones  out  of  the  dried 
codfish.  Her  hand  moves  so  fast  that  you 
can  scarcely  see  what  she  is  doing.  With 
her  pincers  she  grabs  the  end  of  a  fish 
bone,  gives  it  a  jerk,  and  throws  it  on  the 
floor.  Before  you  can  see  what  she  has 
done,  she  has  done  the  same  thing  again 
on  another  fish. 

Lester  earns  money  by  rolling  nets  for 
the  fishermen.  Some  fishermen  go  out  in 
the  morning,  fish  near  the  shore,  and  come 
back  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
They  use  very  long  nets,  and  boys  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age  roll  up  the  nets  in 
the  afternoon  after  school.  Lester  gets 
spending  money  by  rolling  nets. 

Leon,  Lester’s  brother,  is  nine.  He  has 
a  bicycle,  and  delivers  newspapers  every 
afternoon  except  Sunday. 

Along  the  streets  of  Fishtown  you  can 
find  stores  that  sell  all  the  things  that 
people  need  for  living.  You  also  will  find 
many  stores  you  never  heard  of  before. 

These  are  stores  which  sell  things  that 
fishermen  need  to  help  them  catch  fish. 


William  F.  Royce 

The  girls  in  these  pictures  are  preparing  fillets 
for  market.  Tell  about  each  kind  of  work  that  must 
be  done  from  the  time  a  fish  is  caught  until  the 
fillets  reach  the  market. 

William  F.  Royce 
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These  stores  sell  engines  and  oil,  paint 
and  sails,  rope,  twine,  and  nets,  sheep¬ 
skin  coats  to  keep  the  men  warm,  and 
rubber  clothes  to  keep  them  dry.  The 
stores  sell  food  and  other  things  that 
fishermen  need  when  they  go  out  to  stay 
a  week  or  ten  days  at  sea. 

1.  Codfish  will  keep  well  when  they  are 
dried.  What  is  done  to  keep  fillets  fresh? 

2.  Three  things  are  made  from  the  parts  of 
fish  that  are  not  good  to  eat.  Write  their  names 
and  one  use  for  each. 

3.  Write  the  names  of  all  the  kinds  of  stores 
you  would  find  in  Fish  town. 

4.  Have  you  ever  taken  cod-liver  oil?  From 
what  do  you  think  it  is  made? 

Parades  in  Fishtown 

Captain  Burton  belongs  to  a  club.  It 
is  the  Ship  Captains’  Club.  No  one  can 


be  a  member  of  this  club  unless  he  has 
been  captain  of  a  fishing  boat  or  some 
bigger  boat.  The  group  has  a  nice  club 
room  over  a  store  on  Main  Street.  Here 
the  members  may  read  newspapers  and 
magazines,  play  games,  or  rest,  and  visit 
with  one  another  between  trips  at  sea. 
Men  who  are  too  old  to  go  fishing  spend 
much  time  at  the  Ship  Captains’  Club. 

There  is  also  a  Fishermen’s  Club  for 
fishermen  who  are  not  captains.  Their 
club  house  has  sleeping  rooms,  and  some 
fishermen  live  there  all  the  time. 

Other  clubs  in  Fishtown  are  the  Elks, 
the  Moose,  the  Masons.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  more  clubs. 

There  is  a  Widows  and  Orphans’ 
Fund.  This  fund  is  a  sum  of  money  to 
help  the  wives  and  children  of  sailors  and 
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fishermen  who  have  been  lost  at  sea. 
There  are  several  ways  of  getting  money 
for  the  fund.  Sometimes  people  go  from 
house  to  house  as  they  did  to  raise  money 
for  the  Centerville  Hospital.  Some  years, 
when  the  need  is  very  great,  every  fish¬ 
ing  boat  gives  a  part  of  its  fish  money  to 
the  Widows  and  Orphans’  Fund.  From 
time  to  time,  someone  in  Fishtown 
leaves  money  to  the  fund  when  he  dies 
so  that  help  can  be  given. 

Many  of  the  Fishtown  fishermen  are 
the  sons  or  grandsons  or  great-grandsons 
of  people  who  came  across  the  sea  from 
Italy.  The  people  of  Italy  are  called 
Italians.  The  Italian  fishermen  say  that 
St.  Peter  is  the  friend  of  fishermen. 
Every  year,  in  July,  the  Italian  fisher¬ 
men  and  their  families  have  a  meeting  in 


honor  of  St.  Peter.  Sometimes  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state  comes  to  their  meeting. 
They  call  it  a  fiesta — St.  Peter’s  Fiesta 
— and  it  is  an  important  celebration. 

After  some  speeches,  the  fishermen 
and  their  families  march  through  the 
streets.  Everyone  in  the  parade  wears 
gay  clothes.  They  carry  flags,  and  there 
is  a  band.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
is  carried  the  statue  of  St.  Peter.  The 
people  carry  the  statue  to  a  certain 
church.  There  they  have  a  service. 

Some  of  the  Fishtown  fishermen  are 
called  Portuguese  because  their  fathers 
or  grandfathers  came  from  a  country 
called  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  fisher¬ 
men  also  have  a  fiesta  every  summer. 
They  go  to  the  church  of  The  Lady  of 
Good  Voyage. 


Edith  Marino  from  American  Red  Cross 


It  isn't  easy  to  thread  a  needle!  These  Junior  Red  Cross  members  are  making  bean  bags  from  scraps  of 
material.  Why  do  you  think  the  Red  Cross  is  an  important  part  of  many  communities? 


Every  year  there  is  in  Fishtown  a 
Fishermen’s  Memorial  Day.  It  is  a 
special  day  to  honor  all  the  fishermen 
who  have  died  at  sea.  On  this  special  day 
a  great  crowd  parades  to  the  statue  of  a 
fisherman  that  stands  near  the  harbor. 
There  are  music,  speeches,  and  prayers 
for  the  men  who  have  died  at  sea. 

The  people  bring  flowers.  They  drop 
the  flowers  into  the  water  to  float  away 
on  the  sea  where  the  Fishtown  fishermen 
have  lived,  worked,  and  died. 

1.  The  Italians  in  Fishtown  hold  a  fiesta  to 
honor  the  saint  of  fishermen.  Write  a  para¬ 
graph  that  tells  about  St.  Peter’s  Fiesta  or 
about  the  Fishermen’s  Memorial  Day. 

2.  What  is  the  Widows  and  Orphans’  Fund? 
How  do  they  get  money  for  this  fund? 


Community  Spirit 

Fishermen’s  Memorial  Day  comes  in 
August.  A  short  time  after  this,  the 
schools  begin  again.  There  are  several 
schools  in  Fishtown.  Leon  is  in  the  third 
grade  of  his  school.  Lester  is  in  the  sixth 
grade.  Laura  is  in  high  school. 

Leon  belongs  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
In  October  the  members  collect  used 
clothing.  Leon  has  to  call  at  ten  houses. 
He  rings  the  door  bell  of  the  first  house. 
When  the  door  is  opened,  Leon  says,  “I 
am  Leon  Burton.  I  belong  to  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  of  my  school.  I  have  been 
asked  to  call  on  you.  We  are  asking  for 
clothes.  We  hope  that  you  can  let  us 
have  some  clothes  to  send  to  people  who 
need  them  more  than  we  do  in  Fishtown.  ’  ’ 
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“Please  come  in,  Leon,”  says  the  lady. 
“I  heard  that  you  were  coming.  Here  is 
a  sweater  that  is  too  small  for  my  boy. 
My  husband  says  you  may  take  this 
overcoat.  He  can  get  along  without  it. 
Here  is  a  warm  dress  I  would  like  you  to 
take.” 

The  Red  Cross  boys  and  girls  in 
Leon’s  class  get  enough  warm  clothes  to 
make  two  large  bundles. 

The  next  thing  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
does  is  to  make  scrapbooks  with  pretty 
pictures  in  them.  These  are  for  the  shut- 
ins  at  the  hospital.  Shut-ins  are  people 
who  cannot  go  out-of-doors  because  they 
are  sick.  The  children  in  Leon’s  room 
also  make  Christmas  cards  for  the  people 
in  the  hospital  to  send  to  their  friends. 

Lester  Burton  is  a  member  of  the 
School  Council.  Each  class  in  the  school 
has  two  members  on  the  School  Council. 
The  Council  meets  and  talks  about 
things  that  would  be  good  for  the  school. 

There  is  a  Central  School  Council  for 
the  whole  town.  Each  school  sends  one 
boy  and  one  girl  to  the  meetings  of  this 
Centra]  Council.  There  are  twenty 
members  in  the  council  two  from  each 
school.  Leon  hopes  that  he  will  be  one 
of  the  members  to  go  from  his  school. 

At  one  of  the  Central  Council  meet¬ 
ings,  a  school  nurse  tells  the  members 
about  keeping  their  school  a  healthy 
place. 

The  teacher  in  charge  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  talks  about  ways  for  each  person 
to  keep  healthy  and  grow  strong. 

The  Mayor  of  the  town  comes  to  an¬ 
other  meeting  of  the  Council.  “This  city 


Parks  from  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J. ) 


You  will  see  fishermen  mending  their  nets  along 
the  docks  of  any  fishing  town. 


needs  the  help  of  every  boy  and  every 
girl  and  every  man  and  every  woman  to 
keep  the  city  clean.  We  want  this  com¬ 
munity  to  be  a  fine,  healthful  place  in 
which  to  live.”  The  boys  and  girls  clap 
then-  hands  and  promise  to  help. 

The  next  day,  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Central  Council  stands  on  the  plat¬ 
form  in  his  or  her  school,  and  tells  the 
boys  and  girls  what  was  said  at  the 
meeting  the  day  before.  These  boys  and 
girls  plan  to  make  their  town  the  finest 
one  in  the  state. 

In  Laura’s  high  school  are  several 
clubs.  There  is  the  athletic  club,  a  girls’ 
club,  a  knitting  club,  a  history  club,  a 
French  club,  a  Spanish  club,  and  a  music 
club.  Laura  belongs  to  the  music  club. 
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There  is  also  the  high  school  band.  Leon 
says  he  wants  to  be  in  the  band  when  he 
gets  to  high  school.  He  is  learning  how 
to  play  the  drums. 

The  high  school  band  always  marches 
in  the  parade  on  Memorial  Day  in 
May.  This  parade  is  the  biggest 
parade  in  Fishtown.  First  come  the 
members  of  the  American  Legion.  At  the 
end  are  several  hundred  school  children, 
and  at  the  very  last  comes  the  high 
school  band — boom!  boom!  boom!  with 
its  drums. 

Fishtown  is  only  one  fishing  commu¬ 
nity.  In  our  country  there  are  many 
fishing  communities.  In  some  towns,  the 
men  catch  one  kind  of  fish.  In  other 
towns,  other  kinds  of  fish  are  caught. 
Some  towns  sell  fresh  fish.  Some  sell  fish 
that  has  been  salted.  Some  sell  it  canned. 
Some  sell  dried  fish.  But  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  all  fishing  towns  are  alike. 
The  people  of  all  fishing  communities 
get  their  money  by  catching  fish  and 
selling  fish. 

1.  Do  you  have  a  Junior  Red  Cross  Club  in 
your  school?  Make  a  list  of  the  things  your 
club  has  done. 

2.  The  children  in  Fishtown  planned  to  help 
make  their  town  the  finest  one  in  the  state. 
Think  about  ways  your  class  could  help  to 
make  your  town  or  your  neighborhood  a  better 
place  in  which  to  five.  Write  them  on  the  black¬ 
board  or  post  them  on  the  bulletin  board. 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Find  a  word  in  the  story  that  fits  each  of 
these  meanings — 

a.  A  large  net  used  in  sea  fishing. 

b.  A  platform  where  boats  can  load  and 
unload. 

c.  The  floor  of  a  fishing  boat. 

d.  A  boneless  piece  of  fish. 

e.  A  frame  on  which  codfish  are  dried  in 
the  sun. 

f.  A  tool  used  to  remove  fish  bones. 

g.  A  sticky  material  made  from  the  skin 
and  backbone  of  fish. 

2.  Make  a  boat  like  the  “Speed  Queen”  from 
clay  or  carve  it  from  soap.  What  can  you  use 
for  a  sail? 

3.  If  you  know  someone  who  has  had  an 
exciting  fishing  trip,  invite  him  to  school  to 
tell  about  it. 

4.  How  many  kinds  of  fish  can  you  name? 

Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Boats  by  Harriet  Salt — Minton 
Picture  Book  of  Ships  by  Peter  Grimmage — 
Macmillan 

Fisherman  Tommy  by  Sanford  Tousey — 
Houghton 

The  Blue  Teapot  by  Alice  Dalgleish— Mac¬ 
millan 

Pogo’s  Fishing  Trip  by  Jo  Norling  and  Ernest 
Ralph  Norling — Holt 
Fingerfins  by  U.  S.  Bronson — Macmillan 
Relief’s  Rocker  by  Alice  Dalgleish — Macmillan 
Roundabout  by  Alice  Dalgleish — Macmillan 
The  Old  Sailor’s  Yam  Book  by  Eleanor  Far- 
geon — Stokes 
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Chapter  10 

Enjoying  Our  Parks 


Vacationland 

In  one  part  of  our  country  are  many 
high  mountains.  You  could  not  walk  the 
length  of  these  high  mountains  if  you 
walked  all  summer.  Some  are  so  high 
and  steep  and  rocky  that  you  could  not 
climb  to  their  tops.  These  mountains  are 
called  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Long  ago  only  Indians  lived  in  or  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  only  white 
persons  were  traders  who  went  there 
sometimes  to  buy  furs  from  the  Indians. 
The  fur  traders  had  to  make  a  long, 


hard  journey  through  a  land  where  there 
were  no  towns,  no  farms,  no  roads.  The 
only  ways  to  go  were  by  horseback  and 
by  walking,  or  by  canoes  on  rivers.  It 
sometimes  took  many  days,  or  even 
many  weeks,  to  get  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  was  before  there  were 
trains  and  automobiles. 

A  few  daring  travelers  went  there. 
One  of  the  travelers  wrote  to  a  news¬ 
paper  about  his  journey  to  a  “land  of 
fire”  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Later, 
this  man  gave  a  talk  or  lecture  to  a  large 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Old  Faithful  Geyser  spouts  a  stream  of  boiling 
water  120  feet  into  the  air.  Before  the  geyser 
spouts,  it  growls,  rumbles,  and  hisses.  The  form 
above  it  looks  like  a  big  mushroom. 


audience.  He  told  the  people  about  his 
trip. 

“I  have  been  far,  far  away,”  said  the 
lecturer.  “I  have  seen  great  mountains 
and  huge  forests.  I  have  met  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  I  have  been  hot,  and  I  have  been 
cold.  I  will  tell  you  of  strange  and  won¬ 
derful  things.  Listen! 


“I  saw  hundreds  of  springs  throwing 
boiling  hot  water  up  into  the  air,  throw¬ 
ing  it  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees.  I  saw  holes  in  the  ground  big 
enough  to  hold  a  house.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  holes  was  boiling  mud.  The  holes 
were  like  huge  pots  where  big  bubbles  of 
steam  popped  and  splashed  in  the  mud. 
The  steam  threw  hot  mud  around.  If  I 
went  near,  I  had  to  be  careful  to  keep 
from  being  burned  by  hot  mud.” 

The  people  began  to  look  at  one  an¬ 
other  in  surprise.  Someone  whispered, 
“Can  this  be  true?” 

The  lecturer  went  on  with  his  story. 

“In  the  high  mountains,”  said  he,  “I 
came  to  a  stream  of  cold  water,  a  stream 
with  many  fish.  With  my  fishing  line  and 
a  hook,  I  caught  fish.  While  standing  in 
the  same  place,  I  turned  around  and 
swung  the  fish  on  the  line  into  another 
stream,  a  stream  of  boiling  water.  The 
hot  water  cooked  my  fish.  I  pulled  the 
boiled  fish  out  of  the  hot  stream  and  ate 
it.  I  caught  another  fish  and  cooked  it  in 
the  same  way.  Then  I  ate  it,  also.” 

The  people  began  to  call  out,  “No! 
No!  That  is  not  true!”  They  were  angry. 
They  said  they  had  paid  money  to  hear 
a  lecture  about  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  did  not  want  to  hear  a  fairy  tale. 
When  the  lecturer  had  finished  and  had 
started  to  go  home,  someone  took  the 
man’s  hat  and  threw  it  on  the  ground. 
The  people  trampled  it.  They  pushed 
the  speaker  about  and  rolled  him  in  the 
mud.  This  is  a  true  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  not  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago. 
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After  some  years  had  passed,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington  sent  men  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  this  land  of  boiling  springs,  this 
“land  of  fire.”  When  the  men  came  back, 
they  said  that  the  lecturer  had  not  told 
lies.  His  story  was  true. 

Soon  after  this,  the  United  States 
Government  passed  a  law  about  this 
land  with  its  grand  mountains,  tall  trees, 
wild  animals,  geysers,  and  hot  springs. 
The  law  said  the  land  must  not  be  used 


for  farms  nor  its  forests  used  for  lumber. 
This  place  must  become  a  park.  A  park 
is  a  piece  of  land  that  does  not  belong  to 
any  one  person  or  company.  It  belongs 
to  all  the  people,  as  a  road  or  a  street 
belongs  to  all  the  people.  The  law  said 
this  park  was  to  be  “for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  forever.” 

They  named  it  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

At  first,  Yellowstone  National  Park 
was  just  miles  and  miles  of  woods,  lakes, 


In  one  part  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  are  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  These  two  boys  are  admiring 
the  beautiful  coloring  of  the  terraces  or  steps  and  the  steam  from  the  hot  water  on  them. 


National  Park  Service 


U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior  (above).  Union  Pacific  Railroad  ( facing  page ) 

What  do  you  think  is  the  meaning  of  the  group  of  words  over  the  entrance  to  Yellowstone? 


and  mountains.  There  was  not  a  foot  of 
good  road  in  the  whole  of  this  rough 
land.  There  was  not  a  house  or  a  field. 
If  one  traveled  there,  he  had  to  go  on 
horseback  or  walk.  In  many  places  not 
even  a  horse  could  go. 

Before  people  could  see  the  park  and 
enjoy  it,  roads  had  to  be  made  and  hotels 
built  where  people  could  sleep.  Camps 
were  made  where  people  could  spend  the 
night  in  tents.  Cabins  were  built  where 
visitors  could  stay  for  a  week  or  two. 

The  workers  who  made  the  roads  and 
trails  through  the  woods  were  careful  to 
cut  down  very  few  trees.  The  govern¬ 
ment  wants  this  park  to  be  a  piece  of 
nature  very  little  changed  by  man.  The 
trees,  plants,  and  animals  must  not  be 
hurt  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it. 


1.  What  had  to  be  done  before  people  could 
see  and  enjoy  the  park? 

2.  Learn  to  write  the  name  of  this  park. 

3.  Tell  why  the  people  who  first  heard  a 
lecture  on  Yellowstone  thought  the  man  was 
"telling  a  fairy  story.” 

The  Ranger  and  the  Visitors 

There  are  many  things  in  Yellowstone 
Park  that  any  boy  or  girl  would  like  to 
see.  You  can  now  reach  the  park  by 
train,  by  bus,  by  automobile,  or  by  air¬ 
plane.  Many  thousands  of  people  go 
there  every  summer. 

Willie  Pike,  who  is  ten,  has  spent  all 
of  his  life  in  the  park.  The  Pike  family 
lives  there.  Mr.  Pike  helps  to  take  care 
of  the  park.  He  is  called  a  park  ranger. 
If  you  visit  the  park  in  summer,  you  may 
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find  Ranger  Pike  at  the  entrance  gate. 
He  will  step  up  to  your  automobile,  and 
greet  you  with  a  cheery  smile.  He  will 
write  your  name  and  address  in  his  note¬ 
book.  He  will  ask  if  you  have  a  gun.  If 
you  have  a  gun,  Ranger  Pike  seals  it  so 
that  you  cannot  shoot  while  you  are  in 
the  park.  No  one  may  shoot  in  the  park 
because  this  is  the  free  home  of  all  the 
wild  animals  who  live  here.  No  one  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  disturb  them.  The  park  animals 
soon  learn  that  people  without  guns  are 
harmless. 

Mr.  Pike  gives  you  a  map  of  the  park. 
He  also  gives  you  a  book  that  tells  about 
the  things  that  you  can  see  and  the 


things  that  you  may  do.  The  map  shows 
you  that  the  park  is  more  than  60  miles 
long  and  more  than  50  miles  wide.  It  is 
really  a  very  big  place,  a  big  wild  place 
with  some  roads  and  trails  through  it. 

You  will  want  to  stay  in  the  park  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Will  you  stay  at  one  of  the 
hotels?  There  are  several  hotels. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  camp  at  night, 
sleeping  in  a  tent.  Have  you  brought 
your  own  tent?  If  you  have  brought  it, 
Mr.  Pike  tells  you  that  the  map  shows 
where  to  find  the  camps.  They  are 
clearly  marked.  He  asks  you  please  to  be 
careful  to  leave  a  clean  camp  when  you 
go  away. 


Some  of  the  National  Park  Service  rangers  patrol  the  park  on  horseback.  What  is  the  work  of  a  ranger? 
Do  you  think  guards  and  rangers  are  important  to  us  in  enjoying  our  parks?  Why? 


National  Park  Service 
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The  people  in  the  next  automobile 
party  say  they  want  to  camp,  too,  but 
they  have  no  tent. 

“All  right,”  says  Mr.  Pike,  “you  can 
rent  a  tent.  You  will  find  firewood  at  the 
camping  place,  waiting  for  you.  We  got 
the  wood  ready  last  winter.  You  can  buy 
all  you  want  to  use.” 

The  people  in  another  car  say  they 
want  to  stay  two  weeks.  Can  they  rent  a 
cabin? 

“Surely,”  says  Mr.  Pike.  “We  have 
nice  cabins.  You  can  rent  one  for  two 
weeks.  Have  you  blankets  with  you?” 

While  we  are  still  at  the  entrance  gate 
with  Mr.  Pike,  a  big  bus  comes  through. 


The  bus  is  crowded  with  people  who 
have  come  by  train.  There  is  a  railway 
station  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  park. 
Many  people  come  by  train.  Most  of 
these  people  in  the  bus  will  stop  at  the 
hotels  or  at  the  lodges.  A  lodge  has  a 
central  building  where  people  may  eat. 
Near  it  are  many  cabins  where  they  may 
sleep  and  have  a  little  home  of  their  own 
while  they  stay  in  the  park.  There  are 
shops  in  the  lodge  where  they  may  buy 
many  things.  There  are  usually  a  garage, 
a  store,  and  a  post  office  near  by. 

Six  of  the  people  who  came  by  train 
tell  Mr.  Pike  that  they  want  to  ride 
horses.  They  want  to  go  far  back  into 


Do  you  want  to  stay  in  the  park  several  days?  Here  is  a  "chalet"  or  lodge  where  you  can  be  very  com¬ 
fortable.  Large  busses  bring  people  from  the  railway  station  into  the  park. 

National  Park  Service 


Black  Star 

One  of  the  ways  to  see  our  national  parks  is  to  ride  a  horse  and  go  far  back  into  the  mountains.  Would 
you  choose  to  ride  or  hike  through  a  park? 


the  mountains  and  have  their  own  camp¬ 
ing  party. 

“Very  well,”  says  Mr.  Pike.  “We  are 
ready  for  you,  too.  There  is  a  man  who 
has  horses  for  hire  and  guides  to  go  with 
you.  The  guides  know  the  trails  and  they 
know  the  camping  places.  They  will  set 
up  your  tents  and  cook  your  food.  These 
camp  guides  are  good  horsemen.  They 
are  good  woodsmen,  too.  You  will  have 
a  pleasant  time.” 

Now  comes  a  party  of  people  who  say 
they  are  tired  of  walking  on  city  streets. 

“The  best  way  to  see  the  park  is  to 
walk,”  these  people  say.  “You  really  can 
see  things  when  you  are  walking.” 


“Right,”  says  Mr.  Pike.  “You  will 
find  miles  and  miles  of  trails  for  walkers. 
Your  party  can  see  many  things  that  the 
people  in  busses  will  miss.  I  hope  you 
have  stout  shoes,  thick  socks,  and  warm 
sweaters  with  you.  It  is  cool  in  the 
woods,  and  the  nights  in  the  mountains 
are  almost  cold.” 

Mr.  Pike  gives  a  map  to  each  of  the 
hikers.  He  shows  them  how  the  trails  are 
marked  on  the  map.  The  trails  also  are 
marked  by  signs  in  the  woods. 

“You  will  find  signs  on  the  trees  to 
show  you  the  way.  If  you  are  careful  to 
watch  for  the  signs,  you  can  follow  the 
trails.  You  will  find  a  pile  of  stones  at 
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places  where  one  trail  meets  another  one. 
Do  be  careful,”  says  Mr.  Pike,  “or  you 
may  lose  the  way.  Then  we  shall  have  to 
get  a  drag-out  party.” 

“What  is  a  drag-out  party?  What 
does  it  do?”  asks  one  of  the  hikers. 

“It  goes  out  to  find  someone  who  is 
lost.  Some  people  will  not  stick  to  the 
trail.  Then  someone  gets  lost.  Perhaps 
we  hear  a  call  from  the  foot  of  a  cliff. 
Someone  cannot  find  the  way  back,  so 
we  have  to  go  and  get  him.  That  is  a 
drag-out  party.  Please  be  careful,  won’t 
you?  We  don’t  want  to  have  a  drag-out 
party  for  you.  We  have  had  two  so  far 
this  week.” 

1.  If  you  were  visiting  the  park,  tell  where 
you  would  wish  to  sleep. 

2.  What  does  the  park  ranger  at  the  en¬ 
trance  give  to  visitors  when  they  come  to  the 
park? 

3.  Copy  the  sentences  below  and  fill  in  the 
blanks  with  words  that  make  the  sentences 
true. 

a.  There  is  a  gate  at  the  _  to  the 

park. 

b.  No  one  is  allowed  to  shoot  a _ 

or  disturb  the  wild  animals. 

c.  Four  places  in  which  travelers  in  the 

park  can  sleep  are  _ ,  _ , 

_ ,  and _ 

d.  The  camp  _ _ _  are  good  horsemen 

and  woodsmen. 

e.  _  in  the  mountains  are  always 

cold. 

The  Bears  Have  Supper 

Soon  after  sunset,  Mr.  Pike  and  Willie 
go  to  one  of  the  camp  sites.  Twenty  au¬ 
tomobiles  are  parked  there  near  twenty 
tents.  Mr.  Pike  and  Willie  have  come  to 


take  the  campers  to  see  the  bears.  The 
bears  come  to  a  certain  place  every 
evening  at  sunset  to  get  food. 

“Will  the  bears  hurt  us?”  someone 
asks. 

“No,”  says  the  ranger.  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  bears  keep  out  of  sight  most  of 
the  time.  They  run  if  they  see  a  man. 
But  our  bears  have  learned  that  people 
who  come  here  will  not  harm  them. 
When  the  hotels  open  in  June,  some  of 
the  park  bears  begin  to  eat  what  we 
park  folks  call  ‘combination  salad.’  That 
is  our  name  for  hotel  garbage.  And  how 
our  bears  like  combination  salad!” 

“The  bear  is  a  funny  fellow,”  says 
Willie. 


Many  fish  live  in  Yellowstone's  streams.  This 
fellow  hopes  a  big  one  will  bite. 


National  Park  Service 


Union  Pacific  Railroad 


Notice  the  baby  bears  at  the  right  waiting  for  a  chance  at  the  evening  meal 


Mr.  Pike  leads  the  party  along  a  trail 
through  the  woods.  They  stop  and  look 
down  at  a  place  where  garbage  is  spread 
on  the  ground.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
bears  begin  to  come  out  of  the  woods. 
There  are  black  bears  and  brown  bears, 
big  bears  and  little  bears.  The  last  to 
come  is  a  mother  bear  with  two  little 
ones  walking  close  by  her  side.  The 
bears  have  a  very  happy  time  eating 
supper.  Suddenly  they  all  run!  Some  run 
into  the  woods.  Some  climb  trees. 

“What  has  happened?”  ask  the 
campers. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  says  Willie.  “You 
will  see.” 

Just  then,  a  big  grizzly  bear  walks 
slowly  out  of  the  woods,  and  comes  to 
the  eating  place. 


“It  is  lucky  for  the  black  bears  that 
they  can  climb  trees,”  says  Willie  Pike. 
“No  grizzly  bear  can  climb  a  tree,  but 
he  is  a  terribly  strong  beast.” 

“Yes,”  says  Mr.  Pike.  “A  grizzly  can 
kill  a  cow  with  one  stroke  of  his  paw.  Of 
course,  the  other  bears  run.  You  never 
would  guess  that  the  grizzly  is  a  shy  ani¬ 
mal,  would  you?  Well,  he  is  one  of  the 
shyest  animals  in  the  woods.  He  keeps 
out  of  sight  whenever  he  can.  He  catches 
rabbits  and  rats  in  the  woods,  and  eats 
roots  and  berries.” 

“I  guess  Grizzly  thinks  our  salad  is  a 
great  treat,”  says  Willie  with  a  grin. 

While  the  grizzly  eats,  the  black  bears 
and  the  brown  bears  have  to  wait.  They 
stay  at  a  safe  distance.  They  know  what 
the  grizzly’s  paw  can  do  if  it  strikes. 
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Do  you  think  national  parks  should  be  a  safe  place  for  buffaloes?  Why? 


It  is  getting  too  dark  to  watch  the 
bears  any  longer.  Everyone  goes  back  to 
the  camp.  Mr.  Pike  puts  more  wood  on 
the  fire,  for  the  evening  is  cool. 

“Just  one  more  question  before  you 
go,  Ranger,”  says  a  camper.  “What  do 
bears  eat  in  winter?” 

“They  do  not  eat  in  winter,”  says  Mr. 
Pike.  “In  the  fall,  when  nuts  and  acorns 
are  ripe,  they  eat  a  lot  and  grow  fat. 
When  the  weather  gets  cold,  the  bears 
crawl  into  a  cave,  and  there  they  stay, 
sound  asleep,  until  spring  comes. 

“Mrs.  Bear  may  be  fat  when  she  goes 
to  sleep  in  the  fall,  but  when  she  wakes 
in  the  spring,  her  coat  is  rough  and  she 
is  very  thin.  Haven’t  you  heard  people 
say,  ‘I  am  as  hungry  as  a  bear’?  Well, 
when  Mrs.  Bear  comes  out  of  the  cave 


in  the  spring,  she  is  the  hungry  bear  you 
have  heard  about. 

“She  has  a  pair  of  babies  in  the  cave. 
Baby  bears  are  called  cubs.  The  cubs 
stay  in  the  cave  while  their  mother  goes 
to  find  food. 

“In  the  spring,  when  the  bear  first 
comes  out,  she  will  not  eat  combination 
salad.  She  eats  roots,  young  grass,  and 
the  shoots  of  young  plants.  In  a  few 
weeks  she  gets  a  sleek,  new  coat.  Only 
then  will  she  go  to  the  feeding  place. 
She  brings  her  cubs  to  the  feeding  place. 

“You  may  watch  the  bears,”  says  Mr. 
Pike,  “but  you  must  not  go  too  close. 
Remember,  bears  are  wild  animals,  with 
sharp  teeth  and  sharp  claws.  Some 
people  who  have  tried  to  feed  our  bears 
have  been  bitten.  Don’t  leave  food  in 
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your  car  when  you  go  away  from  it. 
Bears  have  a  very  good  sense  of  smell. 
If  they  smell  bacon  or  cake  in  your  car, 
they  may  scratch  the  car  badly,  trying 
to  get  it.  They  think  the  bacon  is  theirs. 
Bears  have  scratched  the  paint  of  many 
cars,  trying  to  get  bacon  or  sweets. 
They  tear  off  the  door  handles,  and 
sometimes  they  break  off  the  doors. 
Bears  are  strong.” 

The  campers  listen  to  Mr.  Pike’s 
story  with  much  interest. 

“You  must  need  a  lot  of  rangers,  Mr. 
Pike,  to  answer  questions,  and  show  the 
visitors  around,  and  take  care  of  every¬ 
body,”  says  one  of  the  campers. 

“That  is  right,”  says  Mr.  Pike.  “I  am 
a  full-time  ranger.  I  work  all  the  year. 
We  have  about  thirty  full-time  rangers, 
but  in  the  summer  season  we  need  about 
fifty  more. 

“My  son,  Dick,  is  a  summer  ranger. 
He  is  a  college  student,  and  works  in  the 
park  only  in  summer.  In  college  he 
studies  the  things  he  needs  to  know  for 
his  summer  job.  We  call  Dick  a  natu¬ 
ralist  ranger.  A  naturalist  ranger  must 
know  the  animals  and  plants  in  the 
park.  He  must  be  able  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  mountains  and  the 
weather  and  many  other  things. 

“Dick  will  be  coming  any  minute 
now.  I  must  go  home,  but  he  will  be 
with  you  for  a  while.  Here  he  comes 
now.  Take  good  care  of  this  crowd, 
Dick.  They  are  nice  people.” 

“Many  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Pike,  for 
the  good  time  you  have  given  us,”  say 
the  campers. 


1.  What  are  baby  bears  called? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  animals,  such  as  chicken, 
cow,  and  bear.  Then,  with  each  animal,  write 
the  name  that  is  given  to  its  young  ones.  For 
example,  with  "cow,”  you  would  write  "calf.” 

3.  Why  does  the  brown  bear  leave  his  supper 
when  the  grizzly  bear  comes? 

4.  What  does  Dick,  the  naturalist  ranger, 
do? 

Dick  Talks  to  the  Campers 

Dick  is  tall  and  strong,  and  has  blue 
eyes  and  brown  hair.  He  is  wearing  a 
ranger’s  uniform. 

Dick  puts  a  few  more  sticks  of  wood 
on  the  fire  and  sits  down  with  the 
campers.  He  has  a  pleasant  way  of  an¬ 
swering  questions.  The  campers  ask 
about  the  creatures  that  live  in  the  park. 

“How  many  kinds  of  birds  come  to  the 
park?”  asks  a  boy  who  knows  the  birds 
in  his  own  community. 

“About  two  hundred  kinds,”  replies 
Dick.  “There  are  wild  geese  and  wild 
swans,  and  many  other  birds  you  never 
saw.” 

“Say!  I’d  like  to  spend  the  summer 
getting  to  know  those  birds,”  says  the 
boy.  “Do  you  think  I  might  be  a  natu¬ 
ralist  ranger  some  time?” 

“You  might,”  replies  Dick.  “I  shall  be 
glad  to  tell  you  what  is  needed  to  get 
ready  for  the  job.  We  can  talk  more 
about  it  when  most  of  the  campers  are 
in  bed.  They  like  to  get  to  sleep  early.” 

“Ranger,  before  we  turn  in  for  the 
night,  will  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  buffaloes?”  asks  a  school  teacher 
who  is  traveling  with  three  pupils.  “Do 
they  run  free  and  wild  in  the  park?” 
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“Yes,  they  do,”  replies  Dick.  “We 
have  a  fine  herd  of  buffaloes.  You  can 
see  them  tomorrow.  It  was  a  lucky  thing 
for  the  buffaloes,  and  for  us,  that  the 
government  made  this  place  a  park  so 
long  ago.  That  makes  it  a  safe  place  for 
all  wild  animals.  This  was  very  impor¬ 
tant  indeed  for  the  buffaloes. 

“Years  ago  there  were  thousands  and 
thousands  of  buffaloes.  That  was  before 
trains  and  automobiles  made  it  possible 
for  hunters  to  reach  the  park.  The  buf¬ 
faloes  lived  on  the  grassland  and  sage¬ 
brush  land  that  stretches  far  away  to 
the  east.  Every  autumn  the  buffaloes 
walked  slowly  south  to  get  away  from 
the  snow.  Every  spring  they  walked 
slowly  back  toward  the  north.  They 
went  almost  all  the  way  across  the 
United  States,  going  north  toward  the 
cool  land  in  the  summer,  and  south  to¬ 
ward  the  warm  land  in  the  winter,  eating 
grass  as  they  went. 

“Then  the  railroads  came  and  brought 
men  with  rifles  and  men  to  make  farms. 
These  men  who  came  from  far  away  shot 
buffaloes  for  meat.  They  .shot  them  for 
their  hides.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
of  them  shot  buffaloes  because  they 
thought  it  was  fun  to  kill.  In  a  few  years, 
they  had  killed  almost  all  of  the  buffa¬ 
loes.  Then  a  few  people  who  were  friends 
of  wild  animals  and  nature  formed  a 
buffalo  society.  The  society  had  a  small 

Fire  lookouts  keep  watch  from  several  high  peaks 
in  the  park.  What  arc  the  duties  of  a  fire  lookout? 
You  may  want  to  read  again  part  of  the  chapter 
on  Lumbcrtown  about  fire  wardens. 


herd  driven  into  the  park.  No  hunters 
were  allowed  in  the  park,  so  the  animals 
were  safe  from  them.  That  happened 
long  ago,  and  now  we  have  more  than  a 
thousand  buffaloes.  We  have  more  than 
the  park  can  feed.  In  winter  we  have  to 
buy  hay  for  them  to  eat.  If  we  did  not 
feed  them,  they  would  go  away  to  hunt 
food.  Every  year  now,  there  are  more 
young  buffaloes  than  we  can  keep,  so  we 
give  them  away.  Would  you  like  to  have  * 
a  buffalo?  We  should  be  happy  to  give 
you  one,”  says  Dick. 

“You  are  joking,”  says  the  teacher. 

“No,  I  am  not  joking.  If  you  have  a 
place  where  you  can  keep  a  buffalo,  we 
will  give  you  one.  You  will  have  to  pay 
for  catching  and  crating  it.  We  will 
catch  a  young  buffalo  and  put  it  into  a 
crate  for  you  for  seventy  dollars.  We 
will  send  it  to  your  home.  A  big  buffalo 
weighs  more  than  a  horse,  but  we  do  not 
send  that  kind. 

“Once  we  sent  sixteen  buffaloes  to  a 
moving  picture  company.  We  send  them 
to  city  parks,  and  to  zoos.  We  will  send 
one  to  anyone  who  will  promise  to  keep 
it  safe  and  feed  it  as  long  as  it  lives.  You 
will  have  to  put  a  strong  wire  fence,  at 
least  seven  feet  high,  around  your  buf¬ 
falo  pasture. 

“When  we  first  began  to  give  away 
buffaloes,  there  was  an  article  in  a  news¬ 
paper  about  them.  A  little  girl  in  New 
York  wrote  and  asked  for  a  ‘cute  little 
buffalo  to  play  with.’  A  man  sent  money 
for  three  buffaloes.  Before  we  got  them 
crated,  we  received  a  telegram  from  him, 
saying,  ‘Mv  wife  tells  me  that  with  four 
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children  and  three  buffaloes  our  two- 
acre  lot  would  be  too  small.’  ” 

Then  Dick  explains  what  rangers  do 
to  protect  the  park  and  help  the  visitors. 

“We  rangers  are  here,”  says  Dick,  “to 
tell  every  visitor  about  the  rules.  Every¬ 
one  must  leave  the  park  just  as  it  ^as 
when  he  came  into  it.  No  one  may  carve 
a  name  on  any  tree,  or  disturb  a  plant, 
or  kill  an  animal.  But  he  may  fish  as 
much  as  he  likes.  There  are  fine  fish  in 
all  the  streams  and  lakes. 

“A  man  down  at  the  big  lake  has  boats 
and  fishing  rods  and  lines  for  rent.  He 
will  help  visitors  all  he  can.  That  is  his 
business.” 

1.  Dick  is  a  naturalist  ranger.  What  do  you 
think  "naturalist”  means? 

2.  Why  was  a  buffalo  society  formed? 

3.  What  food  do  buffaloes  eat  in  winter? 

4.  What  kind  of  fence  is  needed  around  a 
buffalo  pasture? 

Summer  in  the  Park 

Many  thousands  of  persons  visit  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National  Park  each  summer. 
There  are  often  five  or  six  thousand  vis¬ 
itors  there  in  a  day,  but  the  park  is  so 
large  that  it  never  seems  crowded. 


Hundreds  of  people  have  summer  jobs 
in  the  park.  When  the  hotels  and  lodges 
open,  there  must  be  cooks,  and  persons 
to  wait  on  table,  to  wash  dishes,  to  make 
beds,  and  to  sweep  rooms. 

There  are  the  men  who  rent  tents,  and 
those  who  have  horses  for  hire.  There 
are  the  guides  who  take  people  on  camp¬ 
ing  parties  and  fishing  parties.  Some 
people  have  jobs  in  restaurants,  or  in 
stores,  or  in  garages. 

Summer  is  the  rangers’  busy  season, 
too.  “Oh,  Ranger,”  says  a  traveler,  and 
he  asks  the  ranger  a  question.  Someone 
asks  another  question,  and  another,  and 
another.  The  rangers  think  they  answer 
millions  of  questions  every  summer. 
Rangers  see  that  the  animals  are  pro¬ 
tected,  and  that  no  traveler  hurts  any 
plant  or  tree,  or  leaves  any  marks  in  the 
park.  If  a  traveler  does  any  of  these 
things,  the  ranger  must  arrest  him. 

One  day,  a  man  started  to  write  his 
name  with  a  pencil  on  a  beautiful,  white 
stone  beside  one  of  the  springs.  The 
young  park  ranger  said  politely,  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  but  you  must  not  do  that.” 

This  ranger  was  Dick  Pike.  Dick  was 
much  younger  than  the  man  with  the 
pencil.  The  man  was  not  used  to  being 
told  what  he  might  do  and  what  he 
might  not  do.  So  he  went  on  writing  his 
name  on  the  soft,  white  stone.  Other 
tourists  stopped  to  watch. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Dick,  “but  you 
must  get  soap  and  water,  and  wash  the 
writing  off  the  stone.” 

“What  will  happen  if  I  don’t?”  said 
the  man. 
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“You  will  be  taken  to  court  and  tried 
there.  Maybe  you  will  have  to  pay  a  fine. 
Maybe  you  will  be  sent  to  jail.  It  is  my 
duty  as  park  ranger  to  keep  this  park 
perfect  for  all  the  people.” 

The  man  thought  about  this.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  understand  that  everyone  could 
not  do  as  he  wished  in  a  public  park.  If 
everyone  wrote  his  name  on  a  rock,  the 
park  soon  would  be  spoiled. 

The  man  also  began  to  wonder  what 
his  neighbors  at  home  would  say  if  they 
read  in  the  paper  some  morning  that  he 
had  been  fined  or  sent  to  jail  for  writing 
his  name  on  a  rock  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
So  the  man  got  a  basin  of  water,  some 
soap,  a  cloth,  and  began  to  scrub  the 
place  where  he  had  written  his  name  in 
pencil. 

Travelers  stopped  to  watch.  More 
travelers  stopped.  They  began  to  laugh. 
Some  said  unpleasant  things  about  the 
man.  His  face  got  red,  but  he  kept  on 
scrubbing.  He  scrubbed,  and  he 
scrubbed.  At  last  his  name  was  off  the 
white  stone. 

Dick  might  have  lost  his  job  if  the 
man’s  name  had  stayed  on  the  stone. 
The  ranger’s  most  important  job  is  to 
protect  the  park. 

The  ranger’s  second  job  is  to  help  the 
tourist  in  every  way  that  he  can.  He 
must  see  that  the  telephone  lines  and  the 
electric  lights  are  working.  He  must  take 
care  that  the  roads  and  bridges  and 
trails  are  kept  in  repair.  He  must  see 
that  forest  fires  are  prevented  or  put  out. 
He  must  ask  people  to  drive  their  cars 
only  in  the  right  places. 


When  bedtime  comes,  the  ranger  often 
has  had  a  very  long  day’s  work.  He  is 
glad  to  lie  down  in  his  bunk  at  the 
ranger  station. 

At  the  end  of  summer,  the  park  is 
closed  to  tourists.  The  busses  leave.  The 
hotel  keepers  close  their  hotels  and  go 
away.  The  lodges  and  restaurants  are 
closed.  The  stores  are  closed.  The  man 
who  has  horses  takes  them  away.  The 
man  who  has  tents  for  hire  locks  up  his 
place.  These  people  know  that  the  win¬ 
ter  rangers  will  keep  everything  safe 
until  summer.  Then  the  park  will  open 
again  for  tourists,  and  the  hotel  keepers 
and  other  summer  helpers  will  come 
back  to  their  jobs. 

One  year  not  long  ago,  there  were 
seventy-five  rangers  in  summer,  but  less 
than  half  that  number  in  winter.  In 
summer,  there  were  more  than  four 
hundred  other  persons  at  work  in  the 
park.  They  built  roads  and  watched  for 
fires.  They  worked  as  carpenters,  plumb¬ 
ers,  and  painters.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  more  than  two  thousand 
persons  helping  to  take  care  of  the  tour¬ 
ists.  When  these  summer  workers  had 
gone,  there  were  only  about  sixty-five 
persons  left  to  work  in  the  park. 


Winter  is  long  and  cold  in  this  part  of  our  country.  Snow  covers  the  ground  for  about  six  months  of  the 
year.  What  work  do  the  park  rangers  have  to  do  in  winter? 


winter,  and  not  one  of  them  owns  the 
house  in  which  he  lives. 

No  person  may  own  a  home  in  the 
park.  The  park  belongs  to  all  the  people. 
No  person  may  live  in  the  park  the  year 
around  unless  a  member  of  the  family 
is  working  there. 

Mr.  Pike  and  all  the  other  people  in 
the  village  rent  their  houses  from  the 
park  management.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
in  which  the  park  people  live  are  made 
of  wood.  These  houses  stand  close  to  a 
great  forest,  but  they  are  heated  by  oil 
and  coal.  Mr.  Pike  and  the  other  park 


1.  Make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  work  that 
people  do  in  the  park. 

2.  Can  you  give  reasons  to  prove  these  sen¬ 
tences  are  true? 

a.  Yellowstone  National  Park  never 
seems  to  be  crowded. 

b.  There  are  more  people  working  in  the 
park  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

c.  The  ranger  has  two  important  jobs. 

Winter  in  the  Park 

Full-time  park  workers  all  live  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  near  park  headquarters  at  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Hot  Springs.  There  are  less  than 
three  hundred  people  in  this  village  in 
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Rainier  National  Park  Photo 


A  bear  in  one  of  our  national  parks  has  helped  himself  to  a  dish  of  food.  Have  you  ever  watched  bears  or 
other  large  animals  in  a  zoo?  Tell  the  class  about  your  experience. 


people  are  paid  for  their  work  just  as 
people  who  work  in  a  bank,  a  school,  a 
factory,  on  a  bus  line,  or  on  a  railroad 
are  paid. 

Nearly  all  of  the  food  that  is  used  in 
the  park  comes  in  by  train  or  by  truck. 
The  food  supply  of  the  park  is  very 
much  like  that  of  a  city.  Some  of  the 
families  have  gardens  and  grow  some 
vegetables  for  their  own  use. 

One  post  office  is  kept  open  all  winter. 
Six  summer  post  offices  close  when  the 
visitors  stop  coming.  Only  one  store  is 
kept  open  in  winter. 


There  is  one  church  where  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  church  may  have  services. 

At  headquarters  is  a  big  building 
called  “The  Canteen.”  It  may  well  be 
called  the  community  center.  In  this 
canteen,  or  community  center,  are  two 
rooms  for  the  school.  There  also  is  a  big 
room  for  basket  ball  and  volley  ball, 
ping-pong,  roller  skating,  and  dancing. 
If  there  is  a  meeting  of  many  people,  it 
is  held  in  this  big  room  at  the  canteen 
building. 

Willie  Pike  and  all  the  other  boys  and 
girls  who  live  at  the  park  headquarters 
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Elk  gather  in  the  valleys  on  the  north  side  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  during  the  winter  months.  This 
herd  has  chosen  the  Slough  Creek  valley  as  the  place  in  which  it  will  spend  the  winter.  There  are  more  than 
ten  thousand  of  these  animals  in  the  northern  Yellowstone  herd. 


go  to  school  in  the  canteen  building. 
There  are  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  and  two 
teachers.  The  school  has  eight  grades. 
Once  or  twice  a  year,  they  have  a  basket 
ball  game  and  track  meet  with  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  from  the  town 
of  Gardiner,  five  miles  away. 

The  older  boys  and  girls  go  to  high 
school  at  Gardiner.  There  is  no  bus  to 
take  them.  They  have  to  go  in  the  family 
cars.  Families  take  turns  taking  children 
to  the  high  school.  One  week,  five  chil¬ 
dren  go  in  one  car.  The  next  week,  they 
go  in  another  car. 

Winter  in  Yellowstone  Park  is  long 
and  cold.  The  young  people  skate  on  the 
thick  ice  that  covers  the  lakes. 


Snow  comes  early  and  covers  the 
ground  for  about  six  months.  At  Mam¬ 
moth  Hot  Springs,  it  is  expected  that  the 
snow  will  be  at  least  two  feet  deep  every 
winter.  Sometimes  it  is  three  feet  deep. 
In  some  parts  of  the  park,  the  snow  is  as 
much  as  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  every 
winter.  Some  park  roads  are  not  clear  of 
snow  until  the  first  day  of  June. 

Mr.  Pike  and  the  other  rangers  do 
some  of  their  work  on  skis.  In  winter, 
their  biggest  job  is  to  watch  for  poachers. 
A  poacher  is  a  person  who  hunts  in  a 
place  where  hunting  is  not  allowed.  If  a 
trapper  could  set  a  line  of  traps  in  the 
park,  he  might  make  money  very  easily. 
There  are  many  fur-bearing  animals  in 
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the  park.  It  would  be  easy  to  shoot  some 
of  the  tame  deer  on  the  edge  of  the  park. 

The  park  rangers  must  be  on  the 
watch  to  see  that  this  does  not  happen. 
To  do  this,  they  take  long  journeys  on 
skis  through  the  forest.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  good  roads,  but  there  are  places 
that  are  many  miles  from  any  road.  The 
rangers  must  watch  these  places,  too. 

Hunting  wolves  is  another  winter  job 
for  the  rangers.  The  brown  wolf,  or  the 


coyote,  kills  many  small  animals.  A 
mother  coyote  has  a  family  of  five  or  six 
young  ones  every  spring.  The  rangers 
have  to  kill  some  of  them,  because  so 
many  coyotes  would  catch  too  many 
animals  and  birds.  Coyotes  are  smart, 
and  the  ranger  must  be  a  good  hunter. 

We  may  say  that  the  Yellowstone 
Park  community  is  a  recreation  com¬ 
munity.  When  people  go  to  a  place  for  a 
rest  and  a  change  of  scene,  we  say  they 


One  of  the  many  wonders  of  Yellowstone  is  Jupiter's  Terrace.  It  was  named  after  the  Roman  god,  Jupiter, 
ruler  over  rain,  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning.  Jupiter's  sign  is  the  thunderbolt,  his  messenger  is  the  rain¬ 
bow.  People  like  to  imagine  Jupiter  sitting  at  the  top  of  these  steps. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 
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are  having  recreation.  There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  recreation  communi¬ 
ties.  Some  of  these  axe  at  the  seashore 
where  people  go  to  be  near  the  ocean. 
Some  are  places  where  there  are  hos¬ 
pitals  for  people  who  are  ill  or  need  to 
rest.  Some  are  in  high  mountains  where 
people  go  for  coasting  and  skating  and 
skiing  in  winter.  We  say  that  such  a 
place  is  a  winter  sports  community.  In 
summer,  people  go  to  the  same  resorts 
for  mountain  climbing  and  hiking. 


You  have  read  about  one  recreation 
community  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  It  is  fine  for  our  country  that  we 
have  many  national  parks  which  may  be 
used  by  all  the  people  for  recreation. 
Each  park  has  things  that  many  people 
want  to  see  or  to  do.  In  one  of  these 
parks  we  can  see  the  largest  trees  in  the 
world.  Another  has  a  very  beautiful 
lake.  Another  has  a  very  high  mountain, 
which  has  snow  covering  its  top  the  year 
around. 


A  picnic  is  one  kind  of  recreation  that  many  grown-ups  and  boys  and  girls  enjoy.  Our  national  and  state 
parks  have  cool,  shaded  spots  with  tables  and  fireplaces  to  help  you  enjoy  the  park. 
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Each  national  park  is  different  from 
the  others.  All  are  splendid  places  for 
you  to  go  when  you  take  a  trip.  If  you 
pay  a  visit  to  any  of  these  parks,  you 
will  never  forget  it  and  no  doubt  you 
will  want  to  visit  other  parks. 

1.  How  do  the  people  who  live  in  a  park  get 
their  food?  Name  the  communities  which  you 
think  help  to  supply  food  for  the  park  people. 

2.  Do  you  have  a  community  center  in  your 
town  or  city?  Do  you  think  you  should  have  a 
place  in  which  to  have  fun  in  your  community? 
Why? 


3.  How  do  the  boys  and  girls  travel  to  high 
school? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Here  are  some  of  the  new  words  you  have 
used  in  reading  about  the  people  who  live  in  a 
park.  Talk  about  the  words  in  class.  Be  sure 
you  know  how  to  use  them. 

recreation  garbage 

Rocky  Mountains  sagebrush 
geysers  lodges 

park  tourist 

ranger  poacher 

hiker  naturalist 


Yellowstone  has  several  stores  and  post  offices.  This  is  a  modern  post  office  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 
Why  are  only  one  store  and  one  post  office  kept  open  in  winter? 


National  Park  Service 
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Black  Star 


Mountain  streams  rush  together  and  tumble 
through  the  Shoshone  River  Canyon,  between  Cody, 
Wyoming,  and  Yellowstone  Park. 

2.  Can  you  draw  a  picture  of  each  of  the 
following  things? 

a.  A  trail  with  signs  on  trees. 

b.  A  cliff  with  a  hiker  at  the  foot,  calling 
for  help. 


c.  A  wild  swan  on  a  lake. 

d.  A  tent  with  a  campfire  near  it. 

e.  A  high,  steep,  and  rocky  mountain. 

3.  Imagine  you  are  a  tourist  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Write  a  letter  to  someone  at 
home  telling  about  the  bears  in  the  park.  Tell 
about  the  bears’  supper,  the  grizzly  bear,  and 
about  bears  sleeping  during  the  winter. 

4.  Model  from  clay,  or  carve  from  soap,  a 
buffalo.  Study  carefully  a  picture  of  a  buffalo 
before  you  begin  modeling  or  carving. 

5.  If  you  could  go  to  a  resort  or  recreation 
community,  would  you  go  to  the  seashore  or 
to  the  mountains?  Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

6.  Collect  pictures  of  different  kinds  of  rec¬ 
reation,  that  is,  ways  of  having  fun  that  you 
like.  For  example,  if  you  like  to  shoot  marbles, 
try  to  find  a  picture  of  boys  or  girls  having  a 
game  of  marbles.  You  can  make  a  poster  of  all 
the  pictures  you  find  that  show  the  kind  of  fun 
you  like. 

7.  Grown-ups  like  to  have  recreation,  too. 
What  kinds  of  things  can  grown-ups  do  to 
have  fun? 

Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Max,  the  Story  of  a  Little  Black  Bear  by  Ma- 
belle  Halleck  StClair — Harcourt 
Dash  and  Dart  by  Mary  Buff  and  Conrad  Buff 
— Viking 

Snowshoe  Twins  by  Jane  Tompkins — Stokes 
Biography  of  a  Grizzly  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton — Century 

O-Go,  the  Beaver  by  Raymond  Kelly — Whit¬ 
man 

Bear  Twins  by  Inez  Hogan — Dutton 
Wild  Animals  at  Home  by  George  Frederick 
Morse — Follett 
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Chapter  1  1 

The  Small  Manufacturing  City 


The  Steel  Mill  in  Factorytown 

The  Myer  family  lives  in  a  city.  We 
call  it  Factorytown.  It  is  a  small  city 
with  a  nice,  new  post  office  in  the  center. 
It  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the  post 
office  in  the  center  of  town  to  the  farms 
at  the  edge  of  town. 

Mr.  Myer  works  in  a  steel  mill.  This 
mill  is  the  largest  building  in  Factory- 
town.  The  mill  is  beside  the  railroad  at 
the  edge  of  the  city.  The  Myer  family 
lives  near  the  center  of  town  in  a  red 
brick  house  with  six  rooms.  The  lot  on 


which  the  house  stands  is  not  very  wide 
and  not  very  long.  The  front  of  the 
house  is  right  on  the  sidewalk.  There  is 
a  small  yard  back  of  the  house,  but  there 
is  no  side  yard.  The  Myer  house  touches 
the  house  on  each  side  of  it.  The  houses 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  touch  each 
other  in  the  same  way. 

Many  people  live  on  this  street.  There 
are  as  many  people  on  this  one  street  as 
in  the  whole  town  of  Centerville.  Al¬ 
most  every  time  anyone  looks  out  of  the 
Myers’  front  window,  he  can  see  people 
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The  boys  and  girls  who  live  on  this  street  have  small  front  yards  and  sidewalks  on  which  they  can  play. 
In  all  except  one  of  the  communities  you  read  about,  the  children  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  they  can 
often  play.  Why  are  city  houses  built  so  close  they  touch  each  other? 


walking  past  the  house,  and  cars  passing 
along  the  street. 

Kate  Myer  is  in  the  third  grade  at 
school.  She  has  four  pet  rabbits  in  a  box 
beside  the  kitchen  door.  Kate  wants  her 
brother,  Karl,  to  build  her  a  new  rabbit 
house.  But  Karl  tells  Kate  there  is  no 
room  for  a  larger  house. 

“I’ll  get  you  a  bigger  box,  Kate,”  says 
Karl.  “You  can  keep  baby  rabbits  in  it 
and  watch  them  grow.” 


Kate  and  Karl  and  their  father  and 
mother  often  talk  about  what  they 
would  do  if  they  had  more  space  out-of- 
doors.  Karl,  who  is  in  the  sixth  grade, 
says  he  is  going  to  be  a  farmer.  He 
wishes  they  had  a  bigger  place  now,  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  to  begin  farming  right 
away.  Karl  wants  to  keep  chickens  and 
have  a  real  garden.  Then  he  could  sell 
chickens,  eggs,  and  vegetables  to  the 
neighbors. 


■r 
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Rosskam  from  Standard  Oil  Co.  ( N.J .) 


If  you  live  in  a  small  city,  no  doubt  you  go  to  a  school  very  much  like  the  one  in  this  picture.  These  chil¬ 
dren  are  having  fun  on  the  playground  during  recess  t(me.  What  kinds  of  fun  do  you  have  in  your  outdoor 
playtime?  Do  you  think  most  boys  and  girls  enjoy  recess?  Why? 


The  older  brother,  Kurt,  says,  “This 
place  suits  me  all  right.  I  don’t  want  to 
dig  in  the  ground.  I  don’t  want  any 
chickens.  I  like  machinery.  I  am  going 
to  work  in  the  steel  mill  when  I  finish 
high  school.  I’m  reading  every  book  I 
can  find  that  tells  about  machines  and 
engines  and  electricity.  Miss  Wagner  at 
the  public  library  is  getting  some  new 
books  about  electricity.  Karl  can  have 
his  garden  and  chickens  if  he  wants 


them.  Give  me  the  machines!  I  like 
electricity,  too.” 

Kurt  was  sixteen  in  May.  He  is  old 
enough  now  to  work  in  a  factory.  As 
soon  as  school  stops  in  June,  Kurt  gets  a 
summer  job  in  the  steel  mill  where  his 
father  works. 

The  mill  whistle  blows  in  the  morning. 
Work  will  start  in  half  an  hour.  Kurt 
walks  down  the  street  with  his  father 
and  many  other  men.  They  all  walk 
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The  mill  whistle  blows  in  the  morning  to  call  the  men  to  work.  It  blows  in  the  evening  to  tell  the  workers 
it  is  time  to  go  home.  These  men  have  finished  their  day's  work  and  are  ready  for  recreation. 


along  together.  Others  come  in  automo¬ 
biles  from  villages  several  miles  away. 
All  are  carrying  lunch  boxes.  It  is  al¬ 
most  seven  o’clock,  and  as  they  get  near 
the  factory  gate,  men  are  coming  from 
all  directions.  As  many  as  500  persons 
come  to  work  every  day  in  this  mill  in 
Factory  town. 

The  room  where  Mr.  Myer  works  is 
called  the  machine  shop.  This  one  room 
is  as  large  as  a  baseball  diamond. 
There  are  long  rows  of  big  machines. 


Each  man  goes  to  his  machine.  There 
are  some  women  workers,  too. 

Mr.  Myer  runs  a  large  machine  called 
a  planer.  You  can  cut  a  thin  slice  from  a 
stick  of  soft  wood  with  a  sharp  knife,  can 
you  not?  Well,  the  machine  that  Mr. 
Myer  runs  can  cut  a  slice  of  steel  from 
a  big  bar  of  steel.  The  machine  has 
more  strength  than  200  men.  That  is 
why  it  can  cut  steel  when  Mr.  Myer 
presses  a  button  as  easily  as  you  can  cut 
a  piece  of  soft  wood. 
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Machines  that  are  used  to  work  on  metal  are  much  larger  and  heavier  than  those  used  on  wood.  Notice 
how  large  these  drills  and  lathes  are.  The  men  are  working  on  automatic  stokers. 


Today  Mr.  Myer  is  shaping  a  piece 
of  steel  for  an  engine.  Yesterday,  he 
made  a  long  piece  of  steel  straight  and 
smooth.  He  can  make  machines  do 
very  fine  work,  too.  Tomorrow  he  will 
put  into  his  machine  and  begin  work 
on  a  piece  of  steel  that  weighs  as  much 
as  an  automobile.  He  would  not  be  able 
to  lift  it,  but  he  does  not  have  to  do  this. 
A  machine  called  a  crane  lifts  it  for  him. 
The  big  piece  of  steel  comes  swinging 
along  above  Mr.  Myer’s  head.  It  is  held 


up  by  a  chain.  The  chain  lets  down  the 
heavy  piece  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Myer 
wants  to  fasten  it  in  his  machine. 

Some  of  the  machines  run  quietly. 
Some  make  a  noise.  Sometimes  there  is 
so  much  noise  that  you  cannot  hear  a 
person  talk.  A  hammer  that  is  run  by 
machinery  makes  a  very  loud  noise. 

Kurt  is  not  old  enough  to  run  a  ma¬ 
chine  by  himself.  He  is  a  machinist’s 
helper.  Sometimes  he  stops  the  machine 
and  starts  it  while  his  father  is  doing 
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something  else.  Sometimes  he  sprays 
water  on  a  part  of  the  machine  so  that 
it  does  not  get  too  hot.  Sometimes  he 
oils  the  machine. 

Kurt  likes  to  watch  the  machines 
making  the  smooth,  strong  pieces  of 
engines  and  other  machines. 

“Our  machine  shop  is  a  wonderful 
place,  Mother,”  says  Kurt  after  his  first 
day’s  work  in  the  mill.  “There  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  there  that  bores  holes  in  hard 
steel.  The  holes  are  so  big  that  I  can  put 
my  hand  through  them.  There  is  an¬ 
other  machine  that  bores  such  tiny  little 
holes  that  you  have  to  look  twice  to  see 
them.  The  people  in  our  mill  make  big 
machines  and  good  ones,  too.” 


1.  What  would  you  see  if  you  went  to  Mr. 
Myer’s  machine  shop? 

2.  What  does  Karl  want  to  dp  when  he 
grows  up? 

3.  What  kind  of  books  does  Kurt  get  from 
the  library? 

4.  Copy  the  sentences  below  that  are  true. 

a.  The  steel  mill  is  the  largest  building  in 
Factorytown. 

b.  There  is  plenty  of  space  around  the 
Myer  home  for  a  garden. 

c.  Kurt  wants  to  be  a  machinist  because 
he  likes  to  work  with  large  machines. 

d.  A  planer  cuts  slices  from  big  bars  of 
steel. 

e.  A  crane  swings  the  big,  heavy  pieces  of 
steel  to  Mr.  Myer’s  machine. 

f.  There  is  very  little  noise  in  a  steel  mill. 


The  pictures  on  these  two  pages  show  some  of  the  kinds  of  work  that  are  done  in  a  machine  shop.  The 
men  are  working  on  a  lathe,  with  a  drill  press,  a  planer,  and  hand  tools. 
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Many  Kinds  of  Factories 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  fac¬ 
tories  in  this  community.  A  man  who 
runs  one  of  them  buys  carloads  of  pea¬ 
nuts.  He  sells  the  peanut  butter  which  is 
made  in  his  factory.  Another  man  buys 
potatoes  and  makes  them  into  potato 
chips.  Another  buys  rolls  of  cloth,  and 
buttons  and  thread  and  sewing  ma¬ 
chines.  He  sells  suits  of  clothes.  Another 
makes  shoes,  another  shirts,  another 
socks  and  stockings,  and  another  wo¬ 
men’s  dresses. 

One  factory  owner  buys  carloads  of 
flour  and  makes  pretzels.  Another  buys 
carloads  of  meat,  and  makes  sausages  to 


sell  to  the  people  who  run  the  meat 
markets. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  fac¬ 
tories  in  Factorytown,  but  here  are  some 
things  that  are  the  same  about  all  of 
them — 

(1)  Every  one  of  them  buys  some¬ 
thing  from  other  people.  We  say  these 
are  raw  materials. 

(2)  The  workers  in  the  factories  make 
the  raw  materials  into  something  useful. 

(3)  Things  that  are  made  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  sold  to  people  in  many  distant 
places. 

In  this  way  the  owner  of  the  factory 
gets  the  money  to  pay  his  helpers.  Mr. 


Myer  is  paid  some  of  the  money  that 
comes  from  selling  the  machinery  made 
in  the  steel  mill. 

The  workers  are  paid  once  every  week. 
This  is  called  pay  day.  On  pay  day,  Mr. 
Myer  goes  home  with  his  week’s  wages 
in  his  pocket.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
other  people  in  Factory  town  do  the 
same  thing.  They  get  money  for  their 
living  on  pay  day  at  a  factory  or  mill. 
Kurt  is  very  pleased  when  he  goes  home 
with  his  first  week’s  wages  in  his  pocket. 

There  are  many  stores  in  Factory  - 
town.  The  stores  sell  things  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  town  and  they  also  sell 
things  to  people  who  live  in  villages  and 
on  farms  near  the  town.  Many  good 


roads  lead  to  Factorytown.  Busses  come 
and  go  in  all  directions.  People  are  com¬ 
ing  and  going  in  automobiles  every  min¬ 
ute,  all  day  long. 

There  is  a  large  railway  station  at  the 
edge  of  town.  People  come  by  train,  and 
they  go  away  by  train.  Factorytown 
could  not  be  a  town  without  this  rail¬ 
road.  Long  freight  trains  may  come 
rumbling  along  at  any  time  of  day. 
There  are  cars  of  bricks  and  lumber 
for  building  houses.  There  are  cars  of 
coal  for  keeping  the  houses  warm  and 
running  the  engines  at  the  steel  mill. 
There  are  cars  full  of  flour  for  the  pretzel 
factory  and  cars  of  cotton  for  the  knit¬ 
ting  mill.  A  thousand  things  for  the 
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Lambert  ( above  and  facing  page) 


Your  school  library  or  a  public  library  are  good  places  to  visit  for  pictures  and  stories.  You  may  want 
to  read  about  boys  and  girls  who  live  on  farms  or  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in  our  country  or  in  countries 
across  the  sea. 


many  storekeepers  also  come  by  train. 
At  the  same  time,  trains  are  leaving 
Factorytown  with  carloads  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  of  clothing  and  of  peanut  butter 
for  people  far  away. 

About  the  only  way  to  make  a  living 
in  Factorytown  is  to  do  some  kind  of 
work  that  helps  other  people  to  get  the 
things  they  need. 

Mrs.  Myer  does  not  buy  all  of  the 
food  for  the  family  at  the  grocery  store. 
There  Eire  several  farmers’  markets  in 
Factorytown.  A  farmers’  market  is  a 
large  building  where  farmers  bring  their 
fruit  and  vegetables,  meat  and  eggs,  and 
anything  else  they  have  to  sell. 


Each  farmer  rents  some  space.  The 
space  he  rents  is  called  a  stall.  The 
farmer  puts  in  his  stall  the  things  he  has 
to  sell,  and  people  come  to  buy  from 
him.  There  are  two  market  days  each 
week.  On  market  days  there  are  dozens 
and  dozens  of  farmers  with  things  to 
sell.  And  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
women  are  walking  about.  Most  of  them 
are  carrying  baskets  on  their  arms.  They 
are  all  looking  for  something  nice  to 
buy. 

“What  is  the  price  of  beets,  Mr.  Bix- 
ler?  How  much  are  the  Lima  beans?” 
someone  asks.  “When  will  you  bring 
that  good  sausage  again?” 
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In  this  way,  the  farmers  near  Factory- 
town  sell  a  part  of  their  crops.  And  this 
is  the  way  the  housekeepers  of  Factory - 
town  get  some  of  their  food.  Mr.  Myer’s 
brother,  Jacob,  is  a  farmer.  He  lives  near 
Factorytown,  and  sells  things  in  one  of 
the  farmers’  markets. 

Karl  and  Kate  often  go  to  market 
with  their  mother,  and  they  always  get 
something  good  to  eat  from  their  Uncle 
Jacob. 

After  school  stops  in  June,  Karl  and 
the  other  boys  in  the  neighborhood  have 
lively  games  of  baseball.  It  is  only  a 
short  walk  from  home  to  the  place  where 
they  play  ball.  They  play  on  a  lot  that 
does  not  have  a  house  on  it.  They  do  not 
play  real  baseball.  There  is  not  room 
enough  for  that.  They  use  a  soft  ball.  It 
does  not  go  so  far  as  a  hard  baseball.  The 


ball  is  soft,  and  the  lot  is  small,  but  the 
boys  have  fun  playing. 

1.  What  three  things  are  true  about  all  kinds 
of  factories? 

2.  Why  must  a  factory  town  have  a  railroad? 

3.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  farmers’  market? 
Tell  what  you  saw  there. 

A  Visit  to  Uncle  Jacob's  Farm 

One  day  in  August,  Mrs.  Myer  helps 
Karl  and  Kate  pack  two  suitcases.  The 
children  are  going  to  take  a  trip.  They 
have  been  invited  to  spend  a  week  with 
their  Uncle  Jacob’s  family.  Uncle  Jacob 
lives  on  the  farm  where  he  and  Mr.  Myer 
lived  when  they  were  boys.  It  is  market 
day,  and  Uncle  Jacob  takes  them  in  his 
truck  when  he  goes  home. 

Karl  and  Kate  are  very  glad  to  go  to 
the  country.  It  will  be  such  fun  to  visit 
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their  uncle  and  aunt,  and  their  cousins, 
Fritz  and  Flora! 

Uncle  Jacob’s  house  is  made  of  stone. 
There  are  large  shade  trees  in  the  yard. 
It  is  an  old  house,  but  it  is  a  good  one. 
Uncle  Jacob’s  great-grandfather  built  it. 
A  Myer  built  it,  and  Myer  families 
have  been  the  only  people  to  live  there 
for  a  hundred  years. 

“This  is  nice,”  says  Karl.  “I  wish  we 
owned  our  home.” 

“Come  with  me,  Karl,”  says  Fritz  as 
soon  as  dinner  is  over,  “I  want  to  show 
you  something.  Come  and  see  my  baby 
beef.  We  study  agriculture  at  our  school. 
We  have  a  Baby  Beef  Club.  There  are 
nine  of  us  in  the  club  and  each  one  has 
a  baby  beef.  There  are  many  Baby  Beef 
Clubs  in  this  community.” 


“What  is  a  ‘baby  beef’?”  asks  Karl. 

“Here  it  is  now!”  says  Fritz,  as  he 
shows  Karl  his  beef. 

“Where  did  you  get  it?”  asks  Karl. 

“I  bought  it,”  says  Fritz.  “A  carload 
of  baby  beeves  came  to  town  last 
spring.” 

“It  must  take  a  lot  of  money  to  buy 
such  a  fine  animal,”  says  Karl. 

“Yes,  I  had  to  borrow  part  of  the 
money,”  says  Fritz.  “I  borrowed  it  from 
Mr.  Baum.  He  owns  a  shoe  store. 

“Some  people  in  Factory  town  think 
the  town  people  and  country  people 
ought  to  know  one  another  better,  and 
ought  to  work  together.  Some  of  the  men 
in  Factory  town  who  think  that  way 
have  a  club  called  Baby  Beef  Helpers’ 
Club. 
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“Each  member  of  the  Helpers’  Club 
in  town  will  lend  money  to  a  farm  boy  in 
a  Baby  Beef  Club.  Then  the  boy  can  buy 
his  baby  beef.  I  met  Mr.  Baum  when  we 
were  buying  shoes  in  his  store.  We  talked 
about  my  school  and  the  Baby  Beef 
Club.  Mr.  Baum  has  been  here  twice  to 
see  my  beef.  He  says  it  is  doing  well.  In 
November,  when  I  sell  it,  I  will  pay  him 
the  money  he  lent  me  and  have  some  left 
over. 

“Now  let’s  go  down  to  the  creek  and 
have  a  swim!” 

Wednesday  is  a  busy  day  on  Uncle 
Jacob’s  farm.  It  is  a  general  farm.  It  is 
much  like  the  Bond  farm,  but  Uncle 
Jacob  has  a  very  large  garden.  He  sells 


vegetables  in  the  market  in  Factory- 
town  twice  every  week.  Since  he  goes  to 
market  on  Thursday,  he  must  get  the 
vegetables  ready  on  Wednesday. 

The  Wednesday  after  Karl  and  Kate 
come  to  visit,  Uncle  Jacob  and  Fritz  and 
Karl  go  to  the  garden.  They  pick  string 
beans  and  Lima  beans,  peppers,  cab¬ 
bages,  and  many  baskets  of  tomatoes. 
They  pull  beets  and  carrots,  wash  them, 
and  tie  them  in  bunches. 

After  supper,  Uncle  Jacob,  his  wife, 
the  two  boys,  and  the  two  girls  shell 
Lima  beans.  They  talk  for  a  while,  then 
they  listen  to  the  radio.  In  an  hour,  they 
have  a  large  bucket  of  nice,  light  green 
Lima  beans  ready  for  market. 


A  baby  colt  stays  close  to  his  mother  while  she  grazes  in  a  shady  yard.  The  mare  is  not  a  work  horse, 
she  is  a  saddle  horse. 


Galloway  ( below  and  facing  page) 


The  next  morning  at  seven  o’clock, 
Uncle  Jacob  is  in  one  of  the  big  market 
houses  in  Factorytown.  He  has  brought 
a  small  truckload  of  vegetables.  He 
bought  some  of  the  vegetables  from  a 
neighbor  who  does  not  go  to  market. 
Karl  and  Fritz  are  with  him. 

Karl  has  often  been  in  the  market  to 
buy  things,  but  today  he  is  helping 
Uncle  Jacob  to  sell  things.  When  his 
mother  comes  with  her  market  basket, 
Karl  sells  her  cabbage,  some  carrots 
and  potatoes,  and  a  dozen  fresh  eggs. 

1.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  the 
baby  beef  after  Fritz  sells  it? 

2.  How  does  the  Baby  Beef  Helpers’  Club 
help  the  farm  boy? 

3.  Write  three  sentences  about  a  grocery 
store.  Write  three  sentences  about  a  farmers’ 
market. 

Trucks  bring  produce  from  orchards  and  farms 
to  markets  in  the  city.  The  picture  below  might  be 
Main  Street  of  any  small  manufacturing  city. 

Black  Star  (left),  Lambert  (below) 


4.  Where  does  Uncle  Jacob  get  the  vege¬ 
tables  he  takes  to  market?  What  did  he  and 
his  family  do  to  get  the  vegetables  ready  to 
sell? 

Clubs  in  Factorytown 

Factory  town  has  several  music  clubs. 
In  the  fall  and  winter,  many  people  who 
like  music  meet  in  the  evening  to  sing  or 
play  musical  instruments.  Kurt’s  cousin, 
Maria,  is  a  member  of  a  singing  club. 
Maria,  who  is  twenty-two,  works  in  a 
machine  shop.  She  runs  a  machine  that 
makes  the  parts  for  other  machines. 
Maria  has  a  fine  voice  and  she  likes  to 
sing.  She  sings  in  church  and  in  her 
music  club. 

Maria  is  captain  of  a  team  that  sells 
tickets  for  the  winter  concerts.  Everyone 
who  buys  a  ticket  can  go  to  five  concerts 
held  each  season  between  October  and 
March.  The  concerts  are  held  in  the 
largest  hall  in  Factorytown.  They  have 
the  very  best  music.  Musicians  come 
from  cities  far  away  to  play  at  each  of 


these  concerts.  The  large  hall  is  always 
full.  The  teams  sell  about  1300  tickets 
every  winter. 

There  is  one  very  large  club  in  Fac¬ 
torytown,  called  the  Better  Community 
Club.  The  people  who  are  members  of 
this  club  say  that  they  want  to  make 
Factorytown  and  the  farms  around  it  a 
“good-to-live-in”  community. 

They  do  their  best  to  see  that  every¬ 
body  gives  money  to  the  Community 
Chest.  The  Community  Chest  is  a  fund 
of  money  that  is  used  to  help  the  hos¬ 
pital,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts,  as 
well  as  other  groups  in  the  town. 

The  Better  Community  Club  does 
many  other  things.  One  of  the  things  is 
to  have  a  Home-Builders’  evening  class. 
The  members  of  the  Better  Community 
Club  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
their  community  if  almost  every  family 
owns  its  own  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myer 
go  to  the  Home-Builders’  class  every 
Tuesday  evening.  Either  Kurt  or  Karl 
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Some  people  want  to  live  on  the  edge  of  a  city  instead  of  on  a  busy  street.  They  like  to  be  away  from 
noise.  They  can  have  yards  around  their  houses  and  room  for  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 


stays  with  Kate  and  the  baby  for  that 
evening. 

The  first  time  the  class  meets,  a  man 
talks  of  what  one  should  know  about  a 
piece  of  land,  or  lot,  before  he  buys  it, 
and  builds  a  house  on  it. 

The  next  time  the  class  meets,  an¬ 
other  man  talks  about  how  to  buy  the 
lot,  and  how  much  money  will  be 
needed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myer  have  been  saving 
money.  Their  neighbor  next  door  has 


bought  an  automobile.  The  Myers  have 
no  automobile.  Instead,  they  have  saved 
money  to  buy  a  lot.  They  also  have 
saved  enough  to  start  building  a  house 
on  their  lot  next  spring.  The  lot  will  be 
on  the  edge  of  town,  where  they  can 
have  more  ground  and  trees. 

All  winter  the  Myer  family  will  be 
making  plans  for  their  new  house.  In  an¬ 
other  year  they  hope  to  be  living  in  their 
own  home.  Mrs.  Myer  will  have  room 
for  flowers.  Karl  will  have  a  vegetable 
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What  does  this  picture  show  that  tells  you  it  is  a  manufacturing  town?  What  kinds  of  recreation  do 
people  have  who  live  in  small  cities? 


garden  and  hen  house.  Kate  will  have 
her  new  rabbit  house,  and  she  will  be 
selling  young  rabbits  to  people  who 
want  pets. 

We  have  talked  about  one  factory 
community.  There  are  many  factory 
towns  in  our  big  country.  Some  towns 
have  only  one  factory.  Some  have  four 
or  five.  Some  have  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  factories  or  mills.  These  factories 
make  many  different  kinds  of  things,  but 
they  are  all  alike  in  several  ways 


(1)  They  buy  raw  materials. 

(2)  They  have  workers. 

(3)  They  make  something  and  sell  it 
to  people  far  and  near.  That  is  the  way 
factory  owners  get  the  money  to  pay 
their  workers. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  list  of  ten  kinds  of  factories  you 
read  about  in  Chapter  11. 

2.  Copy  each  word  in  the  first  list  below. 
After  it,  write  the  word  from  the  second  list 
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that  belongs  with  it.  For  example,  after  the 
word  "steel,”  write  the  words  "iron  ore,”  be¬ 
cause  iron  ore  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
steel  is  made. 


steel 

meat 

peanut  butter 

cloth 

sausages 

leather 

potato  chips 

iron  ore 

pretzels 

yarn 

shoes 

potatoes 

dresses 

peanuts 

stockings 

flour 

3.  Draw  pictures  of  the  vegetables  the 
farmers  take  to  market.  Color  them  carefully. 

4.  Learn  to  write  the  names  of  at  least  six 
kinds  of  vegetables. 

5.  Invite  someone  who  runs  a  factory  to  tell 
your  class  about  it.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  about 
the  raw  materials,  what  the  workers  do,  and 
where  the  finished  products  are  sent. 

6.  Each  sentence  below  has  several  endings. 
Copy  the  sentence  and  complete  it  with  the 
best  ending. 

a.  People  give  money  to  the  Community 
Chest  because 

(1)  their  money  will  be  kept  safe  for 
them  to  use  when  they  need  it. 

(2)  they  are  interested  in  helping  to 
make  their  town  a  good  place  in 
which  to  live. 

(3)  they  like  to  have  a  place  to  keep 
their  clothes. 


b.  The  farmers’  market  helps  the  house¬ 
keepers  in  town  because 

(1)  they  are  able  to  sell  their  garden 
vegetables. 

(2)  they  meet  their  friends  there. 

(3)  they  can  buy  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  their  families. 

c.  Factories  are  built  near  railroads  be¬ 
cause 

(1)  trains  are  needed  to  bring  in  raw 
materials  and  to  take  away  the 
finished  products. 

(2)  many  people  who  work  in 
factories  must  ride  to  work. 

(3)  power  to  run  the  factories  comes 
from  the  railroad  engine. 

7.  Tell  how  it  helps  Factorytown  to  be  near 
many  good  farms.  Tell  how  it  helps  farmers  to 
be  near  Factorytown. 

Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Little  Town  by  Berta  and  Elmer  Hader — 
Macmillan 

To  Market  We  Go  by  Mrs.  Jane  Miller — 
Houghton 

Jimmy,  the  Groceryman  by  Mrs.  Jane  Miller 
—Houghton 

Little  Town  on  the  Prairie  by  Mrs.  Laura  In¬ 
galls  Wilder — Harper 

Baby  Animals  on  the  Farm  by  Kate  E.  Agnew 
and  Margaret  Coble — World  Book 
Mr.  Tootwhistle’s  Invention  by  Peter  Wells 
— Winston 


Chapter  12 

The  Big  City 


Many,  Many  People 

You  have  read  about  several  kinds  of 
farms  in  this  book.  Also,  you  have  read 
about  Fishtown,  Appletown,  Wheat- 
town,  Sheeptown,  Coaltown,  and  Fac- 
torytown.  Now  you  are  going  to  read 
about  Big  City. 

Ernest  White  and  his  sister,  Ellen, 
live  in  a  big  city.  Their  house  is  one  of  a 
long  row  of  houses.  If  you  take  a  walk  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Whites’  house, 
you  will  see  street  after  street  with  solid 
rows  of  houses.  Each  house  is  much  like 
all  the  other  houses  and  each  street  looks 
much  like  the  other  streets,  except  that 
some  have  buses  running  along  them 
and  some  do  not. 

In  Factorytown  you  can  start  at  the 
center  and  walk  to  the  farms  at  the  edge 
of  town  in  fifteen  minutes  or  less.  But 
this  Big  City  has  thirty  or  forty  times  as 


many  people  as  Factorytown.  It  would 
take  you  two  or  three  hours  to  walk  to 
farms  from  the  center  of  Big  City.  The 
Big  City  is  really  thirty  or  forty  Fac- 
torytowns  built  together.  There  are  so 
many  people  that  houses  and  stores  and 
other  buildings  cover  almost  all  of  the 
ground  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  Big 
City  is  indeed  a  different  kind  of  com¬ 
munity. 

The  School  and  the  Playgrounds 

Ernest  and  Ellen  walk  four  blocks  to 
school.  Other  children  walk  four  or  more 
blocks  each  morning  going  to  this  school. 
There  are  eight  grades  in  the  building. 
The  fifteen-year-old  girl  who  lives  next 
door  goes  to  a  high  school  for  girls.  Her 
brother  goes  to  a  vocational  high  school 
where  he  is  learning  to  be  a  machinist. 
Boys  can  learn  many  trades  in  a  voca¬ 
tional  school.  Ernest  wants  to  go  to  such 
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On  this  page  are  airviews  of 
three  large  cities  in  our  country 
— Cleveland,  Ohio,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Many,  many  people  live  in  a  big 
city.  Houses,  stores,  and  other 
buildings  cover  almost  all  of  the 


TWA  (above),  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce  (below) 


ground  in  many  parts  of  a  city. 


blade  Star 


There  must  be  many  schools  in 
a  big  city.  Look  at  the  pictures  of 
city  schools  on  this  page.  Then 
look  at  pictures  of  schools  in  the 
chapters  about  other  communities. 
In  what  ways  are  rural  schools  and 
city  schools  alike?  Horw  are  they 
different? 


Black  Star  (below),  Aero  Service  Corps  (above) 
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Gabriel  Moulin 

Boys  and  girls  learn  to  follow  safety  rules  for  crossing  streets.  Do  you  have  a  safety  patrol  in  your  school? 
Do  you  think  safety  rules  are  important  for  rural  schools?  Why? 


a  school  when  he  is  older.  He  wants  to 
learn  about  radio. 

The  school  to  which  Ernest  and  Ellen 
go  has  twenty  times  as  many  rooms  and 
twenty  times  as  many  teachers  as  the 
Oakton  School  where  the  Bond  children 
go.  It  has  thirty  times  as  many  pupils  as 
the  Oakton  School. 

There  are  forty  classrooms  and  forty 
teachers  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  in  this  school.  Ellen  is  in 
the  third  grade.  There  are  five  rooms  for 
third  grade  children.  Ernest  is  in  the 


sixth  grade.  There  are  four  rooms  of 
sixth  graders.  This  school  has  a  very 
large  room,  an  auditorium.  The  pupils 
go  to  see  moving  pictures  there.  It  is 
part  of  the  school  work.  The  White  chil¬ 
dren  like  this  best  of  all. 

The  children  who  go  to  the  two-room 
school  at  Oakton  have  a  larger  play¬ 
ground  than  have  all  of  the  hundreds  of 
children  who  go  to  the  forty-room  school 
in  Big  City. 

“Such  a  big  school,  but  what  a  little 
playground!”  the  Bonds  would  say. 
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Harry  //.  Haworth 

Most  schools  have  libraries  or  reading  corners  where  boys  and  girls  can  spend  a  quiet  hour  reading  stories 
and  looking  at  pictures.  Do  you  like  stories  about  farm  children  or  city  children?  Why? 


“And  all  of  the  playground  is  paved,  just 
like  a  street.” 

“Our  playground  does  not  get  muddy 
as  yours  does,”  Ernest  would  reply. 
“We  can  play  there  as  soon  as  the  rain 
stops.  Our  playground  is  small,  but  it  is 
really  fixed  for  playing. 

“Some  of  the  schools  have  play¬ 
grounds  as  big  as  half  a  block,  where 
softball  can  be  played.  A  hard  baseball 
is  not  allowed  on  the  playground.  Some¬ 
one  may  get  hurt.  Softball  lakes  much 
less  space  than  regular  baseball,  and  the 


big,  soft  ball  is  not  likely  to  hurt  anyone. 
The  game  is  lots  of  fun.  Sixth  grade, 
seventh  grade,  and  eighth  grade  boys 
play  soft  baseball.  Girls  often  play,  too.” 

The  school  playground  has  swings, 
sliding  boards,  and  metal  ladders  for  the 
little  folks.  The  children  call  the  ladders 
“monkey  bars.” 

In  many  city  schools  a  teacher  stays 
on  the  playground  in  the  afternoon  while 
the  children  play  together.  Some  of  the 
playgrounds  are  open  in  the  summer 
with  a  teacher  in  charge. 


L  amm 


Galloway  (above),  Monkmeyer  (facing  page) 

Large  machines  spin  wool  into  twisted  yarn  called  worsted.  The  full-page  picture  shows  nylon,  that  has 
been  twisted,  going  into  a  cord  loom  and  weaver.  This  is  the  last  step  in  making  nylon  material. 


There  are  sand  boxes  in  which  the 
smaller  children  like  to  play.  In  some 
school  yards  a  low  place  is  made  in  the 
concrete  pavement  which  can  be  filled 
with  water  a  foot  deep  or  more.  The 
children  enjoy  splashing  in  the  water 
when  the  hot  days  of  summer  come. 

There  are  some  public  playgrounds  at 
the  edge  of  the  city.  These  may  be  as 
large  as  three  or  four  blocks.  They  give 
space  enough  for  regular  baseball.  Here 
Ernest  and  the  larger  boys  have  some 
exciting  games  in  the  summer. 

1.  How  many  rooms  of  third  grade  children 
are  there  in  your  school?  If  you  could  choose, 
which  would  you  like  best — to  go  to  a  school  in 
the  country,  in  a  small  city,  or  in  a  big  city? 
Tell  why. 

2.  What  kinds  of  games  do  you  play  on  your 
school  playground?  Tell  someone  at  home 
about  the  game  you  like  best. 


The  Woolen  Mill 

Mr.  White  works  in  a  woolen  mill. 
There  is  no  place  near  the  mill  where  he 
can  park  his  car,  so  he  rides  fifteen 
minutes  or  so  on  a  bus  from  his  home  to 
the  mill.  There  is  a  sign  in  the  bus  which 
says  PLEASE  SHOP  BETWEEN  10 
AND  4.  AVOID  THE  RUSH  HOUR. 

A  rush  hour  comes  in  the  morning 
when  many  people  in  Big  City  go  to 
work,  or  go  to  school.  There  is  another 
rush  time  in  the  afternoon  when  they  go 
home.  At  rush  hours  the  buses  are  often 
jammed  full,  with  many  people  stand¬ 
ing.  But  there  may  be  plenty  of  seats 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  White  often  has  to  stand  in  the 
morning  when  he  goes  to  work.  The  bus 
is  filled  with  people  going  to  their  work. 
Some  go  to  the  mill  where  Mr.  White 
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Botany  Worsted  Mills 


works.  Others  go  to  other  factories. 
There  are  many  factories  near  the  wool¬ 
en  mill.  This  part  of  the  city  is  called  a 
factory  district. 

A  mill  that  makes  cloth  of  any  kind  is 
called  a  textile  mill.  Mr.  White’s  factory 
is  in  the  textile  district. 


Mr.  White  is  foreman  in  the  loom 
room  in  the  XYZ  Woolen  Mill.  A  loom 
is  a  machine  that  weaves  thread  into 
cloth.  A  worker  who  tends  a  loom  is 
called  a  weaver.  The  weaver  has  big 
spools  wound  with  woolen  string  called 
yarn.  He  fixes  the  spools  into  the  loom, 
then  he  touches  the  starter  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  begins  to  weave.  “Clack,  clack, 
clack,”  goes  the  noisy  loom,  as  thread 
on  the  spools  is  woven  into  cloth.  All 
day  the  loom  keeps  on  with  its  “clack, 
clack,  clack,”  and  with  every  clack,  one 
more  thread  is  put  into  the  piece  of 
cloth.  The  loom  winds  the  cloth  it  makes 
into  a  big  round  roll. 

Each  weaver  tends  a  certain  number 
of  looms.  He  replaces  empty  spools  with 
full  spools  of  yarn.  He  sees  that  the 
many  wheels  and  all  the  little  parts  of 
the  loom  are  working  perfectly.  Mr. 
White,  the  foreman,  is  there  to  see  that 
everything  is  working  smoothly.  He 
helps  the  workers  if  help  is  needed. 

Several  hundred  people  work  in  the 
XYZ  Woolen  Mill.  Fleeces  of  wool  from 
the  Bond  farm  and  from  many  other 
flocks  of  sheep  on  other  farms  come  to 
this  mill.  Carloads  of  fleeces  from  Sheep- 
town  and  many  other  places  in  the  open 
range  country  come  there.  The  mill  uses 
a  lot  of  wool  in  a  year  as  it  makes  many 
truckloads  of  cloth.  It  takes  many  kinds 
of  work  to  make  the  wool  from  sheep 
into  cloth  for  clothing. 

The  wool  is  sorted  into  the  bundles 
to  be  used  in  making  different  kinds  of 
cloth.  Wool  is  washed  and  combed  and 
made  into  yarn  before  it  comes  to  the 
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loom  room.  After  it  leaves  the  loom 
room,  the  cloth  may  be  dyed  before  it 
goes  to  the  people  who  make  the  cloth 
into  clothes  for  us. 

Some  of  the  money  that  is  paid  for 
wool  goes  to  Mr.  Bond  at  Oakton,  some 
goes  to  the  railroad  that  carries  the  wool. 
If  the  people  at  Sheeptown  do  not  get 
any  money  from  wool,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  food  or  coal  or  gasoline. 
Sheeptown  depends  on  the  woolen  mill 
and  the  woolen  mill  depends  on  Sheep¬ 
town.  Neither  can  get  along  without  the 
other. 

Mr.  White  and  many  of  his  neighbors 
depend  on  the  woolen  mill  for  a  living.  If 
the  mill  does  not  run,  they  do  not  have 
jobs  or  money.  And  if  the  mill  did  not 
make  cloth,  what  would  we  do  for 
clothes? 

1.  Read  the  sign  in  the  street  car  and  ex¬ 
plain  what  you  think  it  means.  Why  is  the 
time  when  people  go  to  work  called  the  “rush 
hour”? 

2.  Have  you  visited  a  factory?  Tell  the  class 
what  you  saw. 


3.  Why  do  you  think  both  workers  and  a 
foreman  are  needed  in  a  factory? 

4.  What  does  this  sentence  mean? — Sheep¬ 
town  depends  on  the  woolen  mill  and  the  woolen 
mill  depends  on  Sheeptown. 

5.  Arrange  the  following  steps  of  work  in  the 
order  they  are  to  be  done — 

a.  Washing  and  combing  wool 

b.  Dyeing  cloth 

c.  Sorting  wool 

d.  Weaving  cloth 

e.  Spinning  yam 

6.  Tell  how  most  of  the  families  in  your 
neighborhood  earn  money. 

Hundreds  of  Factories 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  factories 
in  Big  City,  factories  that  make  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  kinds  of  things.  But 
in  many  ways  the  factories  are  like  those 
in  Factorytown. 

Big  City  is  really  more  than  a  dozen, 
indeed  several  dozen,  factory  towns  all 
standing  close  to  one  another,  with  no 
empty  space  between  them.  Together 
they  make  one  big  city.  Some  parts  of 
the  city  have  many  factories  and  almost 


George  H .  Davis  Studio 


Have  you  ever  wanted  to  know  how  shoes  are 
made  or  newspapers  are  printed?  One  of  the 
workers  operates  a  machine  which  sews  on  the 
shoe  sole.  The  picture  below  shows  the  large  ma¬ 
chines  which  print,  cut,  and  fold  newspapers. 


Workers  in  a  clothing  factory  stamp  patterns  on 
fifty  layers  of  material.  Why  do  you  think  they  use 
machines  to  cut  out  the  pieces? 

Black  Star 


Wide  World 


Pipes  and  tanks  of  blast  furnaces  and  refineries 
look  almost  like  giants'  fingers.  The  picture  above 
shows  a  blast  furnace  where  ore  is  converted  into 
iron,  the  first  step  in  steel  making.  Petroleum  is 
made  into  gasoline  and  oil  in  a  refinery.  How  many 
uses  of  steel  and  oil  can  you  name? 


Some  cities  are  the  homes  of  automobile  fac¬ 
tories  and  workers.  The  top  of  a  car  is  being 
lowered  to  its  chassis,  or  framework. 


International  News 


Corsini  from  Standard  Oil  Co.  ( N.J .) 
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You  can  see  crowds  of  people,  automobiles,  and  busses  in  any  large  city.  Most  of  the  people  are  shopping 
for  food,  clothing,  and  things  for  their  houses.  Why  must  city  people  buy  their  food? 


no  houses.  Other  parts  have  street  after 
street  filled  with  houses  and  no  factories 
at  all. 

Streets  run  north  and  south  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other  end.  And 
streets  run  east  and  west  from  one  side 
of  the  city  to  the  other  side.  Highways 
lead  from  many  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  city.  Swarms  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  come  to  Big  City  and  go  back 
to  the  places  from  which  they  came. 
The  cars  carry  people.  The  trucks 
carry  produce  to  the  city  and  factory 
goods  back  to  the  country  and  to  the 
small  towns.  There  are  several  railways 
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which  come  in  from  the  country  towns 
and  from  other  cities.  Many  passenger 
trains  come  into  the  city  every  day. 
Many  trains  go  from  the  Big  City  to 
other  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  farming 
communities.  Many  freight  trains  come 
and  go  each  day. 

In  one  part  of  Big  City  you  may  find  a 
dozen  factories  where  people  work  with 
iron  and  steel  and  make  machinery.  In 
this  part  of  the  city  you  will  see  many 
tall  smokestacks.  The  air  may  be  a  bit 
smoky,  for  some  of  the  factories  that  use 
metal  burn  a  lot  of  coal  to  heat  the  iron 
and  steel  that  they  use. 


Delta  Air  Lines 


Galloway 


Airplanes,  trucks,  and  trains  are 
used  to  transport  the  products  of 
the  farms,  orchards,  mines,  and 
forests  to  the  city.  How  do  you 
think  lumber  is  transported  to  the 
city  builder?  Name  two  products 
that  are  brought  to  the  city  by 
train,  by  truck,  and  by  airplane. 


Howe  from  N.Y.  Times 
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Galloway 

Chemical,  sugar,  cotton  seed  oil,  and  can  factories  are  among  these  buildings. 


In  another  section  of  Big  City,  many 
people  work  with  leather.  They  make 
shoes,  gloves,  trunks,  and  traveling  bags. 

In  another  part  of  the  city  are  many 
factories  that  use  wood.  In  still  another 
part  we  see  almost  nothing  but  food,  and 
signs  that  tell  us  that  clothing  is  made 
here.  If  you  walk  along  the  streets  you 
will  see  signs  that  say,  “Men’s  Suits,” 
“Ladies’  Dresses,”  “Children’s  Cloth¬ 
ing,”  “The  ABC  Clothing  Company.” 

In  another  place,  the  air  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odor.  The  factory  and  the  city 
are  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  odor.  The 
odor  comes  from  a  factory  that  makes 
chemicals.  Some  chemicals  are  used  for 
medicines.  Some  are  for  fertilizer  for 
crops.  Many  other  kinds  of  chemicals 


are  made.  Close  to  the  chemical  works  is 
a  tall  building.  It  is  the  City  Gas  Works. 

You  may  see  fifteen  or  twenty  railroad 
tracks  side  by  side  in  the  machine  shop 
district.  This  is  called  a  freight  yard. 
Many  long  freight  trains  run  into  the 
city.  Some  trains  have  as  many  as 
seventy -five  cars.  Some  of  the  cars  are 
left  at  one  freight  station,  some  at  an¬ 
other.  The  rest  come  to  the  freight  yard. 

A  small  locomotive,  called  a  yard  en¬ 
gine,  begins  to  pull  the  cars  around.  The 
yard  engine  puts  some  cars  on  one  track 
and  other  cars  on  another  track.  You 
will  see  that  some  of  the  railroad  tracks 
run  to  factories,  where  a  big  door  opens 
and  the  yard  engine  pushes  a  carload  of 
lumber  right  into  the  factory. 
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Why  do  you  think  a  train  yard  is  important  to  people  who  live  in  a  big  city? 


Then  the  engine  goes  somewhere  else 
and  pushes  a  carload  of  iron  into  an¬ 
other  factory,  then  two  cars  of  coal  into 
still  another  factory.  Then  the  engine 
may  pick  up  half  a  dozen  cars  and  leave 
them  all  on  one  of  the  many  tracks  in 
the  freight  yard.  The  next  day  the  rail¬ 
road  men  will  put  the  cars  into  a  long 
train  with  other  cars  and  they  will  go  to 
another  city. 

There  are  several  of  these  freight 
yards  in  Big  City.  Every  day  hundreds 
of  trucks  come  to  these  freight  yards  to 
get  the  boxes,  barrels,  crates,  and  sacks 
and  all  the  other  goods  that  the  freight 
trains  have  brought.  The  trucks  hurry 
away  to  take  the  things  to  factories  and 
stores. 


Some  of  the  big  buildings  near  these 
freight  yards  are  wholesale  stores. 
Wholesale  stores  buy  goods  by  the  car¬ 
load  and  truckload  and  sell  the  goods  to 
smaller  stores  like  the  stores  in  Wheat- 
town,  Appletown,  and  other  places  you 
have  read  about  in  this  book. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  all  the  kinds  of  fac¬ 
tories  you  know.  Check  to  be  sure  you  have 
spelled  the  words  correctly. 

2.  Tell  in  your  own  words  what  takes  place 
in  the  freight  yard  of  a  factory  district. 

3.  Look  for  pictures  of  a  large  locomotive 
and  a  small  yard  engine. 

The  Marcus  Children  Visit  the  City 

School  in  the  Dairy  Community  closes 
for  Easter  vacation,  and  Ed  Marcus  and 
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She  feeds  them  soon  after  Ed  and  Elsie 
arrive. 

Elsie  goes  to  the  kitchen  with  Ellen  to 
get  a  drink  of  water.  The  kitchen,  in 
the  back  of  the  house,  has  a  window. 
The  dining  room,  next  to  it,  has  two 
windows.  But  there  are  no  windows  on 
the  sides  of  the  house.  This  seems 
strange  to  Elsie.  “Our  house  is  in  a  row 
of  houses,”  explains  Ellen.  “It  touches 
houses  on  both  sides.  So  we  have 
windows  only  in  front  or  back.” 

Elsie  thought  the  house  was  cleverly 
planned.  “City  houses  are  interesting,” 
she  said. 

Ellen  steps  to  the  sink,  turns  a  faucet, 
and  water  comes  out  to  fill  her  glass. 

“Where  does  the  water  come  from?” 
asks  Elsie. 

“Water  for  the  city  is  stored  in  the 
reservoir.  This  reservoir  is  really  a  very 
large  pond  and  it  is  several  miles  away. 
The  water  comes  to  the  reservoir  in  big 
pipes  from  the  mountains  far  away. 
Then  smaller  pipes  carry  water  from  the 
reservoir  to  our  home  and  to  all  parts  of 
the  city.”  Elsie  thinks  of  the  money  her 
father  spent  to  dig  their  well  and  put  in 
an  electric  pump  to  pump  water  to  their 
house  and  barn. 

“We  have  to  get  our  own  water 
works,”  Elsie  says.  “The  city  does  it 
for  you.” 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  White  turns  a 
little  handle  on  her  gas  stove.  Although 
she  does  not  strike  a  match,  a  hot,  blue 
flame  comes  under  her  teakettle. 

“What  makes  the  fire  burn?”  asks 
Elsie. 


Ms  sister,  Elsie,  come  to  visit  their  cou¬ 
sins,  the  Whites.  They  are  very  much 
excited  about  the  visit  because  neither 
Ed  nor  Elsie  has  ever  visited  a  big  city. 
They  go  up  the  three  steps  to  the  door 
of  the  house  where  the  Whites  live.  They 
enter  a  pleasant  living  room.  Mrs.  White 
likes  flowers  and  pets.  She  has  blooming 
plants  in  the  front  windows.  A  canary 
bird’s  cage  hangs  in  the  window  and  the 
beautiful  little  fellow  is  singing. 

Ed  sees  several  magazines  on  the  table 
and  a  bowl  of  water  with  two  goldfish 
swimming  in  it.  The  fish  are  Ellen’s  pets. 


Black  Star 


Electric  generators  help  to  supply  power  to  run 
machines  in  plants  and  factories. 
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Galloway  (above),  Black  Star  (right) 


Water  is  made  pure  in  filtering  plants.  In  New 
York  City  more  than  eight  million  telephone  calls 
are  made  each  day. 

“Gas  makes  it  burn,”  replies  Mrs. 
White.  “Gas  comes  from  the  City  Gas 
Works,  down  at  the  edge  of  town  near 
the  chemical  works.  There  is  a  big  gas 
pipe  under  the  street  and  a  small  pipe 
brings  gas  into  the  houses.  Gas  is  very 
handy.”  Elsie  thinks  of  the  stove  at 
home  and  remembers  that  it  is  an 
electric  stove. 

“Things  are  as  comfortable  in  the 
city  as  in  our  home,”  says  Elsie. 

“But  things  are  done  differently,” 
says  Ed,  who  was  listening.  “Think  of 
the  streets.  Underneath  are  water  pipes 
and  gas  pipes  for  every  house.” 

“That  is  not  all,”  says  Ernest.  “The 
electric  company  runs  wires  under  the 
street.  Telephone  wires  are  there,  too. 
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Electricity  and  running  water  are  two  home  con¬ 
veniences.  Why  do  city  people  usually  have  more 
conveniences  than  rural  people? 


There  are  dozens  of  telephone  wires 
under  our  street.  Besides,  there  is  the 
sewer  that  carries  away  waste  water 
from  the  kitchen  and  bathroom.” 

While  they  are  talking  about  how 
they  get  water  and  other  things,  Mr. 
White  comes  in  and  greets  Ed  and  Elsie. 
“We  shall  try  to  give  you  a  good  time 
while  you  visit  us,”  says  he. 

The  Marcus  children  come  to  the  city 
on  the  day  of  the  entertainment  at 
Ernest’s  school.  It  is  called  “Parents’ 
Night.”  The  children  are  having  a  play 
and  music  to  entertain  their  parents 
and  friends.  There  are  more  people  in 
the  school  auditorium  that  evening  than 
Ed  and  Elsie  have  ever  seen  in  one 
place.  Hundreds  of  people  are  in  that 
auditorium  before  the  program  for  the 
evening  begins. 

Everyone  enjoys  the  entertainment 
and  the  walk  home  from  the  school. 
When  they  are  at  home  again  Mr.  White 
plays  the  piano.  Mr.  White  likes  music 
and  sings  in  the  church  choir.  Then  Mrs. 
White  brings  in  cookies  and  milk. 

“Where  do  you  get  your  milk?”  asks 
Ed. 

“The  milkman  brings  it,”  says  Mrs. 
White.  “He  leaves  the  bottles  of  milk  on 
our  doorstep  in  the  early  morning  while 
we  are  still  asleep.” 

“I  wonder  if  the  milk  you  get  comes 
from  our  farm,”  says  Ed. 

“Maybe  it  does,”  says  Ernest,  “but  it 
takes  the  milk  from  many  farms  to 
supply  all  the  people  in  this  city.  Would 
you  like  to  see  how  a  city  as  big  as  this 
is  fed?” 
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Black  Star 


Suppose  you  wanted  to  explain  to  a  friend  how 
to  use  a  telephone.  What  would  you  tell  him? 
Name  at  least  three  kinds  of  fuel  used  in  cooking 
food.  Write  their  names  and  underline  the  kind  of 
fuel  used  for  cooking  in  your  home. 


Black  Star  {below),  Galloway  (right) 
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Charles  P.  Mills 


How  does  the  picture  above  help  to  prove  this  statement?  — Big  city  people  need  the  help  of  farmers, 
miners,  and  lumbermen.  Do  rural  people  need  the  help  of  city  workers?  How?  Name  the  things  people  in 
a  mining  town  want  to  buy  from  city  factories  and  stores. 


“I’d  like  it,”  says  Ed. 

“I  thought  you  would.  We  plan  to  go 
on  a  trip  down  town  tomorrow.  Dad  has 
a  day  off  from  work  and  he  will  take  us 
to  the  wholesale  market  and  also  show 
us  a  cold  storage  plant.  Dad  knows  the 
manager  of  a  big  one.  Be  sure  to  bring 
your  overcoat.  Dad  says  it  is  so  cold  in 
that  place  that  chickens  are  frozen  hard 
like  wood  and  a  boxful  of  fish  from 
Fishtown  is  frozen  into  a  solid  mass.” 

1.  Ellen  has  goldfish  for  pets.  What  other 
kinds  of  pets  can  city  children  have  in  their 


apartments  or  houses?  What  kinds  of  pets  can 
farm  children  have? 

2.  Why  do  you  suppose  Elsie  thought  the 
windows  in  the  city  house  were  cleverly 
planned? 

3.  Choose  one  of  the  conveniences  provided 
for  city  people  and  write  two  or  three  sentences 
about  it. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  articles  the  people  in  the 
Dairy  Farm  Community  may  buy  from  Big 
City  people. 

5.  Make  another  list  of  the  various  articles 
which  Big  City  people  may  buy  from  the 
people  who  work  in  Lumbertown  and  from 
wheat  farmers. 


Gendrcau 

Where  do  you  eat  lunch  on  school  days?  Why  do  you  think  some  schools  serve  lunches  in  cafeterias? 
What  two  communities  provided  the  food  on  the  lunch  trays  of  these  two  girls?  Think  about  each  of  the 
communities  you  studied  in  this  book.  Name  the  communities  that  provide  food  for  city  people. 


The  Produce  Market 

Ed  finds  that  a  newspaper  is  on  the 
doorstep  when  he  gets  up  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Soon  after  breakfast  the  postman 
comes  with  the  mail.  Ed  enjoys  having 
these  things  delivered  right  to  the 
house. 

The  family  rides  for  half  an  hour  on 
a  bus  to  the  produce  market.  “What  a 
place  this  market  is!”  says  Ed.  “Look 
at  the  things  to  eat!  I  never  saw  so 
many  trucks  and  boxes  and  barrels 
and  sacks,  all  filled  with  food.” 


For  three  blocks  they  walk  past  store 
after  store  where  only  food  is  offered  for 
sale. 

J'Will  you  sell  me  an  apple?”  Ed  asks 
a  man  who  is  standing  in  front  of  boxes 
of  apples  piled  up  on  the  sidewalk  as 
high  as  the  man’s  head. 

“Sorry,  I  sell  nothing  less  than  a  box 
of  apples.  This  is  a  wholesale  market.” 

As  they  walk  along  the  wide  sidewalk, 
they  can  find  scarcely  any  room  to  pass 
between  crates  of  strawberries  piled 
high.  The  place  is  crowded  with  sacks  of 
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U.S.D.A.  (left),  Black  Star  (above) 


Three  of  the  steps  necessary  to 
provide  food  for  a  city  are  shown 
here.  Workers  harvest  the  crop, 
pack  it  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  crates, 
and  send  it  to  wholesale  markets. 


onions,  sacks  of  potatoes,  baskets  of 
spinach,  cabbage,  lettuce,  crates  of  cel¬ 
ery,  boxes  of  apples,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons. 

“Look!”  cries  Ernest.  “There  is  our 
grocer,  Mr.  Sampson.  He  is  loading  his 
truck  with  produce  for  his  store  in  our 
neighborhood — maybe  we  shall  get  some 
of  the  things.” 

“Mr.  Sampson’s  grocery  is  a  retail 
store,”  Mr.  White  explains.  “He  sells  to 
people  who  use  the  things  they  buy.  This 
market  is  a  wholesale  market.  Things 
are  sold  in  large  lots  to  people  who  will 
sell  the  produce  again  in  small  lots.  That 
man  has  500  boxes  of  oranges,  but  he 
will  not  sell  us  a  dozen  oranges.  He  will, 


however,  open  a  box  to  show  the  oranges 
to  Mr.  Sampson.” 

“Well,  we  can  buy  the  dozen  oranges 
we  want  from  Mr.  Sampson’s  store,” 
says  Ellen. 

“Food  goes  from  this  market  to  all 
parts  of  the  city,”  says  Mr.  White.  “We 
have  walked  past  produce  that  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.” 

“I’ve  counted  the  names  of  six  states 
on  boxes  and  crates,”  says  Ernest. 

In  a  little  while  Ellen  says,  “I’ve 
counted  seven  states’  names  on  boxes 
and  crates.” 

“I’ve  counted  eight,”  says  Ed. 

Then  Elsie  begins  to  count  the  names 
of  states,  too.  “Look,  look  there!”  she 
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Kaufman  and  Fabry 

Rows  and  rows  of  sides  of  beef  are  hung  in  cold  storage  until  they  are  needed  for  market.  The  butcher 
cuts  them  into  steaks,  roasts,  and  pieces  for  boiling  and  for  hamburg. 


cries.  “See  those  boxes  of  apples.  May¬ 
be  they  came  from  the  Benton  orchard 
at  Appletown!” 

1.  Why  is  Ed  surprised  to  find  things 
delivered  right  to  the  doorstep  in  the  city? 

2.  How  do  rural  people  get  newspapers? 

3.  Use  the  words  "wholesale”  and  "retail” 
to  prove  you  understand  their  meanings. 

4.  The  person  who  buys  produce  from  a  re¬ 
tailer  is  a  consumer.  Write  the  three  terms — 
consumer,  wholesaler,  retailer — in  the  order  in 
which  they  handle  produce. 

5.  Name  ten  kinds  of  produce  in  the  market. 

The  Cold  Storage  Plant 

“Come,”  says  Mr.  White,  “let  us  go 
across  the  street  to  the  cold  storage 


plant.  It  is  that  big  building  without  any 
windows.” 

At  the  cold  storage  plant  the  guide 
opens  a  thick  door  that  leads  into  a 
large  room.  It  seems  like  winter  in  that 
room.  The  room  is  kept  so  cold  that  it  is 
really  a  big  refrigerator.  This  room  is 
piled  to  the  ceiling  with  boxes  of  apples, 
some  of  them  from  Appletown. 

“Some  of  these  apples  will  be  sold  in 
the  wholesale  market  tomorrow,”  says 
the  guide,  “and  maybe  your  grocer  will 
be  selling  them  to  you  the  next  day.” 

The  next  cold  room  has  long  rows  of 
quarters  of  beef  and  rows  of  dressed 
sheep  waiting  to  go  to  the  butcher  shops 
of  the  city. 
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“Turn  up  your  coat  collars,”  says  the 
guide,  “and  I  will  let  you  peep  in  here.” 

The  children  peep  around  the  door, 
and  the  guide  points  to  long  rows  of 
boxes  of  butter.  “Ten  degrees  below 
zero,”  says  he.  “That  is  the  way  we  keep 
butter.”  He  closes  the  door  quickly  to 
keep  the  cold  air  inside. 

“Who  will  eat  all  this  food?”  asks 
Elsie. 


“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  says  the 
guide.  “The  people  of  Big  City  eat  train¬ 
loads  of  food  every  day.  Whole  train¬ 
loads!” 

“Now,”  says  Mr.  White  when  they 
come  out  to  the  sidewalk  again,  “who  is 
ready  for  lunch?” 

Of  course  by  this  time  everyone  is 
hungry,  so  they  step  into  a  nearby  res¬ 
taurant  for  lunch.  Every  chair  is  taken. 


Most  of  the  ground  in  this  square  block  is  covered  with  stores  and  houses.  This  is  a  drawing  or  diagram 
of  a  crowded  section  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  Look  for  the  school,  parking  lot,  and  factory.  Use  the  key 
under  the  diagram  to  help  you  locate  the  stores  and  the  houses.  What  do  the  checked  squares  or  blocks 
show?  Your  class  may  want  to  make  a  diagram  of  the  area  around  your  school. 
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Trees  line  the  sidewalk  on  this 
street  of  tall  apartment  houses. 
Below,  you  see  the  stage  and  part 
of  the  audience  in  one  of  the 
country's  largest  theaters — Radio 
City  Music  Hall  in  New  York  City. 
This  hall  is  one  of  the  fourteen 
buildings  in  Rockefeller  Center. 

Black  Star  ( above  and  below) 


Thomas  Airviews  (facing  page) 
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Some  stand  to  eat  and  others  stand  in 
line  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  a  plate  of 
food.  In  the  center  of  the  city  nearly 
everyone  leaves  his  office  or  work  place 
and  tries  to  eat  lunch  at  the  same  time. 
This  makes  a  great  rush  and  crowd.  “I 
never  saw  so  many  people  eating,”  says 
Ed.  The  Marcus  children  are  having 
many  new  experiences  in  Big  City. 

“Some  of  the  milk  from  your  farm 
comes  to  restaurants  like  this,”  says 
Mr.  White. 


1.  From  which  farms  do  you  think  some  of 
the  sheep  in  the  cold  storage  plant  may  have 
come? 

2.  Have  you  eaten  lunch  in  a  restaurant? 
Tell  the  class  about  your  experience. 

The  Skyscraper  District 

The  center  of  Big  City  is  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  city.  In  the  center  of 
the  city  are  some  very  tall  buildings 
called  skyscrapers.  These  buildings  are 
full  of  offices.  No  one  lives  in  them. 
Ernest  and  Ellen,  Ed  and  Elsie  go  up  in 
the  elevator  in  a  skyscraper.  They  get 
off  at  the  21st  floor  and  walk  around  the 
corridor.  “Lawyer,”  says  Ellen,  as  she 
reads  a  sign  in  black  letters  on  a  glass 
door. 

“Coal  dealer,”  says  Elsie. 

“Lumber,”  says  Ed. 

“Advertising  agency,”  says  Ernest. 
They  count  27  offices  on  that  one  floor. 
There  are  many  more  floors  and  offices. 
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“It’s  no  wonder  that  restaurant  was 
jammed  with  people  an  hour  ago,”  says 
Ed.  “Here  is  this  building  24  stories 
high.  We  counted  27  offices  on  one  floor 
and  your  father  says  there  are  often 
several  people  in  one  office.” 

“That  is  right,”  says  Ernest,  “and 
there  are  other  skyscrapers  full  of  other 
kinds  of  offices.  There  is  a  tall  building 
called  the  Medical  Building.  It  has 
many  doctors  in  it.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  doctors,  most  of  them  special¬ 
ists.  A  specialist  is  supposed  to  do  one 
thing  and  do  that  very  well  indeed.  One 
of  these  doctors  is  a  specialist  in  the  care 
of  eyes,  another  specializes  only  in  noses 
and  throats,  another  deals  with  stomach 
troubles,  another  with  weak  hearts.  We 
have  many  kinds  of  specialists  in  Big 
City.” 

They  pass  several  hotels  that  are  10 
or  12  stories  high  and  also  some  very  tall 
apartment  houses.  There  are  some 
people  who  like  to  live  right  here  in  the 
center  of  the  Big  City.  They  may  go  up 
15  stories  in  an  elevator  to  their  little 


homes  with  a  few  rooms  all  on  one  floor. 
Many  small  families  may  live  in  one  of 
these  apartment  houses  near  the  center 
of  the  city. 

“There  is  a  little  movie  theater  near 
our  home,”  says  Ernest,  “but  there  are 
several  big  theaters  here  in  the  center  of 
town  near  the  skyscrapers.  People  come 
to  these  from  all  parts  of  the  city.” 

“You  see,  it’s  this  way,”  says  Ellen, 
“the  center  of  town  is  somewhat  like  the 
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Black  Star  {left),  Frederic  Lewis  (above) 


Radio  broadcasting  stations  and  department 
stores  are  part  of  big  city  life.  Compare  this  store 
with  the  general  farm  shopping  district. 

hub  of  a  wheel.  The  hub  is  the  center, 
you  know.” 

“Yes,”  says  Ernest,  “and  the  streets 
here  in  the  center  of  town  get  so  full  of 
people  and  trucks  and  street  cars  that  a 
place  was  made  for  street  cars  to  run 
underground.  We  call  it  the  subway. 
People  can  get  out  of  the  subway  cars 
and  walk  right  into  the  basements  of  the 
big  department  stores. 

“Out  where  we  live,”  continues  Ern¬ 
est,  “we  have  grocery  stores  and  drug 
stores  and  other  stores  that  sell  us 
things  that  we  need  every  day.  Small 
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Phila.  Record  (right),  Black  Star  (above) 


Busses,  taxis,  trolleys,  and  trains  are  part  of  big 
city  life.  So,  too,  are  newsboys  who  call,  "Extra! 
Extra!  Read  all  about  it!" 

stores  are  scattered  all  over  the  city  in 
all  the  neighborhoods  where  people  live. 
Here  in  the  center  of  the  city  are  some 
very  big  stores,  called  department 
stores.  One  part  or  department  sells 
men’s  suits,  another  department  sells 
men’s  shoes,  another  sells  furniture,  and 
so  on.  A  big  department  store  is  almost 
a  town  in  itself.” 

There  are  so  many  people  on  the  side¬ 
walks  in  the  center  of  town  that  one 
must  move  along  with  the  crowd.  All  of 
these  people  have  come  to  the  sky¬ 
scrapers,  the  department  stores,  and  to 
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Black  Star 

Fire  fighters  are  on  the  job  day  and  night.  Cities 
have  boxes  at  street  corners  from  which  an  alarm 
of  fire  can  be  sent.  Do  you  know  what  to  do  in  case 
of  fire?  Discuss  this  with  your  teacher. 


the  theaters.  There  are  also  many  other 
kinds  of  stores  in  the  center  of  town. 
There  are  shoe  stores,  stores  for  men’s 
clothing,  women’s  clothing,  hat  stores, 
drygoods  stores,  stationery  stores,  candy 
stores,  soda  fountains,  restaurants, 
stores  for  dishes,  toys,  sporting  goods, 
5  and  10  cent  stores,  many  of  them,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  stores.  This  is  a 
very  busy  place. 

1.  Here  are  some  words  that  may  be  new  to 
you.  Study  them  and  use  them  often. 

elevator  specialist 

corridor  agency 

hub  department 

2.  Make  a  list  of  ten  kinds  of  stores  you 
would  find  in  the  center  of  Big  City. 

A  Trip  to  the  Suburbs 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  people  in  the 
skyscraper  offices  go  home.  The  shop¬ 
pers  go  home  from  the  department 


Gendreau 


stores  and  from  the  wholesale  stores. 
The  clerks  and  salespeople  go  home, 
others  go  home  from  the  theaters  and 
the  doctors’  offices.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  are  going  to  their 
homes.  Some  of  the  people  live  in  the 
city,  but  many  of  them  live  outside  the 
city.  Almost  every  big  city  has  some 
small  towns  around  it  called  suburbs. 
Most  of  the  people  in  these  suburbs  are 
the  families  of  people  who  work  in  Big 
City— some  of  them  work  in  the  sky¬ 
scraper  section,  in  the  department 
stores,  and  in  the  factories.  In  the 
morning  rush  hour  all  the  busses  going 
to  the  city  are  filled.  Many  people  drive 
to  work  in  their  own  cars.  There  are  so 
many  cars  and  busses  that  it  seems  like 
a  parade.  The  railroads  run  morning 
and  evening  trains  for  the  people  in  the 
suburbs.  There  may  be  six  or  seven 
trains  to  town  on  each  railroad  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  In  the  late  afternoon  the  same 


number  of  trains  will  take  the  people 
back  to  their  homes. 

“Come  on,”  says  Ernest.  “Let  us  take 
the  subway  and  go  part  way  home  with 
these  suburban  people.  You  ought  to  see 
a  suburb  while  you  are  here.”  They  go 
down  the  steps  from  the  sidewalk  be¬ 
side  the  department  store.  Many  people 
are  waiting  on  the  platform.  A  train 
comes  along.  It  stops — the  car  doors 
open,  but  only  the  people  who  are  close 
to  the  train  can  get  on.  The  car  is  filled. 
The  doors  shut.  The  train  moves  away. 
People  are  left  standing  on  the  platform. 
The  young  sightseers  have  to  wait  for 
the  third  train  before  they  can  get  inside 
a  car. 

In  18  minutes  they  travel  5  miles, 
come  to  the  end  of  the  subway,  and  go 
up  into  a  station.  It  is  a  large  station. 
People  are  streaming  through  it  from 
the  subway.  In  the  late  afternoon  the 
people  who  came  here  by  subway  scatter 
to  go  to  their  suburban  homes.  Some  go 
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Many  people  in  a  big  city  like  to  live  in  row-houses  on  streets  such  as  this  one. 


on  the  three  electric  railways  that  begin 
here,  others  go  on  one  of  the  seven  bus 
lines  that  carry  people  in  almost  all 
directions  from  this  big  station  at  the 
end  of  the  subway. 

The  young  friends  get  on  a  bus  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  are  passing  houses 
that  stand  alone,  with  grass  and  trees 
around  them  and  with  windows  on  all 
four  sides.  Elsie  is  pleased  to  see  this  as 
it  makes  her  think  of  home. 


“My,  what  a  difference,”  says  Ed,  as 
he  looks  at  these  nice  houses.  “Down 
in  the  skyscraper  section  people  are  piled 
up  story  above  story,  24  stories  in  the 
air,  and  not  a  bush  or  a  blade  of  grass 
anywhere.  We  have  come  only  a  few 
miles  and  here  the  people  can  have  a 
nice,  two-story  house,  with  a  yard  in 
front,  a  yard  on  both  sides,  and  maybe  a 
yard  in  the  back.  They  can  have  a  lawn 
and  a  few  trees.” 


Other  people  like  to  have  yards  around  their  houses.  They  live  in  suburbs  near  the  city. 


U.S.  Housing  Authority 

Some  cities  have  small  communities.  These  areas  may  have  their  own  recreation  centers. 


“Nice,  isn’t  it?”  says  Ellen.  “Dad  and 
Mother  want  to  move  out  here.” 

“Look  at  that  one,”  says  Elsie.  “Isn’t 
that  a  nice  house!” 

“And  what  a  big  yard  it  has,”  says 
Ernest.  “Why,  I  believe  the  family  in 
that  house  has  as  much  ground  as  the 
whole  block  where  the  skyscraper 
stands.”  But  that  is  nothing  to  Ed  and 
Elsie.  The  Marcus  farm  is  as  big  as  50 
city  blocks. 


At  this  point  the  children  get  off  the 
bus,  and  wait  for  another  bus  to  take 
them  back  to  the  city.  “What  a  lot  of 
neighborhoods  we  have  seen  in  the  city 
and  here  in  the  suburbs,”  says  Ed. 

“That  is  true,”  says  Ernest,  “and  we 
haven’t  seen  one-fourth  of  them.” 

“I  know  all  the  people  in  our  dairy 
farm  neighborhood,”  says  Elsie.  “I 
know  their  names  and  what  grade  the 
children  are  in  at  school.” 


A  suburban  area  may  have  lawns,  flowers,  and  trees.  It  is  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 

Lambert 


Lambert 

City  dwellers  can  find  a  spot  for  a  swim  on  a  hot 
summer  day.  One  kind  of  summer  recreation  is  the 
open-air  concert  in  the  park. 
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“And  I,”  says  Ernest,  “don’t  even 
know  the  names  of  all  the  people  in  our 
block.  It  would  take  you  a  long  time  to 
see  all  of  the  city.  The  next  time  you 
visit  us  we  will  go  down  to  the  Italian 
section.” 

“What  is  the  Italian  section?”  asks 
Ed. 

“It  is  one  of  the  neighborhoods  in  our 
city.  Nearly  all  of  the  people  who  live  in 
that  section  are  Italians.  When  an  Ital¬ 
ian  comes  to  a  strange  place  like  this 
city,  or  any  other  city,  he  feels  lonely 
untifhe  finds  other  Italians.  That  is  the 
reason  many  Italians  live  near  one  an¬ 
other  in  one  part  of  the  city.  They  have 
stores  where  you  can  buy  Italian  food, 
restaurants  where  you  may  eat  Italian 
cooking.  There  is  a  church  with  an  Ital¬ 
ian  priest,  and  a  newspaper  printed  in 
the  Italian  language.  You  will  enjoy  see¬ 
ing  the  Italian  section  and  you  may  also 
see  the  German  section  and  the  Irish 
section,  and  several  other  neighborhoods 
of  people  from  other  lands.” 

1.  If  you  go  to  school  in  a  big  city,  your 
teacher  may  want  to  help  you  make  a  list  of 
the  suburbs  around  your  city. 

2.  Some  of  the  people  who  ride  the  cars, 
busses,  and  trains  to  their  suburban  homes 
carry  packages.  What  do  you  think  may  be  in 
these  packages? 

3.  Name  four  means  of  transportation 
people  in  Big  City  can  use. 

4.  Where  would  you  rather  live,  in  a  city 
apartment  or  house,  or  in  a  suburban  house 
with  a  yard?  Tell  why. 

5.  Ernest  tells  about  the  Italian,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  and  the  Irish  sections.  What  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  people  do  you  suppose  there  may  be  in 
Big  City? 


The  Trip  to  the  Zoo 

The  day  before  Ed  and  Elsie  go  home, 
Mr.  White  takes  the  children  to  the  zoo. 
They  go  in  the  automobile.  It  is  a  fine, 
long  drive  through  the  park.  Here  are 
nice  roads,  beautiful  trees,  wide  stretch¬ 
es  of  green  grass,  and  children  playing, 
but  there  are  no  houses.  The  city  park 
belongs  to  the  city.  That  is  to  say,  it 
belongs  to  the  people.  Everyone  can  go 
there  to  enjoy  it  as  a  park,  but  no  one 
can  live  there  unless  he  works  in  the 
park,  and  very  few  of  the  park  workers 
live  there. 

At  one  place  they  see  a  group  of  boys 
playing  baseball.  They  pass  a  little  lake 
where  people  are  rowing  about  in  small 
boats,  and  some  children  are  sailing  toy 
boats. 

At  another  place  they  see  a  fireplace 
and  a  low  chimney.  There  are  benches 
and  tables  nearby.  This  is  a  place  for 
picnics.  Boy  Scouts  have  made  a  fire  in 
the  fireplace  and  are  roasting  frankfurt¬ 
ers  for  their  supper. 

They  pass  a  hillside  covered  with 
benches.  People  come  here  on  summer 
evenings  to  hear  concerts.  A  city  band 
plays  three  concerts  a  week  in  good 
weather. 

They  get  a  glimpse  of  the  river  and  see 
college  students  in  their  racing  boats, 
training  for  a  race.  They  go  over  a  hill 
and  see  a  flock  of  sheep  they  belong  to 
the  park.  Their  shepherd  is  with  them. 
These  sheep  eat  some  of  the  grass  in  the 
park  and  each  year  their  fleeces  are  sold 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  park.  “We 
can  see  sheep  at  home,”  says  Ed.  “Our 


neighbor  has  a  flock.  I  often  see  them 
there.” 

At  last  they  come  to  the  zoo,  park  the 
car,  and  go  in  the  gates. 

“I  want  to  see  the  monkeys,”  says 
Elsie. 

“I  want  to  see  the  bears,”  says  Ed. 

“I  want  to  see  the  elephants,”  says 
Ellen. 

“I  want  to  see  the  seals,”  says  Ernest. 

“I  expect  you  all  want  to  see  every¬ 
thing,”  says  Mr.  White. 

They  walk  past  the  big,  shaggy  buf¬ 
falo  behind  his  high  fence,  and  the  deer 
with  his  beautiful  eyes  and  sharp  horns. 
Here  is  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls — they 
are  looking  at  the  baby  camel.  He  is  such 
a  funny  little  fellow. 

“Oh,  look!”  says  Ellen.  “Here  is  the 
peacock.  My  teacher  says  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  bird  in  the  world.”  The  pea¬ 
cock  is  walking  slowly  along  in  his  yard 
with  his  long  tail  neatly  folded  up  and 
sticking  out  behind  him.  He  stops.  He 
raises  his  tail  feathers  straight  up.  He 
spreads  the  feathers  out  like  a  large  fan, 
a  beautiful  large  fan. 
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Just  about  everybody  Sikes  to  visit  the  zoo.  Why  is  the  polar  bears'  house  near  water? 


Everyone  stops  to  watch  when  the 
peacock  does  this.  The  peacock  likes  to 
stmt  around  his  yard.  He  seems  to  know 
that  he  is  beautiful.  The  children  stop  to 
watch  the  two  students  from  the  art 
school  who  are  painting  pictures  of  the 
peacock  and  other  beautiful  birds. 

They  go  into  the  lion  house.  The 
lioness  is  lying  flat  on  the  floor  in  the 
corner,  fast  asleep,  but  the  lion  is  walk¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  in  his  cage — back  and 
forth — back  and  forth — he  wants  to  get 
out.  Just  then  something  happens  that 


does  not  suit  him  and  he  roars.  He 
almost  makes  the  whole  house  shake, 
he  makes  such  a  noise. 

They  go  on  to  the  black  bears’  pit.  “I 
always  like  to  see  the  bears,”  says  Ed. 
“I  read  a  story  once  about  a  pet  bear.  It 
said  the  bear  is  as  playful  as  a  dog.” 
When  the  bear  sees  the  children  he 
stands  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  opens  his 
mouth.  Ed  throws  a  peanut,  and  the 
bear  catches  it  in  his  mouth.  The  bear 
can  catch  peanuts  as  well  as  a  boy  can 
catch  a  ball. 
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Gendreau 

Mother  hippopotamus  goes  for  a  swim  with  the  baby.  What  other  large  animals  like  to  swim? 


Next  they  see  the  polar  bears.  These 
bears  come  from  such  a  cold  place  that 
the  zoo  keepers  give  them  a  little  pond 
of  cold  water  to  swim  in,  and  in  very  hot 
weather,  they  put  ice  in  the  water.  Then 
the  bears  have  a  lovely  time  swimming 
around  in  the  ice  water.  It  makes  them 
feel  as  though  they  were  back  home  in 
the  cold,  cold  northland. 

The  polar  bear  can  swim,  but  he  can¬ 
not  swim  as  fast  as  the  seals.  “1  never 
get  tired  of  looking  at  the  seals,”  says 
Ernest.  “They  swim  so  fast!  They  dart 


back  and  forth  through  the  water  al¬ 
most  like  fish.” 

“I  think  it’s  funny,”  says  Elsie,  “to 
see  seals  walk  around  on  the  ground  in 
that  awkward,  ‘flippedly,  floppedy’  way. 
My  natural  history  book  says  that  seals 
are  smart.  I  saw  some  in  the  circus  once. 
They  could  play  ball  almost  like  boys.” 

“Come  on,”  says  Ellen.  “Let’s  go  to 
the  elephant’s  house.  He  is  my  pet.  I 
have  heard  so  many  interesting  stories 
about  elephants.  They  say  that  he  can 
pick  up  a  needle  with  that  big  trunk  of 
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his.”  Just  then  the  elephant  took  a  little 
bunch  of  hay  in  his  trunk,  tapped  it 
against  his  leg  to  knock  out  the  dust, 
tucked  the  hay  into  his  mouth  and  be¬ 
gan  to  chew.  Ed  threw  a  peanut  over 
the  fence.  The  elephant  picked  it  up 
with  his  trunk  and  put  it  into  his  mouth. 
Then  he  raised  his  trunk  up  into  the  air 
and  opened  his  big  mouth.  His  mouth 
was  big  enough  to  hold  a  basket  of 
apples.  The  boys  threw  peanuts  into  it. 
They  had  no  trouble  hitting  it.  It  seems 
queer  to  see  a  great  big  animal  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  little  peanut. 

“Come  on  to  the  monkey  house,”  says 
Elsie.  “We’ve  been  here  with  these  big 
fellows  long  enough.” 


The  monkeys’  cage  is  almost  like  a 
school  playground.  There  are  ropes  to 
climb  and  rings  to  swing  on. 

“Monkeys  certainly  do  look  like  peo¬ 
ple,  don’t  they?”  says  Elsie. 

“Yes,”  says  Ed,  “people  with  five 
hands.  You  see  that  one  has  fingers  on 
his  feet,  so  that  he  really  has  four  hands, 
and  he  can  hang  up  by  his  tail.  That 
makes  the  fifth  hand.” 

A  big  monkey  started  to  catch  a  little 
monkey,  but  the  little  monkey  ran  and 
climbed  and  dodged  so  fast  that  the  big 
one  could  not  catch  him. 

Another  monkey  held  out  his  hand 
and  seemed  to  say,  “Please  give  me  a 
peanut.” A  little  monkey  does  some¬ 
thing  that  his  mother  does  not  like.  She 
catches  him  with  one  hand  and  gives 
him  a  slap  with  the  other  hand.  Another 
monkey  is  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  cage. 
She  has  a  baby  monkey  in  her  lap.  She 
is  sitting  very  still.  She  is  stroking  the 
hair  on  the  little  monkey’s  head  and 
neck.  She  loves  her  monkey  child. 

The  children  are  sorry  when  it  is  time 
to  go  home.  They  have  enjoyed  watch¬ 
ing  the  animals  in  the  zoo. 

1.  Why  do  you  think  people  in  Big  City  en¬ 
joy  the  park? 

2.  Have  you  ever  visited  a  zoo  or  a  circus? 
Write  a  paragraph  telling  which  animal  you 
most  enjoyed  watching  and  why. 

What  Makes  a  Big  City? 

Do  you  wonder  what  made  Big  City 
grow  big?  Let  us  tell  you  how  it  happened. 
Big  City  began  as  a  small  village  on  the 
bank  of  a  large  river.  It  also  happens  to 
be  a  place  where  a  smaller  river  flows 


Aero  Service  Corp. 

The  waterfront  of  a  large  city  is  a  busy  place.  Why  are  railways  needed  where  ships  dock?  Explain  in 
your  own  words  how  a  river  helped  to  build  a  big  city. 


into  the  large  river.  When  the  men  from 
Europe  sailed  up  this  river  looking  for  a 
place  to  make  homes,  they  stopped  near 
the  place  where  the  small  river  joined 
the  large  river.  This  place  also  happened 
to  be  about  as  far  up  the  large  river  as 
ships  could  go  in  those  days  when  men 
had  only  sailing  vessels. 

These  early  settlers  built  their  new 
homes  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  They 
planted  gardens  and  made  fields.  The 
soil  was  rich,  the  gardens  were  good,  and 
the  farmers  grew  good  crops  in  their 
fields. 

Many  farmers  came  from  Europe. 
They  settled  near  the  large  river  and 
small  river  and  made  neighborhoods. 


Then  their  market  town  was  at  the 
village  we  now  call  Big  City.  More 
farmers  came.  Their  children  grew  up 
and  made  more  neighborhoods  farther 
back  from  the  rivers  and  farther  from 
the  village.  The  village  was  the  place 
where  the  people  went  to  buy  things  and 
sell  things.  By  this  time  the  village  had 
become  a  town.  Farm  wagons  hauled 
much  produce  to  the  markets  of  the 
town. 

More  settlers  came  and  went  up  both 
rivers  much  farther  than  boats  could  go. 
Boats  could  not  go  so  far  up  the  streams 
because  of  rapid  water,  but  shallow 
boats  and  rafts  made  of  logs  could  float 
down  both  rivers  to  the  town.  'These 
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The  tall  buildings  of  a  city  are  outlined  against  the  sky.  This  is  another  city  that  grew  to  be  big  city 
because  of  a  river,  good  soil,  and  good  weather  for  crops.  A  pleasure  boat  is  waiting  to  take  passengers 
for  a  ride  down  the  river. 


shallow  boats  were  knocked  to  pieces 
and  sold  for  lumber.  This  brought  lum¬ 
ber  to  town,  and  wheat,  corn,  apples, 
potatoes,  hams,  bacon,  salt  beef,  fur 
skins,  and  other  country  produce. 

The  merchants  of  the  town  bought 
these  things  to  be  used  in  their  town  and 
to  put  on  ships  and  send  away  to  be  sold 
in  lands  across  the  sea. 

By  this  time  the  town  had  become  a 
large  town  and  the  people  laid  out  more 
streets.  Then  men  found  coal  in  the  hills 
far  up  the  rivers  and  coal  was  brought 
down  the  streams  to  Big  City  in  boats. 
The  people  used  coal  to  run  their  factory 
engines  and  they  built  more  factories 
and  larger  factories  and  laid  out  more 
streets  and  built  more  rows  of  houses. 

Men  soon  learned  how  to  build  rail¬ 
roads  and  to  use  coal  from  Coaltown  to 
run  the  engines  that  pulled  their  trains. 
When  this  came  to  pass,  people  in  far¬ 
away  places  sent  wool  and  cotton  and 
iron  and  wood  and  copper  to  the  factory 


men  of  the  large  town,  and  large  town 
became  a  city.  Men  of  the  city  sent  back 
woolen  cloth  and  cotton  cloth,  knives 
and  nails,  rope  and  machines  that  they 
had  made,  and  sugar  and  molasses  and 
clothing  that  they  had  bought  from 
people  across  the  sea.  More  people  built 
factories  in  the  city  and  more  people 
came  to  work  in  the  factories.  The  city 
grew  to  be  Big  City  and  it  kept  on 
growing  until  it  became  the  city  we  have 
read  about. 

Now  every  community  that  we  have 
read  about  in  this  book  sends  to  Big  City 
food  or  raw  material,  or  some  other 
thing  that  the  people  there  have  made. 
The  storekeepers  in  every  community 
that  is  mentioned  in  this  book  sell  things 
that  are  made  in  Big  City. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Study  the  pictures  in  Chapter  12  that 
show  how  people  live  in  Big  City.  Talk  with 
your  classmates  about  these  topics — 
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a.  rows  of  houses 

b.  suburban  houses 

c.  apartment  houses 

2.  Do  you  think  a  city  should  provide  play¬ 
grounds  for  boys  and  girls?  Why? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  equipment, 
such  as  swings,  that  you  will  find  on  most  play¬ 
grounds. 

4.  Wliaf  does  the  term,  "rush  hour,”  mean? 


5.  Copy  these  sentences,  then  fill  the  blanks 
with  the  correct  words  and  phrases.  Check  your 
work  with  your  teacher.  Rewrite  any  sentence 
you  did  not  have  correct. 

a.  A  mill  in  which  cloth  is  made  is  called 

a _ . 

b.  Cloth  is  woven  on  a _ 

c.  A  sees  that  everything  is 

working  well. 
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d.  A  doctor  who  deals  with  one  particular 

kind  of  illness  is  called  a _ _ _ 

e.  A  _  store  sells  many  different 

kinds  of  articles. 

6.  Factories  make  suits  of  clothes  from 
cloth  that  is  woven  in  textile  mills.  Ask  some¬ 
one  to  tell  you  how  people  got  suits  and  coats 
before  we  had  textile  mills  and  clothing  fac¬ 
tories. 

7.  Read  again  the  chapter  that  tells  of 
Ernest’s  visit  to  his  cousins  on  the  dairy  farm. 
Make  two  lists  of  surprises — one  list  to  tell  the 
things  on  the  dairy  farm  that  surprised 
Ernest — the  other  list  to  tell  the  things  in  Big 
City  which  surprised  Ed  and  Elsie  Marcus. 

8.  Column  I  below  is  a  list  of  words  you 
will  want  to  add  to  your  vocabulary.  Column 
II  is  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  that  mean  the 
same  things  as  the  list  in  Column  I.  Copy  each 
word  in  Column  I,  then  choose  the  word  or 
phrase  that  matches  its  meaning  from  Column 
II  and  write  it.  Check  and  correct  any  mis¬ 
takes  you  may  have  made. 


Column  I 

Column  II 

a. 

reservoir 

underground  railway 

b. 

subway 

to  sell  to  consumers 

c. 

wholesale 

very  tall  building 

d. 

retail 

to  sell  in  large  amounts 

e. 

skyscraper 

small  towns  near  a  big  city 

f. 

suburbs 

water  storage 

9.  Model  from  clay  or  draw  pictures  of 
some  of  the  animals  and  birds  in  the  zoo. 
Make  a  bulletin  board  display  of  pictures  of 
farm  animals  and  zoo  animals. 

10.  Make  a  list  of  the  points  you  would  in¬ 
clude  in  a  talk  on  "What  Makes  a  Big  City.” 

11.  Here  are  true  and  false  statements  about 
supplying  food  for  city  people.  Copy  the  state¬ 
ments,  rewording  the  false  ones  to  make  them 
true. 

a.  It  takes  trainloads  of  food  each  day  to 
feed  a  city. 

b.  Cold  storage  plants  are  located  in  most 
rural  villages. 


c.  There  could  be  no  large  cities  without 
trade. 

d.  City  bakeries  send  bread  and  cakes  to 
rural  towns. 

e.  The  produce  market  usually  sells  fruits 
and  vegetables  retail. 

f.  Food  comes  to  the  produce  market 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

g.  A  neighborhood  retail  store  sends  food 
to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

h.  There  is  only  one  consumer  for  each 
retail  store. 

12.  Questions  for  you  to  discuss  with  your 

teacher  and  classmates — 

a.  Why  do  you  think  many  city  workers 
want  to  live  in  the  suburbs? 

b.  Why  are  there  many  tall  buildings  in  a 
city? 

c.  Why  do  you  think  cities  should  have 
public  libraries,  museums,  and  parks? 

d.  How  can  so  many  automobiles,  trucks, 
busses,  and  trolley  cars  in  a  city  oper¬ 
ate  with  safety? 

e.  What  things  from  your  neighborhood 
are  sold  in  wholesale  markets? 

Stories  You  Will  Enjoy 

Just  Across  the  Street  by  Rachel  L.  Field— 
Macmillan 

At  the  Zoo  by  William  Wilcox  Robinson— 
Macmillan 

Louise’s  Adventure,  Her  Ride  in  the  Subway 
by  Gertrude  Blumenthal — Doubleday 

To  the  City  by  John  Beatty — Saalfield 

Pocket  Handkerchief  Park  by  Rachel  Field — 
Doubleday 

Infants  of  the  Zoo  by  E.  G.  Boulenger — Dut¬ 
ton 

Teeny  and  the  Tall  Man  by  Julian  Rutherford 
Meade — Doubleday 

Skyscraper  by  Elsa  H.  Naumberg,  Clara  Lam¬ 
bert,  and  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell — Day 
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A  Summary 


Do  you  know  what  the  word  "summary"  means? 
When  you  add  numbers,  your  answer  is  the  "sum." 
So  a  summary  is  getting  together  or  adding  what 
you  know  about  a  subject  or  topic.  In  this  part  of 
the  book  you  will  make  a  summary  by  reviewing 
what  you  learned  about  "Our  Neighbors  At  Home." 

In  some  ways  all  communities  are  alike  and  in 
some  ways  each  one  is  different  from  the  other 
neighborhoods.  People  everywhere  in  our  country 
eat  food,  wear  clothing,  and  have  some  kind  of 
shelter  or  house.  They  ride  in  automobiles,  trolleys, 
trains,  or  airplanes,  listen  to  the  radio,  and  read 
newspapers.  They  work,  play,  go  to  school  and  to 
church.  But  it  is  the  location  of  the  community  and 
the  various  kinds  of  work  that  people  do  there  that 
make  communities  different.  The  rancher  makes 
his  living  by  working  with  sheep  because  the  land 
and  weather  suit  sheep  better  than  any  other  kind 
of  crop  or  animal.  And  the  miner  makes  a  living 


for  his  family  by  digging  coal  because  the  earth 
near  his  town  has  precious  coal  in  it.  People  work 
with  what  they  find  in  their  communities. 

Study  the  pictures  in  this  summary.  Discuss  the 
questions  with  your  classmates,  then  write  the 
answers  to  them  in  your  own  words.  These  answers 
will  be  your  summary  of  "Our  Neighbors  At  Home." 

The  first  community  you  studied  was  the  general 
farm.  The  picture  on  this  page  shows  the  house,  the 
farm  buildings,  and  some  of  the  animals  that  are 
part  of  a  general  farm.  If  you  need  help  or  want  to 
check  your  answers  to  the  following  questions, 
read  Chapter  2  again. 

During  which  season  is  the  garden  planted? 
What  animals  are  kept  on  this  kind  of  farm?  How 
do  the  farmers  get  money  to  buy  things?  Name  the 
crops  that  are  grown  in  the  fields.  What  important 
community  service  will  Centerville  have?  What 
kinds  of  recreation  can  you  have  on  a  farm? 
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Which  community  does  this  picture  bring  to 
your  mind?  You  can  see  parts  of  three  silos 
near  the  barns.  Why  are  they  such  an  important 
part  of  this  farm?  Why  do  kittens  like  to  live 
in  these  barns?  What  is  the  money  crop  in 
this  community?  Why  must  milk  be  cooled 
quickly  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow?  How 
many  uses  of  milk  can  you  name? 


Explain  these  words — calf,  pasture,  silage, 
hay  baler.  Why  is  a  feed  store  needed  in  this 
neighborhood?  An  inspector  visits  the  farm. 
Why?  What  is  the  difference  between  this 
farm  and  a  general  farm? 

What  questions  do  you  think  a  boy  from  a 
sheep  ranch  might  ask  about  living  in  this 
community? 
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Rows  and  rows  of  trees  tell  you  the  picture 
above  is  of  a  fruit  growing  community.  This  is 
a  cherry  orchard.  Name  five  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
that  are  planted  in  orchards.  Why  is  the  worker 
plowing  and  cultivating  the  ground  between  the 
rows  of  trees?  What  work  does  the  fruit  grower 
do  in  each  of  the  four  seasons? 


Another  kind  of  community  is  pictured  be¬ 
low.  These  sheep  are  grazing  on  a  high  moun¬ 
tain  pasture.  What  time  of  the  year  do  sheep 
spend  in  the  mountains?  Use  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  in  a  sentence  to  prove  you  under¬ 
stand  their  use  on  a  sheep  ranch — lambs,  fleece, 
shearing,  pasture,  hay  stack,  wolf. 
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Wheat  farms  are  usually  large  ones,  with 
acres  and  acres  planted  in  wheat.  It  takes  big 
machines  to  handle  the  work  in  the  wheat 
lands.  What  is  the  machine  in  the  picture 
called?  What  work  does  it  do?  Name  two  other 
pieces  of  farm  machinery  important  to  a  wheat 
grower.  The  wolf  is  an  enemy  of  the  sheep 
herder.  What  is  the  enemy  of  the  wheat 
farmer?  Why  would  you  expect  to  see  lambs  on 
a  wheat  farm  in  the  fall?  Are  the  winters  cold 
or  mild  in  the  wheat  lands?  Why  is  rain  neces¬ 
sary?  What  color  is  ripe  wheat?  Name  the 
chief  use  of  wheat. 


You  have  looked  at  pictures  and  have  an¬ 
swered  questions  about  five  kinds  of  farms. 
Now  think  of  the  ways  these  five  communities 
are  alike  and  the  ways  they  are  different.  On 
how  many  farms  do  you  find  cows?  On  which 
farms  is  the  tractor  important?  Why?  Where 
is  a  hay  baler  used?  What  kind  of  school  do 
the  boys  and  girls  from  farms  attend?  What 
kinds  of  recreation  do  the  people  who  live  on 
farms  have?  Where  do  they  buy  the  things 
which  they  need?  On  which  farm  do  you  find 
most  of  the  animals  and  crops  the  other  four 
farms  have? 
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In  what  ways  is  a  lumbering  community  different  from  a  mining  com¬ 
munity?  Why  does  a  lumberman  do  farm  work  part  of  the  year?  Why  are 
the  fields  small?  Why  are  fire  towers  needed  in  a  forest  area?  Name  two 
important  forest  products. 

How  can  you  tell  the  picture  below  was  taken  in  a  mining  town?  Can  a 
man  build  a  house  on  the  land  at  the  ends  of  a  mining  town?  Why?  There 
is  no  room  for  playgrounds  in  the  town.  Where  do  the  children  play  base¬ 
ball?  Who  works  in  the  mining  town  factories?  How  would  a  miner 
explain  these  words — elevator,  shaft,  pillar,  pick,  tipple? 


Gloucester  Chamber  of  Commerce 


In  which  kind  of  community  would  you  expect  to 
find  many  boats?  How  do  these  neighbors  earn  a 
living?  Is  the  work  dangerous?  Why?  Is  quick 
freezing  of  foods  important  here?  Why?  Explain 
these  words — drag,  wharf,  fillets.  Why  are  glue 


factories  built  in  or  near  this  town?  What  kinds  of 
stores  will  you  find  here? 

Neighbors  help  one  another  if  there  is  sickness 
or  trouble.  Name  an  organization  in  your  com¬ 
munity  that  helps  people  in  time  of  trouble. 
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People  visit  parks  for  recreation. 
What  does  the  word  "recreation" 
mean?  Everyone  who  visits  any  of  our 
national  parks  enjoys  the  scenery. 
High  hills,  covered  with  trees,  may 
have  caps  of  snow.  Streams  of  water 
gush  over  rocks.  There  are  springs  of 
boiling  water.  Swift  streams  are  the 
homes  of  many  fish.  Why  does  our 
government  take  care  of  our  national 
parks? 

How  can  visitors  travel  through 
the  park?  Name  the  kinds  of  shelters 
in  which  they  can  sleep.  What  ani¬ 
mals  would  you  expect  to  see  in  a 
large  park?  How  would  you  explain 
these  words — geyser,  ranger,  cub? 

Why  are  there  more  people  work¬ 
ing  in  the  park  during  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter?  What  is  the 
winter  work  of  the  rangers?  If  you 
could  visit  Yellowstone  or  one  of  our 
other  national  parks,  how  would  you 
travel  through  the  park?  Would  you 
sleep  in  a  tent?  Why?  What  is  the 
chief  reason  for  a  recreation  com¬ 
munity  being  different  from  fishing, 
mining,  and  lumber  towns,  and  farm¬ 
ing  communities? 

National  Park  Service 
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What  does  the  term  "manufacturing  city"  tell 
you  about  a  town?  Name  at  least  six  different 
kinds  of  factories  you  would  find  in  manufacturing 
towns.  All  factories  are  alike  in  three  ways.  What 
are  they?  What  is  the  chief  raw  material  needed 
in  a  steel  mill?  Name  the  raw  material  needed  by 
each  one  of  six  kinds  of  factories.  Why  are  fac¬ 
tories  built  near  railroads?  Think  of  the  ways  living 
in  a  small  city  differs  from  living  on  a  farm.  Farm 


people  grow  many  of  their  own  vegetables,  they 
keep  chickens  and  have  fresh  eggs.  Farmers  often 
have  meat  from  their  own  animals.  Where  do  town 
and  city  people  get  their  food?  How  do  rural  people 
get  mail  and  newspapers?  Tell  how  city  people  get 
them.  Where  do  rural  people  get  clothing  and  fuel? 
What  kinds  of  recreation  can  city  people  have?  Do 
farmers  help  people  in  a  factory  town?  Do  the 
people  in  towns  help  farmers?  How? 
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Rows  and  rows  of  buildings  are  in  a  big  city — 
stores,  offices,  hotels,  theaters,  restaurants,  and 
houses.  Why  do  so  many  people  live  and  work  so 
close  to  their  neighbors?  Why  do  most  city  office 
workers  cat  lunch  in  restaurants?  Why  do  city 
people  use  gas  or  electric  stoves  for  cooking  in¬ 
stead  of  coal  or  wood  stoves?  What  kinds  of  pets 
can  city  children  have?  Where  can  they  go  to  sec 
all  kinds  of  animals?  The  rural  mail  carrier  knows 
most  of  the  people  along  his  route,  but  the  city 


mail  carrier  serves  many  people  he  doesn't  know. 
How  are  city  houses  marked  so  people  can  find  the 
right  person?  What  services  does  the  policeman 
give  to  city  people?  Name  one  other  service  city 
people  have  to  help  them  live  safely.  What  kinds 
of  recreation  can  city  people  have? 

Now  you  have  made  a  summary  of  "Our  Neigh¬ 
bors  At  Home."  Do  you  think  it  is  true  that  it  is 
where  you  live  and  what  kind  of  work  you  do  that 
causes  communities  to  be  different? 
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Index  and  Glossary 


An  index  and  glossary  section  is  in¬ 
cluded  to  help  you  in  three  ways — 

1.  The  subjects  are  listed  alphabeti¬ 
cally,  with  page  numbers,  to  tell 
you  where  to  find  things  in  the  book. 

2.  The  words  are  marked  to  help  you 
pronounce  them  correctly. 

3.  The  meanings  of  the  words  are 
given  to  help  you  understand  their 
use  in  your  study  of  geography. 


The  key  listed  below  will  show  you  how 
to  pronounce  words  in  “Our  Neighbors  at 
Home.”  The  marked  letters  follow  the 
same  plan  as  the  pronunciation  key  in 
The  Winston  Dictionary  for  Schools.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  to  learn  the  sounds  these 
marked  letters  stand  for.  Then  use  these 
same  sounds  in  pronouncing  all  words 
marked  the  same  way,  no  matter  how 
long  and  difficult  they  may  be. 
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game 

e 

beef 

6 

automobile 

oi 
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ng 

thing 

a 
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moth 
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orchard 
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net 
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sheep 
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map 
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cure 
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earth 

a 

ask 

e 

the 
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pasture 

g 

grange 

th 

that 

C X 

parade 

I 

mine 

fi 

church 

g 

age 

hw 

what 

a 

park 

l 

drift 

u 

bus 

j 

job 

a 

chemical 

0 

go 

u 

autumn 

y 

young 

A 

agriculture  (ag'ri-kul'tur),  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil;  farming;  39,  185 

apartment  (a-part'ment),  a  separate  room,  or  set 
of  rooms,  used  to  live  in;  3,  4,  221 
association  (a-so'si-a'shun),  a  group  of  persons 
organized  for  a  common  aim;  49,  50,  61,  79, 
118 

auction  (ok'shun),  a  public  sale  of  property,  which 
goes  to  the  highest  bidder;  95,  96 
auditorium  (o'di-tor'i-um),  a  building  or  room 
planned  for  public  gatherings;  196,  210 
automobile  (o'to-md-bel'),  a  car  carrying  an  en¬ 
gine  by  which  it  is  driven;  8,  13, 14,  23,34,42,51, 
54,  66,  77,  84,  96,  109,  110,  123,  130,  134,  138, 
149,  152,  154,  155,  157,  163,  176,  177,  181,  190, 
204,  229 

autumn  (o'tum),  the  season  following  summer;  8, 
9,  46,  76,  79,  118,  120,  163 

B 

bale  (bal),  a  large  and  closely  pressed  package  of 
goods,  prepared  for  storage  or  transportation; 
40,  46,  72 


bam  (barn),  a  farm  building  for  housing  livestock, 
keeping  tools,  and  storing  hay,  grain,  and  other 
produce;  8,  20,  23,  25,  33,  35-37,  40,  44-46,  49, 
72,  82,  88-90,  96,  100,  208 
bee  (be),  a  winged  insect  with  sucking  and  stinging 
organs,  especially  the  honeybee,  which  lives 
with  many  others  in  a  hive  where  it  stores 
pollen  and  honey;  28-30 

blizzard  (bliz'erd),  a  violent  windstorm,  with  snow 
and  extreme  cold;  89,  90 

block  (blSk),  a  part  of  a  city  bounded  by  four 
streets,  also,  the  length  of  one  side  of  such  a 
square;  193,  197,  198,  213,  227,  228 
blossom  (blos'um),  the  flower  of  a  plant;  also  the 
flower  on  certain  trees,  especially  those  from 
which  we  get  fruit;  51,  54 
boat  (bot),  any  kind  of  small  open  watercraft, 
named  according  to  the  power  by  which  it 
moves;  such  as  a  rowboat,  sailboat,  motorboat; 
5,  28,  118,  128,  137-142,  144,  164,  229, 
233,  234 

bus  (bus),  a  large  public  car  used  for  carrying 
people;  3,  8,  32,  33,  78,  82,  152,  155,  156,  165, 
168,  181,  225-227 
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c 

cabin  (kab'm),  1,  a  small  hut  or  cottage;  2,  on  a 
ship,  a  room  for  officers  or  passengers;  140,  152, 
155 

camp  (kamp),  a  collection  of  tents  or  other  tem¬ 
porary  dwellings;  also,  the  ground  on  which 
these  are  set  up;  71,  76,  152,  154,  157,  159 
chemical  (kem'l-kal),  a  substance,  such  as  alcohol, 
hydrogen,  soda,  or  the  like;  206,  209 
church  (chhrch),  a  building  for  public  Christian 
worship;  2,  27,  49,  62,  79,  118,  128,  131,  145, 
167,  189,  228 

club  (klub),  a  number  of  persons  united  for  a 
common  purpose  or  benefit;  62,  144,  185,  187, 
189 

coal  (kol) ,  a  black,  hard  mineral,  formed  under  the 
earth,  used  as  fuel;  43,  79,  85,  115,  122-125, 
128-130,  134,  135,  166,  181,  201,  204,  207,  234 
community  (ko-mu'm-ti),  all  the  persons  who  live 
in  one  place,  as  the  people  of  a  town,  city,  or 
the  like;  the  public; 

General  Farm,  8-32 
Dairy  Farm,  33-50 
Fruit  Growers,  51-64 
Sheep  Ranchers,  65-80 
Wheat  Growers,  81-98 
Lumbertown,  99-121 
Mining,  122-136 
Fishing,  137-148 
Recreation,  149-172 
Factory  town,  173-192 
Big  City,  193-236 

county,  (koun'tl),  a  definite  political  district  of  a 
country;  78,  79,  122 

D 

dairy  (d&r'I),  a  farm,  or  part  of  a  farm,  which 
produces  and  sells  milk  products;  33,  35,  38, 
49,  55,  207 

dam  (darn),  a  bank,  or  wall,  built  to  hold  back  a 
flow  of  water;  27,  72,  74 

daylight  (da'llt'),  I,  the  time  between  dawn  and 
dusk;  2,  daybreak;  39,  69,  84 
department  store  (df-part'mont  si, or),  a  store  sell¬ 
ing  many  kinds  of  goods,  divided  into  depart¬ 
ments,  or  sections;  222  225 
direction  (dl-rfk'shfin),  a  course,  or  line  of  motion 
east,  west,  north,  south;  69,  75,  163,  1.76,  181, 
204,  220 


drift  (drift),  a  mass  (of  snow)  heaped  up  by  the 
wind;  48,  89,  90 

E 

earth  (firth),  ground,  soil;  18,  27,  76,  136 
electricity  (e-lec'tns'l-ti),  a  force  in  nature  which 
causes  the  lightning’s  flash  and  the  electric 
spark.  It  is  used  as  a  source  of  power  to  produce 
heat,  light,  and  motion;  17,  35,  49,  79,  134,  175 
elevator  (el'e-va'ter),  1,  a  hoisting  machine  or 
lift;  a  cage  that  can  be  lowered  or  raised  in  a 
shaft,  to  carry  people  or  goods  from  one  level 
to  another;  2,  a  warehouse  for  the  storage  of 
grain;  92,  123,  134,  220,  221 
engine  (en'jln),  a  machine  by  which  power  is  used 
to  do  work;  45,  77,  92,  113,  115,  123,  138-140, 
144,  175,  177,  178,  181,  206,  207,  234 
entertainment  (en'ter-tan'ment),  that  which  inter¬ 
ests  or  amuses;  15,  90,  118,  210 
evergreen  tree  (ev'er-gren'  tre),  a  tree  which  re¬ 
mains  green  throughout  the  year,  as  the  pine, 
cedar,  holly,  etc.;  72,  73 

F 

factory  (fak'td-rf),  a  place  where  goods  are  manu¬ 
factured;  2-5,  60,  62,  101,  117,  129,  135,  136, 
141-143,  167,  175,  176,  180,  191,  200,  201,  204, 
206,  207,  225,  234 

fall  (fol),  see  autumn;  86,  89,  118,  120,  159,  189 
farm  (farm),  a  single  holding  of  land  with  the 
buildings  belonging  to  it; 

animals,  1,  8-10,  17,  22,  25,  26,  30,  31,  33,  35, 
36,  40-44,  47,  49,  55,  58,  66,  69-73,  82,  S4- 
86,  89-91,  96,  100-102,  104,  109,  120,  150-152, 
154, 156,  158-160, 164, 165,  168,  169,  185,  232; 
crops,  l,  9,  m.  25,  26,  30,  31,  34,  40,  41,  43- 

47,  55,  68,  72,  76,  81,  82,  84-92,  95,  97,  101, 
102,  104,  142,  181,  232,  234; 

machinery,  13,  14,  17,  25,  26,  40-42,  44,  45, 

48,  49,  61,  62,  82,  84,  90,  92,  95,  96,  102,  115, 
121,  134,  175,  177,  181,  182,  204 

fertilizer  (fflr'tl-llz'er),  any  plant  food,  as  manure, 
put  on  land  to  make  it  richer;  61,  206 
festival  (ffs'tl-vfil),  a  time  of  rejoicing  and  feast¬ 
ing,  usually  iu  honor  of  some  great  event;  51, 
52,  54,  56,  90,  94,  96 

fiesta  (fyfs'ta),  a  religious  festival;  a  holiday;  145 
fillet  (fir ft),  iu  cooking,  a  boneless  piece  of  meat 


or  fish ;  14 1 
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fire  (fir),  heat  or  light,  which  can  be  seen,  produced 
by  burning;  10,  69,  108-113,  115,  120,  134,  160, 
165,  208,  209,  229 

fish  (fish),  an  animal,  usually  with  a  scaly  body 
and  fins,  living  in  water,  and  breathing  through 
gills  instead  of  lungs;  5,  138-143,  145,  148,  150, 
164,  208,  212,  231 

fleece  (fles),  the  woolly  coat  of  a  sheep;  also,  all 
the  wool  shorn  from  a  sheep  at  one  time;  23, 
200,  229 

flock  (flSk),  a  number  of  animals  or  birds  of  one 
kind  keeping  together;  22,  66,  69,  73,  76,  77,  79, 
86,  200,  229 

forest  (f&r'est),  a  growth  of  trees  covering  a  large 
tract  of  land;  wild  woodland;  74,  75,  103,  108- 
113,  120,  121,  150,  151,  166,  169 
freight  (frat),  the  goods  with  which  a  vessel  or  car 
is  loaded;  87,  92,  135,  181,  204,  206,  207 
fruit  (frbot),  a  seed  and  all  its  enveloping  parts — 
apple,  peach,  pear,  etc.;  31,  43,  58,  59,  64,  182 

G 

game  (gam),  a  contest  carried  on  according  to 
rules,  such  as  baseball,  football,  etc. ;  24,  28,  96, 
118,  128,  167,  168,  184,  197,  198,  229 
garden  (gar'dn),  a  piece  of  ground  set  aside  for 
growing  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  3,  15, 
17-19,  29-31,  40,  43,  55,  71,  72,  91,  100,  113, 
118,  130,  167,  174,  175,  187,  191,  233 
geyser  (gi'zer),  a  hot  spring  which  oftens  throws 
forth  jets  of  hot  water,  steam,  and  mud;  151 
Grange  (granj),  a  national  association  of  farmers 
called  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry;  15-17,  61,  118 
gymnasium  (jim-na'zi-um),  a  room  or  building  for 
athletic  practice;  118 

H 

harvest  (har'vest),  a  crop,  as  of  grain  or  fruit, 
ready  for  gathering  or  already  gathered;  60-62, 
85,  88,  92 

herd  (third),  a  group  of  animals,  especially  cattle, 
feeding  or  traveling  together;  42,  163 
highway  (hi'wa/),  a  main  road,  or  any  public  road; 
48,  49,  204 

hill  (hil),  a  natural  raised  place,  lower  than  a 
mountain;  54,  88,  108,  122,  124,  128,  229,  234 
honey  (hun'I),  a  sweet,  sticky  substance,  produced 
by  bees  from  the  nectar  which  they  collect  from 
flowers;  28-30 


hospital  (hos'pl-tal),  a  place  for  treatment  and 
care  of  the  sick  and  injured;  14-17,  118,  147, 
170,  189 

hotel  (ho  tel'),  a  building  where  food  and  lodging 
are  provided  for  pay;  61,  152,  154,  155,  157,  164, 
165,  221 

I 

irrigation  (Ir'I-ga'shun),  the  furnishing  of  a  water 
supply,  by  ditches,  canals,  etc.,  to  land  under 
cultivation;  71 

J 

job  (jSb),  a  piece  of  work,  a  responsibility,  a  duty; 
35,  90,  116-118,  120,  129,  134,  135,  160,  164, 
165,  169,  175 

K 

kitchen  (kich'en),  a  room  in  which  cooking  is 
done;  10,  16,  18,  20,  58,  59,  66,  85,  89,  92,  208, 
210 

L 

lake  (lak),  a  large  body  of  water  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  land;  27,  28,  118,  128,  151,  164, 
168,  170,  229 

library  (li'brer'I),  a  room  or  building,  private  or 
public,  where  a  collection  of  books  is  kept;  118, 
133 

locker  (lok'er),  a  drawer  or  compartment  secured 
by  a  lock;  especially,  a  cupboard  for  individual 
use;  42,  43 

loom  (loom),  a  frame  or  machine  for  weaving 
cloth;  200 

M 

mail  (mal),  the  letters,  newspapers,  packages,  etc., 
delivered  by  post;  2,  8,  9,  17,  79,  213 
map  (map),  a  picture,  on  a  flat  surface,  of  the 
earth  or  some  part  of  it;  154,  156 
market  (mar'ket),  1,  a  place  for  the  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  goods,  especially  of  meat,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.;  2,  a  region  or  country  where  any¬ 
thing  can  be  sold;  57,  60,  64,  87,  95,  123,  142, 
143,  182,  184,  187,  188,  212,  213,  215,  216,  233 
mill  (mil),  1,  a  building  equipped  with  machinery 
to  grind  grain;  2,  a  manufacturing  plant;  79,  92, 
112-114,  116-118,  121,  173,  175,  176,  178,  191, 
198,  200,  201 


game,  vacation,  care,  map,  ask,  parade,  park,  chemical,  beef,  department,  net,  license,  the,  mine,  drift,  go,  automSbile,  moth, 
job,  cure,  pasture,  chfirch,  bus,  autumn,  soil,  loom,  wood,  out,  grange,  age,  job,  young,  thing,  church,  sheep,  earth,  that,  what 
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mine  (min),  in  mining,  a  hole  from  which  miner¬ 
als,  precious  stones,  etc.  are  dug;  also,  a  deposit 
of  ore  or  coal;  123,  125,  129,  134,  136 
moth  (moth),  any  of  many  four-winged  night- 
flying  insects  related  to  the  butterfly;  57,  58,  61 
mountain  (moun'tin),  a  natural  raised  place  of 
rock  or  earth  rising  high  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country;  a  towering  hill;  65,  68, 
70,  72-74,  77,  86,  149-152,  156,  160,  170,  208 

N 

neighbor  (na'ber),  one  who  lives  near  another; 
1-3,  9,  13,  26,  29,  41,  42,  44,  46,  49,  55,  58,  71, 

78,  82,  84,  85,  92,  96,  101,  103,  104,  109,  165, 
174,  188,  190,  201,  208,  229 

nest  (nest),  the  bed  or  place  made  or  chosen  by  a 
bird  for  the  hatching  of  its  eggs  and  the  rearing 
of  its  young;  11,  20,  38,  40,  58,  60,  106,  108 
net  (net),  a  fabric  made  of  twine  knotted  into 
meshes,  used  for  catching  birds,  fish,  or  the  like; 
5,  138-140,  143,  144 

newspaper  (nuz'pa'per),  a  paper  printed  daily  or 
weekly,  containing  recent  news,  etc. ;  9,  15,  52, 

79,  143,  144,  149,  163,  213,  228 

0 

office  (of 'Is),  a  place  for  doing  business;  3,  116, 
220,  221,  224,  225 

orchard  (or'cherd),  a  place  where  fruit  trees  are 
grown,  also,  the  trees  themselves;  51,  52,  54, 
55,  58,  60,  62,  81,  216 

P 

park  (park),  a  tract  of  ground  set  apart  as  a  public 
place  for  recreation;  128,  151,  152,  154-157,  160, 
163-171,  229 

pasture  (pas'tflr),  land  or  grass  on  which  cattle 
feed;  12,  21,  25,  30,  41,  55,  58,  65,  66,  68-70, 
76,  82,  102 

pioneer  (pi'fl-ner'),  one  who  goes  before  to  prepare 
the  way  for  others,  especially  an  original  settler 
in  a  frontier  country;  96 

plant  (plant),  I,  a  member  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  usually  with  roots  in  the  soil  from  which 
it  draws  part  of  its  food  in  the  form  of  minerals 
and  water,  and  with  stems,  branches,  leaves, 
and  flowers  above  the  ground,  as  a  bush,  herb, 
or  tree;  2,  the  tools,  machinery,  and  buildings  of 


Q 

quart  (kwort),  a  measure;  two  pints,  or  one-fourth 
of  a  gallon,  or  in  dry  measure,  one-eighth  of  a 
peck;  35,  38,  59 

R 

radio  (ra'dl-o) ,  any  message,  music,  or  the  like, 
sent  or  received  by  means  of  electromagnetic 
waves  without  the  use  of  wires  between  sender 
and  receiver;  118,  123,  187,  196 
railroad  (ral'r5d'),  a  permanent  track  formed  of 
two  parallel  rails,  on  which  trains  move;  42,  60, 
79,  92,  97,  123,  141,  163,  167,  173,  181,  201, 
206,  207,  225,  234 

ranch  (ranch),  in  western  United  States  and 
Canada,  a  farm  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses, 
or  sheep  in  large  herds;  65,  76-79 
ranger  (ran'jer),  a  member  of  a  corps  of  mounted 
men  who  police  a  large  region;  a  forest  guard; 
152,  154,  157,  159,  160,  164,  165,  168,  169 
recreation  (rek'rg-a'shun),  refreshment  of  mind  or 
body  after  toil;  play;  169,  170 
Red  Cross  (red  kros),  a  society  for  helping  the  sick 
and  wounded  during  war,  and  giving  aid  and 
relief  in  times  of  trouble;  118,  132,  133,  146, 
147,  189 

reservoir  (rez'er-vwor),  a  place  where  anything, 
especially  water,  is  collected  and  stored  for 
current  and  future  use;  208 
restaurant  (res'td-rant),  a  public  place  which 
serves  meals  or  refreshments;  164,  165,  217,  220, 
221,  224,  228 

s 

sea  (s6),  a  body  of  salt  water,  smaller  than  an 
ocean;  60,  131,  138,  140-142,  144-146,  234 
season  (se'zn),  1,  one  of  the  four  periods  into 
which  the  year  is  divided,  as  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter;  2,  a  suitable  or  convenient 
time;  76,  81,  160,  164,  189 
sheep  (shop),  a  timid,  cud-chewing  animal  related 
to  the  goat,  valued  for  its  wool,  skin,  and  flesh; 
1,  22,  23,  25,  30,  65,  66,  68-77,  79,  86,  96,  122, 
200,  216,  229 

silo  (sl'lo),  a  pit  or  tower,  airtight  and  watertight, 
for  storing  and  preserving  green  fodder;  33, 
44-46,  101,  102,  109 

skyscraper  (ski'skrap'er),  a  building  many  stories 


any  trade  or  business;  22,  40,  44,  60,  68,  69,  76, 

77,  88,  91,  152,  159,  160,  164,  208  high;  220,  221,  223  227 

gftmo,  vAoation,  eAro,  mflp,  Ask ,  pArade,  pttrk,  ohomioAl,  beef,  d  A  part,  men  I ,  nil ,  licinse,  thi,  mine,  drift ,  g6,  nulAmAbilo,  mdt  li, 
j6b,  cfirc,  pastfl re ,  ohflrch,  bun,  autumn,  noil,  loom,  wobd,  out ,  grange,  ago,  job,  young,  I  lung,  church,  sheep,  earth,  that .  what 
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springtime  (spring'tim),  the  season  of  the  year 
between  winter  and  summer;  90,  92 
state  (stat),  one  of  several  political  units  forming 
a  federation;  145,  147,  215 
steel  (stel),  an  alloy  of  iron  and  carbon,  treated 
to  make  a  hard,  tough  metal;  176-178,  204 
store  (stor),  a  shop  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale; 

42,  79,  182,  207,  222,  224,  225 
storm  (storm),  a  sharp  disturbance  of  the  air,  often 
with  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail;  48,  49, 
89,  92,  140 

suburb  (sub'urb),  a  residential  district  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  city;  224,  225,  227 
subway  (sub'wa'),  an  underground  electric  rail¬ 
way;  222,  225,  226 

summer  (sum'er),  the  hottest  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  sun  shines  most  directly;  13, 17,  22,25, 
29,  31,  33,  39,  41,  43,  62,  65,  72,  76,  77,  79,  87, 
88,  94,  95,  118,  120,  128,  137,  138,  143,  145,  149, 
152,  160,  163-165,  167,  170,  175,  197,  198,  229 

T 

telephone  (tel'e-fon),  an  instrument  for  carrying 
speech  over  a  distance  by  means  of  electricity; 
26,  49,  51,  61,  110,  118,  209 
tourist  (tobr'ist),  one  who  takes  a  journey,  usually 
"for  sight-seeing;  164,  165 
trail  (tral),  a  track  left  by  a  person,  an  animal, 
or  a  moving  object;  152,  154,  156-158,  165 
train  (tran),  a  connected  line  of  railroad  cars; 
79,  86,  123,  141,  152,  155,  163,  167,  181,  182, 
204,  206,  207,  225,  234 

truck  (truk),  a  wheeled  car  for  carrying  heavy  or 
bulky  loads,  especially  a  large  motor  car  for  this 
purpose;  20,  30,  38,  41,  44,  48,  71,  92,  95,  101— 
104,  110,  113,  120,  130,  134,  167,  184,  204,  207, 
213,  215,  222 

u 

United  States  (of  America),  a  federal  republic* 
consisting  of  48  states  and  the  District  of 


Columbia,  together  with  territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  island  possessions;  162,  215 

V 

valley  (val'i),  low  land  between  hills  or  mountains; 
122,  124,  125,  128 

vegetable  (vej'e-td-bl),  a  plant,  especially  one 
cultivated  for  food;  1,  18,  19,  31,  43,  45,  71, 
91,  104,  130,  167,  174,  182,  187,  188,  190 
village  (vfl'ij),  a  small  group  of  houses  in  a 
country  district,  smaller  than  a  town;  1-3,  8,  15, 
27,  32,  79,  101,  136,  166,  176,  181,  204,  232,  233 

w 

weather  (weth'er),  the  state  of  the  air  or  atmos¬ 
phere  as  to  cold,  heat,  wetness,  dryness,  etc.; 
13,  22,  77,  90,  103,  159,  160,  229,  231 
winter  (wm'ter),  the  coldest  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  sun  shines  least  directly;  40,  41,  43- 
45,  47,  58-60,  62,  71,  72,  77,  88-90,  101-104, 
108,  109,  118,  120,  121,  137,  139,  143,  155,  159, 
163,  165-170,  189,  190,  216 
wood  (wood),  1,  the  hard  part  of  a  tree  under  the 
bark;  2,  a  grove  or  forest;  8,  10,  11,  18,  20,  30, 
102-105,  109-116,  137,  141,  155,  159,  160,  166, 
176,  206,  212,  234 

wool  (wool),  the  soft,  curly  coat  of  the  sheep  and 
related  animals;  22,  23,  77,  79,  200,  201,  234 

Y 

Yellowstone  National  Park  (yel'd-ston'),  the 
largest  United  States  national  park,  most  of  it 
in  northwestern  Wyoming,  famous  for  its 
scenery;  151,  152,  164,  165,  168-170 

Z 

zoo  (zoo),  a  park  or  other  large  enclosure  in  which 
living  animals  are  kept  for  the  public  to  see; 
163,  229,  232 


game,  vacation,  care,  map,  ask,  parade,  park,  chemical,  beef,  department,  net,  license,  the,  mine,  drift,  go,  aut6mobile,  m6th, 
job,  cure,  pasture,  chhrch,  bus,  autumn,  soil,  loom,  wood,  out,  grange,  age,  job,  young,  thing,  church,  sheep,  earth,  that,  what 
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